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In place of the transliteration system of the learned socie¬ 
ties, we have followed in this work the more popular system, 
which, following the order of the Devanagarl alphabet, is as 
under 


a a 

i i 

u 

u 


li e 

ai o 

au 

ni or 

n 

ka 

kha 

ga 

gha 

ha 

cha 

chha 

ja 

jha 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

dha 

na 

ta 

tha 

da 

dha 

na 

pa 

pha 

ba 

bha 

ma 


ya ra 

la 

va 



sa 

sha 

sa 



ha la 

Material inaccuracies and omissions are rectified in the 
Notes (pp. 467 ff.). For misprints, see Corrigenda at the end. 



PREFACE 

In those hopeful, blissful, Undergraduate days of ours 
we all of us indulge more or less in dreams about our future 
The dreams indeed are for the most part cut to the same pattern, 
and very few of them are really of a kind that can be taken 
seriously ; but of these very few there normally is some one or 
other that haunts us all our life. One such, to the lure of which 
the joint authors of the present undertaking fell victims—each 
independently, and after his own fashion—was that of writing 
a monumental History of Indian Philosophy. We both of us 
can yet recall—vividly as though it happened just the other 
day—^the occasion when the fascination first caught hold of us. 
Dr. Belvalkar upon whom the idea dawned when he was making 
his first acquaintance with Sahkaracharya*s immortal Bhashya 
on the Brahmasutras placed himself immediately under the 
direction of the late Dr. F. G. Selby, who, in his days, did 
so much for the promotion of philosophical studies in the 
Deccan, and who advised him not to take up the project before 
he had thoroughly familiarised himself with Greek and Modern 
European Philosophy, as also with the political and the cultural 
History of Europe. This meant an arduous preparation of five 
years and two extra University examinations. Professor Ranade 
was led—^by oircumstances which need not be here detailed— 
to make a living acquaintance with Mysticism and religious 
thought before he came to have an academic acquaintance with 
European and Indian PhUosophy. The joint authors, although 
more or less contemporaries at the Deccan College and so suffi¬ 
ciently known to each other, never had any occasion to exchange 
views as to what each of them had set before himself as his 
life*s task. But certain domestic calamities which befell them 
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both in the span of a couple of fortnights spent under a common 
roof helped to draw the bonds of their earlier friendship still 
closer, and in a communication of hearts each discovered that 
the other had been entertaining the selfsame literary ambition, 
and had been assiduously preparing himself for it all those years. 
What more natural under the circumstances than that the two 
should agree to collaborate on a joint project, for the adumbra¬ 
tion of which the authors remember having spent much mid* 
night oil for weeks ? A sacred fervour seemed to inspire the 
work, and it is that same fervour of piety that is trusted, 
Deo vdenfe, to bring the undertaking to an eventual conclusion. 

2. It will thus be seen that several years of apprentice¬ 
ship intervened before our original dream of the History of 
Indian Philosophy was concretely formulated into the "Outline 
Scheme" for the same, published by us in 1919 for private 
circulation. Our scheme had the good fortune of receiving the 
commendation and blessings of the late Sir Bamkrishna Gopal 
Bhandarkar, whose “ Foreword ” (dated 5th December 1918) 
to the scheme—along with the scheme itself—is reproduced at 
the end of this Volume. Practically everybody to whom we 
wrote about the scheme asking for advice and assistance—such 
as H. E. Lord Eonaldshay, sometime Governor of Bengal, the 
late Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, the Vice-Ohancellor of the Univer¬ 
sity of Calcutta, the late LokarnSnya 6al Gangadhar Tilak, and 
Sbrimant Narayanrao Babasaheb Ghorpade, the Chiefsaheb 
of Ichalkaranji—welcomed it as a monumental task, the first 
of its kind, and capable of filling a sore need of our Oriental 
studies. And it was in consequence of such favourable reception 
of the scheme that, upon the recommendation of Sir George 
Lloyd, the late Governor of this Presidency, the University of 
Bombay agreed, in 1920, under certain conditions, to advance 
by way of preparation money a sum of Bs. six thousand per 
volume for three out of the projected series of eight volumes, 
the original conditions being, in 1923, modified whereby it was 
stipulated that the joint authors were to return to the Univer* 
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sity Bs. four (ihousand per volume within a year of the date of 
its publication. It is thus that the present Volume is being 
issued under the patronage of the University of Bombay. 

3. When.originally formulated in 1908 ours was the first 
and the only scheme for a systematic History of Indian Philo¬ 
sophy in the field. But between 1918 and 1928 much water has 
flowed under the bridge. Thus Das Gupta published in 1922 
the first volume of his projected History of Indian Philo- 
^opby in two Volumes, and Radhakrisbnan has completed his 
History in two volumes, the first of which appeared in 1923 
and the second in 1927. There have also been issued smaller 
epitomes such as the “ Esquisse d’une Historie de la Philoso- 
phie Indienne *’ by Paul Masson Oureel (Paris, 1923 ), and the 
“ Indische Philosophie " by Otto Strauss ( Miinchen, 1925 ), and 
other still shorter monographs by Oldenberg in the “Kultur der 
Gegenwart ’’ and by Jacobi in the “ Licht dee Ostens.” Also, 
on the special subject covered by the Volume now published, 
there appeared Oldenberg’s “ Die Weltanschauung der Br&h- 
mana-Teite" (Gottingen, 1919), Hertel’s“Die Weieheit der 
Upanishaden “ (Miinohen, 1921), besides his several publica¬ 
tions in the series entitled “ Indo-Iranische Quellen und 
Forschungen,” and a large number of contributions by several 
European savants to the various learned publications of Europe 
to which, we hope, adequate references have been given in our 
notes.—Keith’s two volumes on “ The Religion and Philosophy 
of the Veda and Upanishads ” in the Harvard Oriental Series 
came too late into our hands for any specific reference in our 
Volume. This plethora of writings on the subject of Indian 
Philosophy in the course of the last half a dozen years (several 
others there are to which we do not think it necessary to refer 
here) simply proves to our mind that the scheme as we formulated 
it in 1918 was none too late in the field; and if the results of 
our scheme have not been actually the first on the market, the 
joint authors venture all the same to hope that their present work 
has not been in any essential respects anticipated or rendered 
nugatory by any of the above publications, 
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4. As is well known, the extremely unsettled chronology of 
the literary monuments of Ancient India offers the most for¬ 
midable obstacle to a critical and historical apj[>raiBal of their 
contents. The most glaring example of this is the MahSbhS- 
rata, and the Bhagavadglts. as the most famous and typical part 
of the MahSbharata. The historian of Indian Philosophy will 
present one account of the position and purpose of the Bhaga- 
vadglts. if he regards it as pre-Buddhistic, another and a diff- 
rent account if he assigns it to the post-Buddhistic period, and 
quite a third again if the poem is supposed to have had an 
earlier (sectarian) form which may be pre-Buddhistic, and a 
later and an elaborated form dating from about the beginning 
of the Christian era. It is here obvious that until the basic 
textual and chronological issues are settled, no definitive 
superstructure can advantageously bo erected. Hence, it is 
not enough that the historian of Indian Philosophy be merely 
a philosopher: he has to be a philologist and an antiquarian as 
well, who must be equipped with the necessary discipline for 
the task and be in a position to go straight to the sources and 
re-interpret them for himself after a careful consideration of 
what may have been already written on the specific point at 
issue, not only by Indian commentators, but by English, French, 
and German scholars to boot. It was therefore fortunate that 
the joint authors, who knew and acknowledged the fact that 
while they possessed a more or less common intellectual ideal, 
they were endowed with a more or less different literary equip¬ 
ment which was capable of becoming complementary to each 
other, should have fixed upon an arrangement whereby they 
agreed to let each one try his hand at what he was better quali¬ 
fied to do Thus to the Volume now published Dr. Belvalkar 
contributed the portions dealing with Early Vedic, BrShma- 
nic and post-Upanishadio speculation, Upanishadic stratifica¬ 
tion, and the general evaluation of Upanishadic philosophy, 
while Professor Ranade contributed the critical expositions of 
most of the individual Upanishadic texts. Of course, before 
these contributions took their final shape, they were discussed 
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by the authors together and thoroughly revised, so that ulti¬ 
mately the authors hold themselves jointly responsible for 
everything that is written in the Volume. Under the oiroum- 
stances it is claimed that the projected undertaking (of which 
the Volume now given out will, we hope, be a fair sample ) is 
designed to afford to the reader a harmonious and well thought- 
out picture of the evolution of the philosophical thought of 
India from the earliest times to the present: a picture in which 
nothing will be taken on trust, and in which everything will 
be interpreted and evaluated by the authors independently and 
for themselves. Whatever else it may or may not be, it will 
thus be a consistent and unitary picture, in which every phase 
of the extensive and many-sided philosophical literature of the 
land will be assigned a place and a purpose in the whole. 

5. It may just as well be set down here that the authors 
have always fully realised the magnitude of the task and their 
own limitations in regard to it. But they feel as keenly to-day 
as they felt it ten years ago that the task is worth attempting, 
and that, after the preparation of years that they have made for 
the purpose, it would be a pity if they were to leave it unac¬ 
complished. The task naturally grows upon us as we earnest¬ 
ly set our hands to achieve it. It throws up nev er and newer 
problems for solution close upon the heels of those that have 
been just disposed of. It opens out fresh fields of inquiryi 
many of them hitherto untouched by scholars and even un¬ 
dreamt of. And even the mere work of gathering to a focus 
what has already been written upon a specific problem by 
commentators and critics—Indian as well as non-Indian—and 
of keeping pace with the daily increasing output of scholar¬ 
ship here and in Europe is not a light one. We were therefore 
advised by several of our sincere well-wishers to elilist other 
collaborators; and definite offers were made by one of the fore* 
most Universities of India to finance the whole scheme if we 
could agree to divide the work amongst a number of competent 
collaborators. It is of course possible to write a History of 
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Indian Philosophy on that plan: nay, th|;^£i^emy of Philo* 
sophy and Religion has definitely pr^jji^^iia -an Enoyolopeedic 
History of Indian Philosophy in sixtefil Volumes by some thirty 
collaborators — each a specialist in his own field — the second 
volume of which, “ The Constructive Survey of Upanishadio 
Philosophy,” has been published* about a year ago by Profes¬ 
sor B. D. Ranade, the Director of the Academy. But such an 
Enoyclopsedic History, by the very nature of the case, cannot 
afford that unity of purpose and consistency of outline that wo 
hope to reach in the present joint venture of ours in eight 
volumes, and the accomplishment of which will — in view of 
the unsettled chronology of India’s literary history and the 
paucity of thorough-going, scientific treatments of the. subject 
— probably continue to be regarded as the urgent need of our 
philosophical studies at the present day. 

6. It will not be perhaps out of place here to mention some 
of the features of ” The Creative Period,” which distinguish 
it from the several other treatments of Upanishadio philosophy 
that have already been in the field, from Gough and Deussen 
and Oldenberg to Das Gupta and Radhakrishnan and Ranade. 
We have, in the first place, built up our own chronology, no 
longer content to regard an Upanishad like the Chh&ndogya 
or the Brihadaranyaka, and even the Eatha or the Svetalvatara 
as constituting one literary and chronological unit, but rather 
attempting to divide these and other Upanishadio texts iuto 
several disparate units, and then, with the help of the usual 
stylometrio and other objective tests, arranging these units 
into chronological groups; see the Table on page 135. That the 
longer Upanishads like the BrihadSranyaka and the ChhSndo- 
gya are composite products was indeed realised long ago by 
Deussen and others; but nobody before us had attempted to 
rearrange these fifty-odd unite into chronological groups, and 

* Attentive readers of our present joint publioation and of the “ Con¬ 
structive Survey " by one of the joint authors will, we hope, readily realise 
the difference between the two as regards the manner and the method. 
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with their help to ^^mine the exact line of thought-evolution 
warranted by such 0 e|raidfioation. In this task we hope we have 
achieved a fair measure of success, because, after we had fixed 
our stratification on independent grounds, we were oureelvee 
agreeably surprised to discover that the texts thus sequentially 
arranged by us for the first time exhibited a fair progression 
in thought-evolution, which a priori we little anticipated to 
find (herein.—It is thus that chronology and logic have joined 
hands, and Hegel’s dictum to that extent realised.—The majo¬ 
rity of our predecessors in the field, as is well known, have 
taken Deussen's grouping of the Upanishadio texts as their 
guide, and they are therefore compelled for the most part to 
repeat in substance the conclusions of Deussen himself. Our 
procedure in this respect, we hope, will be regarded as a 
distinct advance. It does for the Upanishads what Lutoslawski 
and others have done for Plato’s Dialogues. — Secondly, we 
have attempted in this book to bring the Upanishadio thought 
quite in a line with that of the BrShmanas and the iLranyakas, 
and have accordingly treated as Upanishads some of the 
Brfthmana and Arapyaka texts that happened not to have been 
designated “ Upanishads." We have also proved fortunate in 
being enabled to include within our treatment an account of 
the four new and important Upanishads which Dr. Belvalkar 
published and translated for the first time. The texts weie 
long known by name and were included amongst those trans¬ 
lated into Persian for Prince DSr& Shukoh, but their Sanskrit 
originals were hitherto unknown and unpublished. Also, in 
the case of the other more familiar texts, we have given our 
own interpretations of many passages, criticising those al¬ 
ready in the field.* And the very fact that we had to divide 
such a text as the Svetfttvatara into ceitain ohronologioaUy 

* Compare oar treatment of the Paryahka-vidyS text from the Kauahl- 
takl (p. 271 ff.): of lia, stanzas 9-14 (p. 174); of Ka^ha I. i. 6 (p. 261), 1. iii< 
10-11 (p. 264), and II, iii. 5 (p. 270); of ObhSndogya ▼!. 13 (p. 382), vi. 14 
( p. m ), Ti. 16 (p. 383), and tU. 26. 2 (p. 108); of BrihadSrapyaka iii. 9.86 
(p. 381), iii, 28 (p. 435), and ir. 3.15 (p.374); and of the Eena and the Mupdeke 
generaiiy (p. 176 and 278 respeotirely), 

D (History of Indian Philosophy : Yol, 8] 
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disparate strata has naturally made all the difference in the 
eventual historical and philosophical appraisal of the doctrine 
contained in that text. All this may appear more philology 
than philosophy; but except upon the solid foundation of philo¬ 
logy all philosophical superstructure is likely to tumble down 
like a castle of cards. Hence we need offer no apology if cer¬ 
tain portions of our treatment repel the mere philosopher, or at 
certain others the mere philologist feels inclined to chefe. 
Thirdly, we have made it a special feature of our work to 
report, on any complicated problem like the origin of Sfimk^ya 
philosophy, the differing views held especially by scholus 
whose writings, being for the most part in German and French, 
were not readily accessible to those unacquainted with these 
languages. It follows as a consequence that we had to quote 
extensively; and where the literature surveyed and the writ¬ 
ings utilised have been so very vast, we can only hope that it 
is not too often that we have forgotten to give exact references 
to our original sources. — Lastly, it may be just as well to 
point out here that as regards Yedic chronology we have not 
accepted the extreme views on either side, but have expressed 
our adherence to the middle view to which responsible opinion 
now-a-days seems on the whole to gravitate. For our BrSh- 
mana chronology we are mostly indebted to predecessors like 
Keith, and our treatment of the Post-Upanishadio thought- 
ferment is on the lines of F. Otto Schrader’s Inaugural Disser¬ 
tation “ Ueber den Stand der Indisohen Fhilosophie zur Zeit 
Mah&viras and Buddhas ” (Strassburg, 1902), from which how¬ 
ever we have drawn our own conclusion as regards the place 
of the MahSbhArata in the religious and philosophical history 
of Ancient Indis.* As the whole subject is going to fully 
occupy us in the subsequent Volumes of this History, it is suf¬ 
ficient here to merely repeat the authors' conviction that to 
assign the Great Epic of India (pruned of course of its patent 

* See page 465. In 1919 Dr. Belralkar presented a paper on the snbjeot, 
the noiain argumente and oonolusions of which were fiilly endwsed by the 
late Sir B. 0. Bhandarkar who presided on the occasion. 
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exoreBoenoe?) to the pre*Buddhistio age involves no “unoiitloal" 
assumptionyoroonoluBion of any kind,—So too if our treatment 
of the Vedic speculation id Chapter One appears somewhat 
sketchy and incomplete, as ignoring the data from the Minor 
Vedas, we beg to remind the readers of the fact that in our 
scheme the present volume is to be preceded by another dealing 
with “ The Origins.” 

7. It is perhaps due to us that we should explain here the 
delay that has occurred in the publication of the present Volume 
the first out of the three so far subsidised by the University of 
Bombay. In less than about twelve months from the communi¬ 
cation of the University’s offer of patronage we submitted the 
typed press-copy of the whole Of the present Volume with the 
exception of Chapter Nine; amd with the zealous co-operation of 
Mr. C. R. Naidu, the Monotype operator, whose name must not 
here be passed over, the printing of the first 300'pages of the 
Volume was actually over in less than six months. It was at this 
stage that there occurred a delay of some months due to our an¬ 
xiety to read and profit by some of the latest European books on 
the subject of this Volume, the early publication of which was 
announced. When it is told that some of the writers for whose 
latest word on the subject we deemed it worth the while to 
wait were such eminent scholars as Oldenberg, Jacobi, Keith, 
and Hertel, we would be probably excused our weakness. But, 
in the mean time, the press to which our work was entrust¬ 
ed for printing was involved into some financial difficulties, 
which at one time threatened to lead to extreme oonseQuenoes. 
Suffice here to say that we had to pay off all the press bills 
and arrange to release the printed forms and seek the 
help of some other press to complete the Volume, The only 
reliable and competent local press to which wo had access 
was the Aryabhushan press, which, however, owing to the dis¬ 
astrous fire to which it fell a prey in May, 1926 took some 
months to recover its normal efficiency and take up our work. 
We are grateful indeed to the Manager of the Press, Mr. A. V, 
Patwardhan, B, A., as also to Mr. K. M, Bal and the competent 
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staff under him, for having exerted their best to complete the 
work to our satisfaction as early as possible. This unexpected 
incident has caused a slight difference in the typography of the 
work, for which we beseech the indulgence of our readers. The 
authors &o.-n the very first had to do duty not only as the proof- 
correctors but also, partly, as foremen in the Press, supervising 
all the details by giving minute instructions, seeing that we 
found it impossible to secure a publishing agency which would 
relieve the authors of these and many other highly irksome 
details, and take the responsibility of meeting, as against sale* 
iwoceeds, the full costs of bringing out the Volume and paying 
the dues of the University of Bombay. Dr. Belvalkar has thus 
to figure, for the purposes of the present undertaking at any rate, 
as the Proprietor of the “Bilvakufija Publishing House.” These 
were additional circumstances that might extenuate the delay, 
which, nevertheless, from another point of view, came to us as 
a Qod-send. Because we sincerely feel that in the absence of 
the material that was published during the intervening period, 
our Ninth Chapter on the evaluation of the Upanishadic Philo¬ 
sophy could not have been written the way we have actual* 
ly written it. This Chapter, which is the largest in the book, 
and in a sense the natural culmination of the treatment, as 
embodying our final appraisal of the value of the Upanishadic 
Philosophy, and also as offering material for testing the plausi¬ 
bility of our new attempt at distributing the Upanishadic texts 
into stratified groups, will probably come to be the Chapter by 
which our book will eventually be judged. We have spared 
no pains in making it complete and up-to-date; and if in our 
conclusions we have in places ventured to differ from such 
acknowledged masters as Gar be, Jacobi, Hertel, Oldenberg, 
Hopkins and others, it was not without some hesitation and a 
deal of careful consideration. We trust that the subsequent 
Volumes of this History will not take so long in publication. 

8.’ It only remains to thank those that have helped us 
in the preparation of this Volume. The Orientalists whose 
writings have been of considerable service to us have been 
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('already mentioned. It is a great pity that persons like Sir 
cl. G. Bhandarkar, Dr. F. G. Selby, or LokamSnya B. G, Tilak 
who gave .the authors considerable encouragement and assis¬ 
tance, or like-Oldenberg and Garbe, who would have been 
amongst the most competent oritios of this work, are no longer 
with us. But there are others whose judgment the joint 
authors respectfully solicit and hopefully look up to. Philoso¬ 
phical studies^especially the historical investigations into 
the Indian Philosophy—are somewhat at a discount in our 
part of India; and the joint authors cannot be adequately grate¬ 
ful to their Almn Mater whose financial assistance at the right 
moment made it at all possible for them to enter upon this 
venturesome undertaking, wherein, as will be evident, there is 
“ all work and no pay.” Of the assistants who have loyally 
helped us throughout mention is due to Mr. S. E. Dharmadhikari 
and Mr. K. V. Gajendragadkar M. A., and particularly to Mr. 
R. D. Vadekar, M. A., whoso acquaintance with Sanskrit, Pali, 
German and French and whose familiarity with the technical 
side of printing were so very serviceable in the compilation 
of the text and the correction of proofs. The Index at the end 
of the Volume is mainly due to him. — And now this Volume, 
with all its imperfections, which has been on our hands for 
years and has caused us much anziousth ought; this Volume 
which, if it has raised the expectations of some, has also, we 
are afraid, tried the patience of many; this Volume which 
marks the beginning of the realisation of our youthful dream, 
and which, upon its conclusion, leaves us wiser and soberer 
but nonetheless determined to. fulfil our ideal: this Volume, our 
first joint offering of piety and friendship at the altar of the 
Nameless and the Formless, it is with no small relief and 
gratitude that we find ourselves to-day in a position to give 
out to the world for its judgment and appraisal. Om Tat Sat. 

Poona, ] S. K. Belvalkar 

noth NoverrAer 1997, f R. D. Ranapb 
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CHAPTER FIRST 

r 

TRANSITION J-ROM THE LATER VEDIC TO 
THE BRAHMANA PERIOD 

1. The Position of Veda in Indian Literature and 
Life. —^The Veda has always stood as the distant and unchang¬ 
ing back-ground and as the ultimate source of inspiration for 
all Indian achievements in any field of life ; and a genetic and 
historical study of any one of these achievements has to begin 
at the very dimmest beginnings such as tHro reflected or presup¬ 
posed in the hymns of the RigvedA: those simple outpourings 
of the Holy Seers of old the ei;a^ ntfluse and motives of which, 
after over Si'eeutury of inierprefiition and controvert, remain 
as unse^(^ M eVer, And the need ojj^.flnding out and duly 
appradskl|(^^. ultimate beginnings of. ^ings is particularly 
impei^tiVe ih^Mliislory of Indian Philosophy, because, Indian 
aohievemenit fnTtfie domain of philosophical speculatiou is 
admitted to hare reached an all-round eminenoS very eafly in 
its oareerHfttd to have maintained it thereafter its 

checkered and fruitful life of at least thrii^ '^the ddrtdfdn of 
historical Greek Philosophy. But, strange as it may seem, the 
task of tracing the early awakenings of philosophic thought In 
the Veda is rendered highly intricate, and therefcnre incapable 
of w^ing an all-round assent, for the very ^M^s tbe$ have 
ma^'% possible for die Veda to be the S]^^4l&d 
head; ^ everything Indian. For, (he yedtt^’fe^j^ if 
the expreaiion to the oldest ct them, tbe^^ Bigv^—is not one 
single book composed by one author, nor even .jHijgolume <^- 
songs and praym frmn a number of contempotatlf saxthqtt 
is a series of iiHch volumes put together by generations of ' 
poets—in fact,, alfticary that was in (helaeaking' Sot years— 
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and betweep il» oldest portions and the newest lies a distance 
of more than at least half a dozen of centuries. As a conse¬ 
quence we find in the Veda thoughts, beliefs, and practices that 
one is prone to associate with the most primitive grades of 
society, side by side with advanced metaphysical speculations 
and an elaborate sacrificial technique which marks a highly 
developed but at the same time a highly artificial phase in its 
evolution. And our problem is rendered still more complicated 
by Circumstances such as, (1) the almost total lack of definite 
chronological data either in the old or in the new Veda; (2) 
the possibility, nay the probability, of an early and prolonged 
contact leading to reciprocal influence between the Indian 
(Aryan) and some non-Indian (non-Aryan) civilisation; and 
(3) if it must be owned, the Impossibility of getting even two- 
scholars to agree on such basic questions as the home of the un 
divided Aryans and the conditions of their life, the age and 
geographical back-ground of the older parts of the Veda, the 
chronological stratification of the Bigveda and its relation to 
the Atharva-veda; and finally, the state of culture and civilisa¬ 
tion attained in the Vedio times as a whole. 

*<1 

2. The Need fob a Starting Point foe this Volume.— 
The task of tracing the outlines of philosophic speculations in 
the hazy dawn of Vedio times, and consequently the task of 
examining/the several hypotheses and counter-hypotheses in 
elucidation of some of the problems above recited, is going to 
engage us in the first volume of this History.* That volume, 
however, is to appear much later than the present volume which 
is intended to> take up the history of philosophical speculation 
in India at the point reached towards the end of the “ Vedio ’* 
peidod, and thence to trace its later progress through thfi vast 
mass pf the BrShmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanishads to the 
threshold of what we have called the post-Upanishadio thought- 
ferment. We are therefore going to plunge, so to say, in mediaa 
res, and with a view to obtain a correct starting point it 
becomes necessary for us at the very outset to determine the 
relation of the BrShmana literature as a whole to the *' Veda '* 
* See the Outline Scheme published at the end of this Volnme. 
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properly so called: to ascertain in other words, the stage of philo¬ 
sophical speculation (and incidentally of material civilisation) 
reached in Rigvedic times in order to gauge the value of the con¬ 
tributions to it made in the BrShmana period. This would natu¬ 
rally involve some inevitable anticipation and repetition, which 
we shall confine to the narrowest possible limits. 

3. Inadequate Attempts to Distinguish the Old and the 
New in the Rigveda. —^When Max Mliller characterised the Rigveda 
as the “ babbling of child-humanity ” be was just as much arguing 
from part to the whole as another American scholar who sees in the 
Veda nothing but priest-craft and a greed for guerdon. And to 
the very obvious charge that the Rigveda itself bears ample direct 
testimony to the existence of an old, a middle, and a new h 5 nnno- 
logy, and that therefore no such single characterisation can be 
true of the Rigveda as a whole, the same American scholar has 
replied in recent years by a most elaborate presentation of the 
evidence to be derived from a consideration of the repeated stanzas 
in the Rigveda, which, it must be confessed, has a tendency to 
obliterate the distinction between the *' old " and the "new ’* and to 
considerably weaken the force bf the time-honoured'tests (lexical, 
grammatical, metrical, and so forth) for determining the relative 
age of the several portions of the Rigveda without offering other 
more decisive tests as substitutes. But it will not do in conse¬ 
quence merely to rest content with the conclusion that the bulk 
of the Rigveda, such as we have it, is epigonal and represents " the 
mixed final precipitate of a later time ” informed and inspired by 
a love of power and priestly reward. For, while the discredited 
stylometric tests had at least one good point in them—their objec¬ 
tivity—the determination of the superior or inferior quality of 
repetitions, it will be admitted, is largely subjective; and so at 
the end of a long journey and after a most heroic wading through 
complicated statistics we seem to be at no very great 

from our starting-po^t. 

4. A New Method Adopted.— An old and unimpeachable evi- 
dtnCe for the lateness of certain hymns of the Rigveda has been 
befwe sdiolaTs for mtne than sixty years but seems as yet to havo 
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totally escaped their attention, which is rather a pity, because the 
evidence is definitely datable, belonging as it does to a time much 
earlier than the seventh century before Christ. The fourth Adhyaya 
of the lists of Vedic words called Nighantus, upon which Yaska 
wrote his commentary called the Ninikta, is styled the Aika-padika, 
because in it are listed together 278 single words of unknown or 
doubtful meaning and derivation as put together by some ancient 
but anonymous author or authors. These words—with very few 
exceptions—are given here pot as nominative singulars or present 
third person singulars, as in the other chapters of the Nighantus, 
but in the very form in which we actually meet them in our present 
Rigveda; and seeing that some of these Aikapadika words (e. g. 
KdliSah, Nigh. iv. 3. 8r=ii. 20. 12) occur in the earlier chapters of 
the Nighantus as well-known synonyms in a particular sense, the 
reason for their reappearance in the Aikapadika —and in fact, the 
whole rationale of this chapter, the reason why just these words 
should have been chosen and not others,—needs to be adequately 
explained. Inasmuch as it is a priori impossible to find out just 
what words a certain generation of readers ought to find difficult 
and so in need of explanation, it is on the one hand possible to 
maintain that^fhese 278 words of the Aikapadika represent in their 
totality all the words in our existing Rigveda that were deemed 
abstruse by a certain “ secondary generation of students " and 
here listed to facilitate their own quick comprehension (bilma- 
grahandya, Nir. i. 20). This presumably has been the tacit as¬ 
sumption of even professed Orientalists : nobody, so far as we are 
aware, has actually verified it. We have, however, gone into the 
matter in a systematic fashion, and although the results in their 
full statistical presentation cannot properly be included here, it 
seems necessary, owing to the important nature of the conclusions 
reached or rendered probable, to outline the method followed and 
the deductions made. 

5 . Its Features Described.— Of the 278 words in the A ikapadika 
pist 77 words are such as appear only once in the whole of our 
present Rigveda. Consequently the passages referred to are easily 
ascertsupable. Now it is rather surprising to discover ^t of the 
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77 passages nearly 50 are from the first, eighth, and tenth Ma^dalas 
together. The passages further include as many as 7 ddnastutis, 
or ' gift-praises' and give certain late sacrificial technicalities, 
ritualistic riddles, liturgical formularies or nividSy elements of 
occult cosmogony and some other late thought-obscurities, besides 
containing the only actual reference to the ASvamedha or Horse- 
sacrifice in the Rigveda. Moreover, we find amongst these passages 
the famous rik in hatred of sage Vasishtha (iii. 53. 23), as also an 
application of the word Asura to demons, besides an instance or 
two of invocations to disease goblins. Some of the h3nnns referred 
to violate the usual descending order of the Mandalas, and actually 
proclaim themselves as ' new songs' in contradistinction from 
those of * ancient singersOthers contain here and there a Pr 5 - 
kritic word like lilau, or a word of peculiar social significance like 
vijdmdtri, or finally a bit of a very free popular love-song, besides 
offering certain rhetorical construction-features or a free handling 
of metres. Quite a few of these passages narrate the circumstan¬ 
ces attending Agni's mysterious birth or young Indra's familiar 
and far-famed exploits in a brief allusive fashion. Lastly we 
might mention the circumstance that specific and somewhat 
unfamiliar proper names such as the river Sipha or ,)the un-Aryan 
country of the Kikatas, the prince KuliSa and his wife (?) Kuli§i, 
are often met with in these passages,—quite apart from the names 
of the liberal patrons in the ddnasMis proper, some of which, it 
might be noted in passing, have an un-Sanskritic ring about them. 
Grassmann, it might be obs^ed, has treated a good many of these 
passages as Anhang or Appendix and Arnold's stylometric tests 
yield the following result— 


A 

Bi 

B2 

Cl 

C2 

Total. 

29 

6 

27 

10 

5 

1 

77 


Bloomfield’s new test as to the frequency and the quality of the 
repeated pidas yields a result not discordant on the whole; and 
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we feel fully justified in asserting that the words of the Aikapadika 
section under consideration are most probably taken from a mass 
of new accretion made at a specific time to previously existing 
hynmology.* 

, 6 . The Conclusion further Strengthened.— This condu- 
dusion is further strengthened by a consideration of the remaining 
lexical material of the Aikapadika section whidi exhibits also ana¬ 
logous features. According to our calculation 23 of these words 
occur each only twice in the whole Rigveda, while 18 more words 
occur three times each. Now if a word of uncertain meaning and 
derivation is to be presumed to constitute a late addition to the 
vocabulary, it is clear that all the passages where that word occurs, 
compounded or uncompounded and in the same or different gram¬ 
matical form, must be pronounced equally late. Have we evid¬ 
ence to warrant such a conclusion ? On a careful review of not 
only two or three occurrence words but of words occurring up to 
eight times, we are glad to announce that we have been able to 
gather ample converging evidence. To take a typical case, the 
word ishmlmh (Nigh., iv. r. 25) occurs three times in the Rigveda, 
viz. —^i. 87. 6 (Bi), V. 87. 5 (A) and vii. 56. ii (A), while the form 
ishminam, not listed in the Nighantus, occurs once in v. 52.16 (A). 
The word does not occur associated with any other word in a 
compound. Now hjonn v. 87 is regarded as an Anhang both by 
Grassmann and H. Oldenberg, it being the very last hymn of 
the Masala. Hymn v. 52 ends with a danastuti in the last rik, 
no. 17, and it is not improbable that the two preceding riks, as 
marking a transition to the ' gift-praise ’, are also of the same age 
as the last, unless the whole h3nnn is late. The points of lateness in 
i. 87 are: the use of the word virapUnah [assuming the correctness 

* One would suppose that the difficult words should be the older 
and tiM more archaic ones. But new or loan words could also be difficult 
words. Further, the difficult words ol the older canon were already 
dealt with in the first three chapters of the Nighaptv> the Aikapadika 
being the 4 tb chapter and of different authorship.' For a full discussion 
of the proUem see £>r. Belvalkar's paper on the Literary Strata in tke 
itifveda read before the Second Oriental Conference at Calcutta. 
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of Bloomfield’s latest theory as to its original formation from 
vtm+^al« (Avestic /|^M)+po8sessive termination], the reference in 
fik 5 to the ' holy names ’ of the Maruts, and to the' pious descent 
from worthy forefathers’ of which the poet boasts in the same 
stanza. As to vii. 56. ii, our last case, we may note that in a 
hymn of 25 fiks Grassmann has put down just the iith (and the 
last) as Anhang. 

7 . An Objection to the New Method Anticipated and 
Answered. —Of the total number of words in the Aikapadika a 
little less than just a third occur more than 8 or 10 times each in 
the Rigveda; and some of these words—such as dchcKha (Nigh. iv. 
2. 78, indhah (Nigh. iv. 2. 6 ),duritdm (Nigh. iv. 3.47), or vdfi (Nigh, 
iv. I. 44)—are of such frequent occurrence in the Rigveda that it 
is impossible to imagine that the words are new and belong to the 
later portions of the Veda. This circumstance might seem to mili¬ 
tate against our conclusion, but on careful reflection we are in most 
cases able to find out an adequate reason for the introduction of 
these words in the Aikapadika. It is not that the word as such 
is new, but that its accent or sense or use in specific passages is 
unusual. Thus the word dchchha (with the unlengthened final 
vowel) occurs in the Saihhits only at the end of a pSda or metri¬ 
cal unit. There are only two exceptions : Rv. i. 31. 17 (B2) and 
ix. 106. I, and in the first of them it is without any noun in the 
accusative case governed by it. The adjective andhdh (=:blind) 
occurs thrice in this form and over a dozen times in other case- 
forms while the noun dndhah (=food) occurs nearly a hundred times 
in the Rigveda all told. But it is only in one passage, viz., Rig- 
' veda vii. 88. 2—that famous hymn where Vasishtha speaks of his 
sailing in a boat in Varuna’s company to the God's house—that its 
interpretation offers anything like a problem. The word ditritdm, 
which is normally oxytone or antoddtta, is accented on the first 
syllable only in Rigveda i. 125. 7 (B2). The word vdSi occurs 14 
times in the Rigveda, and in just half the number of passages it is 
some weapon belonging to the Maruts or Storm-gods. In six other 
passages the context leaves no doubt that some kind of weapon is 
probably meant by the word. In the only remaining passage. 
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Rigveda viii. 12.12,—which is admittedly a dhiiir ndviyasi : a ne\i^ 
song,—^its meaning is somewhat uncertain, different scholars pro¬ 
posing for it such diverse senses as an axe, a sword, a knife, a hymn, 
or the pressing stones. If in this -way we are able to discover a 
reason for the inclusion in our Nigha^^u lists, of certain words of 
frequent occurrence, and to identify flaeiiifecific passage (or passages) 
intended, these passages are generally found to exhibit the 
same features as before, and—a few stubborn remnants apart— 
the conclusion already rendered highly probable is thereby placed 
almost beyond the reach of doubt. The passages to the relative 
lateness of which the Aikapadika section thus bears testimony 
come from some 350 hymns, or a little over a third part of our 
present Rigveda, more than half the new material belonging to the 
first, the eighth, and the tenth Masalas. 

8. The Bearing of the Conclusion on the Problem before 
Us.—Very little related to philosophy, as this philological dis¬ 
quisition might appear at first sight, it gives us definitely a start¬ 
ing point for this Volume. The features characteristic of these 
new Vedic accretions, such as have been described above (§ 5), are 
generally absent in the earlier portions of the Rigveda. This takes 
the edge off the not-too-flattering picture of the Vedic bards and 
the source of their poetic inspiration which most European and 
American accounts of the religion of the Veda invariably offer for 
the delectation of their readers. The characteristics which these 
savants discover in the Veda are certainly there; but they rather 
belong to the latest portions of it—portions which, as we shall 
presently see, are nearer to the times of the BrShmanas. But 
there was a primitive Vedic religion wherein feeling was not over¬ 
laid, was not outraged, by form; where the joy in existence was 
not marred by a too frequent necessity to propitiate some malig¬ 
nant lesser spirits or to seek the intervention of the all-too-knowing 
and all-too-grabbing priest-hood. The first generation of Vedic 
scholars might have allowed their enthusiasm to get the better of 
their judgment in delineating an all too idyllic picture of the pri¬ 
mitive Vedic Aryan in his bucolic surroundings, but be certainly w^ 
not| from start on, the wild ruffian rough-ridden by the priest or 
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k^pt in check by the dread of disease goblins and spectres of dead 
forefathers that some would have us believe him to be. At any 
Tate the attempt to turn the whole Rigveda into pure priest-poetry 
through and through can no longer be accepted without a grain of 
salt.* 

9 . The Chronologicai Limits of the Late Vedic Period.— 
Leaving the earlier phases of Vedic religion for a detailed treatment 
in another volume of this series, we take up here, at first, the 
consideration of the distance that separates the latest phase 
of the Vedic religion, as evidenced amongest others by these accre¬ 
tions, from the beginning of what we might call the BrShmana 
period. Yaska here gives us the necessary chronological starting 
point. To him the Nighantus are a samamndya or a ' holy collec¬ 
tion,* the work of ancient sages, and he knows of many recensions 
of it. Yaska, further, is not the earliest expositor of the Nighan¬ 
tus : he probably was not even in possession of all the exact Vedic 
passages from which the words were chosen by the author or 
authors of the lists. On the other hand Yaska quotes from a 
large number of Brahmana texts—including probably the 
^tapatha Brahmana and the Taittirlya Aranyaka—and to 
these two texts, as also to Yaska himself, the Rigveda is already 
a Da^atayl: divided into ten Mandalas and possessing a definitely 
tabulated content. Yaska speaks of the Brahmanas as " given to 
too large an indulgence in metaphors: bahu-bhakti-vddini (Nir. 
vii. 24),** and he seems to have lived nearer the time of the Brah¬ 
manas than to that of the authors of the Nighantu lists. And the 
accretions to the Rigveda of which the Aikapadika section of the 
Nighantus takes count evidently belong to a period still earlier. 
Now Yaska is admitted on all hands to be a predecessor of Panini; 

* As against the remarks of Bloomfield aneant Rv. 1 . 92. 5. (Religion 
of the Veda, p. 66) be it noted that the hymn is a late accretion. It is 
composite in character and is, as such, assigned by Arnold to three difie* 
rent periods. Bloomfield himself notes that three out of its twelve . 
repeated pfidas are demonstrably inferior. The hymn contains the word 
Svaghnln from the Aihapadiha section. It is of course unfair to regard 
such a hymn as the norm of Vedic poetry. 

z [History of Indian Philosophy; Vol. 2) 
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and PSnini, even the most conservative or critical European scholars 
are prepared to assign to cir. 500 b. c., while Goldsthcker, R. G. 
Bhandarkar, and V. A. Smith see no objection in placing Pinini in 
the 7th century before Christ. Working our way backwards from 
PS^ini, who, be it noted, speaks of ‘ ancient ’ and ‘ late ’ BrShma^a 
texts, if full justice is to be done to the large mass of literary and 
scientific activity of the pre-P 5 ninIya and the BrShmana periods, 
we cannot reasonably postulate for the latest accretions to the 
Rlgveda any date subsequent to b. c. 1000 or 1200. In fact, 
they might have been made much earlier, the mass of already ex¬ 
isting Vedic hymns to which these additions were made belonging to 
a period earlier still by many a century. The stage reached by this 
‘ late ’ Veda is the point at which the first volume of this History 
would naturally end, and the present take its start. It would be 
convenient, therefore, to afford here a somewhat detailed picture 
of tke conditions of life, the state of general culture, and the 
level of religio-philosophic speculation reached during this last 
jfiiase of ‘ Vedic ’ society. 

10 . A Probable Shifting of the Geographical Background 
BETWEEN THE EARLY AND THE Late Vedic PERIOD.— The geogra¬ 
phical horizon for the late Vedic period was the Panjab, especially 
the north-western part of it as watered by the Indus and its tribu¬ 
taries on both sides,—all of which find a mention in the Rigveda. 
We need not, however, conclude that this had always been the 
'back-ground even for the earliest portions of the Rigveda. There 
is evidence to prove that portions of our present Rigveda were 
composed beyond the Hindukush, to the west and north of it.* 
Brunnhofer has collected a mass of facts which, even after large 
deductions are made for his tendency to theorise on insufiicient 
data, make it very probable that some part of the Rigveda at any 
rate is the work of poets inhabiting thb North Iran from the Caspian 
Sea to the Panjab. We may further add that Ptolemy speaks of the 
* seven tributaries' of the Oxus (with which some scholars identify 
the Vedic Sarasvatl and the Vedic RasS) and there is even now a 

* See HiUebrandt, Vediseie MytMogie, i. 83-ti6; Ludwig, D$r Rigveda, 
iii, 196 !. 
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portion of Chinese Turkestan called Semiretchenski*krai or "'Land of 
the Seven Rivers ", which, curiously enough, answers more truly 
to Alberuni's description of the Sapta-sindhu as the land of the 
rivers flowing northwards of the Hindukush and uniting their waters 
near Turmuz (Tarmes) and forming the river Oxus; while our 
knowledge of pre-historic Aryan migrations and colonies in Central 
Asia is yet too much in its infancy to permit a mere acquiescence 
in the time-honoured orthodox conclusions, which seem to be now 
thrown into the melting-pot by the discoveries actual and impend¬ 
ing that we owe to Assyriology. Be it noted here for our imme¬ 
diate purpose that the names of a number of the patron-princes 
of the ' gift-praises,* and of the priestly composers of them as re¬ 
corded in the traditional Anukramanis, as also the few specific 
geographical names belonging to the later Vedic accretions have 
an un-Sanskritic ring about them, and seem to hail from .beyond 
India and the Indus. 

11 . Evidence for a Race-mixture in the Veda.— The people 
to whom we owe the Veda belonged to the race of the fair-skinned 
Aryans who call the un-Aryan tribes with whom they came into con¬ 
tact by the appellation of Ddsas or Dasyus and sometimes even of 
A suras, and describe them as misfeatured or noseless, godless, 
non-sacrificing people who speak in a barbarous tongue and are 
given to strange practices (such as Phallus-worship, and the wor¬ 
ship of Female Energy). It is usual to identify the Dasas with 
the Aa(ra« or Dahae of the Caspian Steppes, and the Asuraswith 
the Assyrians. If these be the original connotations of the terms 
their association, in the late Vedic period, with the tribes already 
in possession of India whom the Aryans subdued as they entered 
the country can be explained as a transfer by reminiscence of 
identical names from the old to the new opponents of Aryan ad¬ 
vance : a transfer which would be materially helped if, as we have 
reason to suppose, the new enemies exhibited characteristics and 
practices which the old enemies also possessed* That the dark- 
skkmed people whom the advancing Aryans encoimtared in India 
were themselves not indigenous to the country but were, like the 
Aryams, invaders from without is now generally admitt^ i and 
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that they must therefore have stretdied once as far west as the 
Caspian Sea and Mesopotamia, or must in any case have come 
under the influence of the civilisation of the Dahse and Assyrians, 
is.an h)^thesis not in itself improbable. 

12. The Effect of this Race-fusion on the Reugion of 
THE People. —^The question now to determine is to ascertain the 
share which these non-Aryan Dasas and Asuras had in the shaping 
of the religious beliefs and practices of the Aryans, a question which 
gains additional cogency from the circumstance that the conquer¬ 
ing Aryans did not exterminate but did largely assimilate the cul¬ 
ture of the subdued races. Fierce and bitter as the struggle might 
have been at times, the pioneers of Indo-Aryan civilisation, as repre¬ 
senting the culture of a race of warrior-poets and philosophers, 
won their way even more effectively by their superior intellectual 
qualities than by their fighting strength. The Aryan immigrants 
who formed a minority probably made in the end a virtue of ne¬ 
cessity by adopting the primitive non-Aryan communal village- 
system as the basis for their economic superstructure. Hence pro¬ 
bably, at this periodl, we find a transfer, in the field of religion, of a 
host of lesser gods and spirits (together with certain superstitious 
beliefs , and praptices) to the earlier Aryan system of religious rites 
which were in their essentials based upon an adoration of natural 
phenomena. For we believe that the prevalence of magic and witch¬ 
craft and tree and animal worship in the Aryan religious s}rstem is 
best explained not as deterioration, under the machinations of the 
priesthood, of the original free nature-worship of the Aryans; nor 
again as the contemporary but popular phase of the Aryan religion 
coeval with the' hieratic ’ portion of it, if not actually a still earlier 
phase of it; but rather as due to the fusion and assimilation of the 
beliefs and practices qf a nature-worshipping race with the demo- 
nolatrous cult of another distinct race. Already before the com¬ 
mencement of the late Vedic period the fusion was well-nigh com¬ 
pleted, and the peculiar features of the lower elements in the 
Vedic pantheon had even begun to modify the character of the 
(flder Vedic gods and the mode and the motive of thdr worship 
in ways more than one. 
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13. Its Bearing on the Formulation of the Castes.— The 
Vedic society also exhibits in its latest stage a definite tendency 
towards the formulation of castes. The rigidity and exclusive¬ 
ness of the castes as we now know them is of course the product 
of the conditions of a much later age. In its inception the pheno¬ 
menon was only the inevitable result produced by the fusion of two 
incompatible cultures. The real sore point in the system was 
naturally the fourth or the Sudra class. A people that have to fight 
their way for any length of time naturally divide themselves into 
fighters and non-fighters; and as befits a pious and god-fearing 
people, their successes and defeats in warfare actual and anticipated 
call forth an effusion of gratitude or contrition which finds an out¬ 
ward expression in collective sacrifices and prayers ; and these in 
course of time become elaborate and demand the services of special 
experts. This is the origin of the class of professional priests. 
The formulation of the first three castes is thus originally based 
upon a difference of function—upon gunakarmavihhdga : and there 
are at first no disabilities and consequently no grievances in the 
system. But with the amalgamation of the patriarchal form of 
the Aryan society with the matriarchal* form of the non-Aryan 
society there arose problems which demanded peculiar treatment. 
The Aryan invaders had behind them the heritage of a long and 
not-inglorious past which it was a point of honour with them to 
preserve and transmit intact to succeeding generations; and as 
the Dasas were admittedly people with a defective articulation (mri- 
dhrav^hah) the knowledge of the Scriptures was denied to them, 
and was by common consent entrusted to the custody of a class 
specially selected and trained for the purpose. As Havell observes: 
caste laws were laws of spiritual eugenics, designed to promote the 
evolution of a higher race. That the priests, once placed in the 
peculiar position of the guardians of the holy treasure, and now 
armed with the power which their mastery over the mystic charms 
and incantations gave them, should have arrogated to themselves 
more and more of the same power is what was to be expected. In 
the later Veda the apotheosis of priesthood had just commenced: 
Its real Uoom was in the subsequent pmod. 
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14 . Its Bearikg on the Form of Government. —^Thc same con¬ 
ditions which led to the rise in the social status of the priest also con¬ 
tributed to the increase in the dignity and power of the prince or 
tribal head. When the Aryans alone formed the bulk of the ViSa]^ 
or people, the voice of the people made itself heard in all tribal 
deliberations either directly or through their representatives. But 
when the non-Aryans formed the bvrik of the populace, hereditary 
kingship supplanted the elected tribal chieftainship, a formal consent 
of the townsmen and countrymen—the Paurajampadah —being 
sought and rarely withheld on occasions like the accession of a 
new king. The peculiar conditions attending this fusion of races 
thus accounts for the fact that, unlike the sister branches of the 
Aryan race in Greece and elsewhere, the Indian Aryans, speaking 
generally, failed to develop a sense of civic consciousness on a 
large scale and contribute their own share to the evolution of the 
PbUty. 

15 . Growth of Legends about Gods and Deified Sages.— 
The gods of the older Veda were for the most part transparent 
personifications of the mighty forces and phenomena of Nature 
such as the Sun, the Moon, the Dawn, the Fire, the Thunder, and 
the Sky-father. They were conceived of as all equally mighty 
and equally potent distributors of favours and frowns amongst 
supplicant or rebellent mortals. There was so to say a republic of 
equals amongst them with some one of them regarded in turn as 
the Asura or the Sovran Lord, according as the particular fancy 
or bias of the sage-poet for the time being might direct. As long 
as the specific nature-phenomenon for which a god stood was 
wjthin living memory and readily recognisable, there was little 
chance for any pronounced growth of anthropomorphic m)rths 
(such as those connected with Greek gods) concerning their origin, 
career, and relations to particular human worshippers. But to¬ 
wards the end of the Vedic period we notice the existence of a 
considerable mass of legends growing about certain well-remem¬ 
bered acts of divine help and rescue believed to have been induced 
by the intercession of specific priests and specific acts of worship. 
And as particular priestly families got intimately connected with 
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particular gods there arose stories about the heavenly parentage 
or miraculous powers and godly ties of a Vasishtha or a VSmadeva. 
Some noted priests of yore were at the same time believed to have 
even assisted the gods themselves in their exploits like the breaking 
of un-Aryan Dragon-fortresses or the liberating of the divine milch- 
cows, and admitted to a fellowship with the other members of the 
pantheon. Another tendency of the late Vedic period to be men¬ 
tioned here is the deification of certain abstract conceptions such 
as the mystic power of prayer, the efficacy of certain modes of ad¬ 
dress and worship and of the benevolent mood of the gods induced 
by it, as also of the divine law and order believed to be immanent in 
the Universe. Personified abstractions such as Brihaspati or 
Brahmanaspati, Aramati, Aditi, Rita, §raddh 5 , etc. are some of the 
instances in point. 

16 . Mixture of God-types. —But a more profound change in 
the early ideas about the older gods was the result of a contact o 
these gods with gods of another type belonging to another race. 
Oldenberg has given it as his opinion that Mitra, Vanina and the 
seven Adityas of the Vedic pantheon (standing according to him, 
for the Sun, the Moon, and the seven Planets), were borrowed by 
the Aryans from Semitic religion. And if he be right in another 
view of his which regards the ‘ Ap 3 m Napat' as originally a dis¬ 
tinct god—a water-dragon—who later got identified with Agni 
because of Agni’s relations to the water (i.e. doud-water) in his 
form of lightning, that would be another proof of a mixture of god- 
types which took place about this time. In any case TaimSta, the 
Chaldean Water-dragon whom Indra vanquishes, actually figures 
in the Atharvaveda under that very name; and amongst the 
goddesses and lesser gods, as also amongst certain epithets or 
exploits of the established gods like Indra or the Alvins, some 
other traces of borrowing from without it is not very difficult 
to detect. 

17 . Change in the Spirit of Worship.—Now the borrowed 
gods belonged to a system which was probably nurtured under a 
different conception of god-head from that underlying the Aryan 
Nature gods. These other gods were more to be dreaded than ap* 
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preached in con6dence. They were terjji^—not to s^ffutalicioits 
—and their propitiatory ritual was naojfis ; l>ut 

when once propitiated they could form a very Ipl^lJdftble weapon 
against the worshippers' mortal enemies hidden. As we 

approach from the older to the newer ^Ved^, we notice a change of 
spirit in the invocations to the gods. While originally the poet- 
priest was content to invite the gods, in the fulness of his heart, 
to partake of his offering, now he becomes more anxious to secure 
a monopoly of the god to himself and to his patron, to avert him 
and his grace from his rival worshippers, and even to pronounce 
imprecations on them and urge the god of his worship to bum, 
to destroy, to annihilate those that hate us and whom we hate.'’ 
And in order that this might be the more effectively accomplished 
the sacrifice was now elaborated and its numberless details fixed 
with dogmatic precision, with the result that the sacrifice itself 
came to be regarded as the magic fishing-net which even the gods 
themselves could not always elude. 

18 , Sacrifice as Sympathetic Magic.— This elaboration of 
the technical part of the worship, facilitated no doubt by the re¬ 
cognition of an order of priesthood, brought in however a fundamen¬ 
tal modification of the original idea of sacrifice. Some scholars 
are of opinion that the root-idea of every primitive sacrifice is 
sympathetic magic. Thus the Soma sacrifice is according to them 
a sympathetic rain-charm : as the pressed Soma lets dowir drops 
of juice so should Indra, the Lord of the rain-cloud, pour down 
showers of heavenly water. And attention is directed in this con¬ 
nection to the order of gods invoked for it at the three savanas : 
PrajSpati the most prominent god of sacrifice in the BrShmanas 
appearing therein only in a minor role. But this idea of the sacri¬ 
fice as sympathetic magic cannot, we think, be applied universally. 
There are different kinds of sacrifices: sacrifices as thanks-offerings, 
as expiatory rites, as pwropitiatory or preventive practices, as 
suppljicaj^ns for personal gifts or as imprecations of divine wrath 
an t^^ oflfenders; and the motifs underlying these are, some of them, 
natural and elementary that it is perhaps unneessary to seek 
them a m^/pjdc or magical origiii. In a sense of course it is true 
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that an element of magic is present in all those cases where man 
imagines that he is able, by word or deed, to make a god directly 
serviceable to him. But for a sacrifice to be truly called an act 
of magic it must in its several details be a conscious reproduction 
on a small scale of what the god is required to do or give. We 
cannot say that this was the case in the ordinary pouring of the 
Soma libations by the head of the family. At the same time 
it must be freely admitted that once the sacrifice has become 
more than a mere family concern and, as a consequence, the 
idea of magic and incantation is consciously introduced into 
the religious dogma of a people, it has a tendency to invade 
and permeate all through its highways and byways. Be that as it 
may, the inclusion of the lesser gods in the Vedic pantheon must 
at any rate have effected not only a change in the original concep¬ 
tion about the older gods, but a material modification of the 
spirit of their cult also, the modification being deliberately regulat¬ 
ed, along a specific line, at the time of the BrShmanas. The tech¬ 
nique of the sacrifice as so elaborated was shrouded in deep mystery 
and was very jealously guarded, symbols and suggestions, as was 
to be expected, playing an extensive role in all its stages. 

19 . Elaboration of the Sacrifice and its Elevation into 
THE World-principle. —A further step in the same direction was 
the elevation of the sacrifice into a world-principle. The whole 
world is a sacrifice ; the gods perform their functions through sacri¬ 
fice : PrajSpati the Lord of Creation himself typifies sacrifice in his 
cosmogenic activity. And it was not only the sacrifice as a whole 
but even the several stages of it—^its preliminary rites and cere¬ 
monies, the Diksha, the fasts, the baths, and even the place and the 
period of worship, the number of priests and potsherds and puro- 
daias —<dl came to be invested with cosmic significance. This 
elaboration had just commenced in the late Vedic period, its 
culmination falling within the period of the Brahmanas proper. 

20 . MoDincATioNS OF the Grihya SamskAras : (i) 

Rites. —We notice the same'change of front if from thes^e Sirauta 
or Vedic sacrifices we turn to the G^^ihya-sanxsk&ras or Domestic^ 
rites. This is a subject which in its fulness will hav<a to be treated 
3 [History of Indian Phiiosc^hy : Vol. a] 
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in another place. Here we select a few t 3 ?pical cases to show whith¬ 
er the wind was blowing. In the earlier part of the Vedic period 
it is now generally admitted that burial was at least just as com¬ 
mon a mode of disposal of the dead as burning. Rigveda x. 15.14 
—one of the hymns belonging to the ‘ later ’ Veda—speaks of both 
the modes of disposal jointly. The Grihya manuals, however, 
recognise burning as the only correct mode of disposal of the 
adult dead; and we notice that towards the close of the 
Vedic period burning had largely supplanted burial. Now, ac¬ 
cording to primitive folk-psychology, the adage that the dead 
never return is true less of the buried dead than of the burnt dead ; 
for, whatever precautions one might take to bury along with the 
corpse the objects that the dear departed might have been much 
addicted to during his life-time, there remained the possibility, 
while the bones stood intact, of the spirit of the dead re-inhabiting 
the skeleton and causing distress and even disaster to the survi¬ 
ving relatives. For, as long as the body lasts, the soul is bound to 
it; it enjoys no rest itself and allows none to the survivors, whom 
it terrifies by manifold appearances. Now, nothing can destroy 
the visible counterpart of the soul more quickly and effec'tively 
than fire. By binning the body we serve the interests of the dead, 
who no longer roam about restlessly, and still more those of the 
living, whom the ghost of the dead can never meet again there¬ 
after. The change from burial to cremation, involving as it does a 
corresponding change in the funeral rites and obsequies, is a revolu¬ 
tion in practice which can only be adequately explained by a com¬ 
plete change in the ideas about life and death. It involves a be¬ 
lief in ghosts and evil spirits possessing a capacity more to harm 
men than to protect them ; and such a behef is in a line with the 
other ideas that we know to be characteristic of the late Vedic 
poiod. 

21. (ii) Upanayana. — ^As another example of a different order 
but pointing ultimately to the same conclusion let us consider the 
Upana 3 rana-samskSra or the rite of Initiation. There is no re¬ 
ference to this rite in the Rigveda, although it is not quite unlikely 
that this rite (which in fact has an Indo-Iraniaa analogue in what 
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is now called the Navajot ceremony amongst the Parsis) did exist 
amongst the Aryans from the earliest times. All primitive people 
in fact possess some kind of a ceremony connected with the formal 
receiving of an adult youth as a regular member of the tribe; but 
the form in which this SamskSra is presupposed in the Brahmanas 
and presented in the Grihya Sutras clearly shows the preponderence 
of the priestly interest in the formulation of its details. It is in 
effect a long period of rigorous apprenticeship calculated to preserve 
the monopoly of the knowledge of the holy Scriptures from being 
invaded by unworthy hands. The Upanayana is conceived as a 
new birth : even the name of the candidate for initiation is changedi 
and stories such as that of Satyakama JabSla (Chha. Up. iv. 4 ) 
show how jealously the right was guarded. The late Vedic period 
might then be presumed to have been the time when an originally 
non-Vedic rite, calculated to confer on the adolscent the rights and 
obligations of an active member of the society, was taken up and 
transformed so as to serve the interests of the higher order. 
The elaboration in the details of the other SamskSras tells a similar 
tale. We are everywhere conscious of a deliberate attempt to 
preserve, to change and to organise in a specific direction and for 
an identical purpose. 

22. Ethical Ideas of the Early Vedic Period.— The Ethical 
ideas of the late Vedic period show a similar transitional stage. Of 
course, throughout the course of Indian speculation, ethics has 
never been completely divorced from religion : the relations between 
man and man generally form a by-issue of the larger problem of 
the relation between man and God. We find, for instance, in Vedic 
times that if one wanted to be happy and desired that his rival 
should be miserable, all that he had to do was to prove by words and 
deeds that he himself was a pious worshipper who never missed his 
daily oblations to the gods, whereas the other fellow was a nig¬ 
gardly patron who knew not sacrifice; and then Indra or Varuna 
was expected to do the needful. With the Vedic Aryans there¬ 
fore virtue was knowledge: knowledge as to the time, form, and 
prescription attending an offering for the gods; while vice was 
ignorance in these respects. With the elaboration of the technical 
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part of the sacrifice and the growth of a special class of experts 
who made a monopoly of the art, this intellectualistic trend of the 
moral doctrine would have reached an undesirable extreme and 
rendered virtue a by-word for finesse and fusiness over little things, 
but for two elements of safety, one original to the S 5 retem and the 
other borrowed from without. We have ample evidence in the 
earliest parts of the Veda to prove that the several h 5 nnns to gods 
were not all of them estranged from true poetry and moral fervour. 
It does the Vedic poet great wrong to think of him always as a 
greedy beggar trafficking with the gods for the goods of the world. 
At times he rose above the earth and conceived of the god-head 
with the piety and almost the spirituality of a m 5 ^tic. 

23. Their Modification in the Late Vedic Period. —^This 
latent religious feeling, we have reasons to suppose, gained a new 
lease of life by the fusion of the Aryan and non-Aryan cultures 
which we have been considering here from different stand-points. 
Havell is of opinion—and has adduced a number of facts in sup¬ 
port of the opinion-—that the non-Aryan civilisation which, towards 
the end of the Vedic period, was absorbed into the Aryan system 
of belief and practice was based upon a matriarchal form of society. 
We have already seen that it exhibited a tendency towards magic, 
divination, and propitiation of a number of small, local, often 
malignant spirits and totems. Such a primitive faith is univer¬ 
sally swayed by large feelings and emotions, gross but sincere and 
unsophisticated. These emotions refuse to be crowded out or per¬ 
manently suppressed by elaborations in ceremonial, by priestly 
formularies, and high-sounding philosophies. We will have oc¬ 
casion to note later that it is these healthy agitations of the soul of 
the common people that break through the overdrawn intellectual- 
ism or formalism of the BrShmana period and usher in what might 
be styled the "revolt ’’ of the Upanishads. 

24, Vedic /Esthetics.— Even in /Esthetics or the Science of 
the Beautiful we notice the working of the same factors. A sys¬ 
tematic study of this branch of philosophy for the Vedic as well as 
the post-Vedic period is yet a desideratum. As far as Vedic poetry 
is concerned, the various terms used in it to express the idea of the 
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Beautiful in the several shades and phases in which it made its 
appeal, according to Oldenberg, were: Kalyana, Ch5ru, Chitra, 
Pe§as, Bhadra, Bhandishtha, Ranva, SurUpa, Lakshml, Vapus, 
Valgu, Varna, 6ubha, 6rl, ^reyas, Sudri§, Svadu, etc. On a care¬ 
ful consideration of the several passages where these words are 
used it becomes clear that the words express splendour or brilliance, 
opulence, outstanding energy especially for doing good, and the 
possession of some hidden or mystic qualities calculated to please 
and to subdue. The Vedic poets delight in describing the Dawn; 
but they speak more of her rays, of her chariot and horses, of her 
gifts, of her power to stir and set to work, of the general effect of 
her appearance, rather than of her face or cheecks or eyes as a Greek 
poet would have done. " Handsome is that handsome does was 
their motto. The pomp and glitter, and going below the surface, 
the utilitarian significance of a thing is what attracted them : is 
what they delight to discover and describe. Later, §rl becomes 
the goddess of wealth and plenty, Kalyana and Lakshana acquire 
an astrological significance ; Vapus in the Veda means an abnormal 
appearance involving some Maya or magic; and speaking generally, 
the purely aesthetic connotation of the expressions is tinged by 
ethico-theological considerations based upon the dogma of Karma 
and Rebirth, as indicated by the latter-day adage : Yairakritis 
tatm guna vasanti —a fair form is a pass-port for virtue. 

25. The Probable Transformation of it in the Brahmana 
Period. —Nowit is easily imaginable that the ratiocination of the 
Brahmanas should have left no scope for the development of iEsthe- 
tics. There was an inherent incompatability between the two. Con¬ 
sequently the idea of the Beautiful becomes invaded on the one hand 
by gross materialism, so that the most expensive or the most ela¬ 
borate became synon 5 mious with the most beautiful; and on the 
other, by a craving for the weird and the magical, so that a thing 
became beautiful because it was abnormal, or because it was the 
result of some hidden forces at work. Such a change of feeling 
could very well have taken place under the influence of the ideas 
dominating the Late Vedic period, though the only actual evidence 
adducible for the fact is the §ristikta, which is a relatively late 
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Parifishta of the Rigveda,^ and the history of the connotation of 
the words vapus and yaksha. 

26. The Cosmogony and Theogony of the Earlier Veda.— 
Turn we next to the Vedic notions about cosmogony and theogony; 
about the origination of the world and the birth of the gods. The 
earliest speculations on the question are, as natural, mainly poetic 
or mythological with hardly an attempt at S5^tem-building. They 
name some one god or gods—Indra, Varuna, Savitri, or DyavS- 
Prithivl—and credit him or them with the work of creating the 
world, its rivers, mountains, trees, the sun, the moon, and the 
twinkling stars, simultaneously or in succession. The creative 
process is often compared to the art of the carpenter, or the smith, 
but is more often described as a procreative process. Thus we 
find Kavasha Ailusha posing the problem (Rv. x. 31. 7)— 

What was the wood, and what the tree 

Wherefrom they have fashioned the Heaven and the Earth : 

The two that stand fast and age not and help us, 

While days and morns unnumbered pass away ? 

And in^ accordance with this sentiment we find vana (wood) 
raised to the, dignity of a first principle (Cp. the Greek word vXfj) 
and later, when water came to be regarded as such, we find the 
word vana listed in the Nighantus (i. 12. 9) as a synonym for 
water. In Rv. x. 72. 2 the creative process is likened to the art 
of the smith who smelts the metal; but the favourite metaphor of 
the Late Vedic period introduces words like jan to beget or srij to 
pour out, anda or the egg, garhha or embryo, and reias or semen 
virile. This led to the conception of some one specific god as the 
Father, or the Sovran Ruler {A surah pita nah) who creates the world 
and rules over it. There are passages in Rigveda (i. 96. 4, i. 160.4, 
iv. 56.3, viii. 36. 4, ix. 90. i, x. 66. 9, etc.) where the Heaven 
and the Earth are spoken of as created beings. Elsewhere these 
two become themselves the Original Parents. 

27. The Form Assumed by Them in the Later Veda.—As a 
direct result of this conflicting speculation the problem takes on 
the aspect of a riddle in which the poets of the Lat^ Veda delight 
* Known however to the Biihaddevati, 
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to introduce still further complications, regarding the creation as the 
Mays of the Gods which, as such, is beyond htunan comprehension. 
We find for instance Indra credited with the miracle of generating 
from his own body his own father and mother (x. 54. 3); or Aditi 
spoken of as producing Daksha, and being herself in turn produced 
by him (x. 72. 4), this dogma being later received into regular 
philosophy under the guise of the bijankura-nyaya or the maxim 
of the seed and the sprout. 

28 . Progress towards Monotheism. —A further advance in 
these metaphysical speculations consisted, first, in the gradual 
progress towards the idea of One God. This process was facilita¬ 
ted by the tendency of Vedic poetry towards the so-called " Heno- 
theism ” or the readiness to regard, for the time, some one god— 
Indra, Agni, Varuna, Savitri, etc.—as the All-highest and transfer 
to him all the powers and attributes of the other gods. The 
oft-quoted stanza (i. 164. 46)— 

Indra, Mitra, Varuna, Agni, they style him ; 

He is also the Heavenly Bird, the Winged Garutman; 

Being One, the poets many-wise name him : 

They call him Agni, Yama, or MstariiSvan.— 
by no means stands alone. Compare sentiments like (iii. 54. 8)— 
What moves and what moves not, all that, the One rules; 

Also what walks and what flies : all this multiform creation.— 
or like the following, which is the last but one of the Vslakhilya 
suktas (viii. 58. 2)— 

Agni is One only kindled in many places; 

One is the Sun mightily overspreading the world. 

One alone is the Dawn beaming over all this : 

It b the One that has severally become all*thb. 

Thb “ One “ which belongs to the last phase of Vedic cosmogony 
was not considered as a person, nor was He endowed with definite 
characteristics. On the other hand, the Vedic poets delight to leave 
Him in a nebulous condition, assigning Him contradictory qualities 
and uncertain functions. Sometimes the One becomes not ah 
individuality but a principle; a something which b both Being and 
,Not-being, Life and Death, Active and Acted-upon. The best 
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illustration ot this is the famous NSsadlya Sukta (x. 129), but the 
ViSvakarman (x. 82) and the Hiranyagarbha (x. 121) Sfiktas form 
also instructive reading in this connection. 

29 . Vedic Conception of the Creative Process. —Another 
line taken by the cosmogenic speculations of the period was to 
attempt a narrower characterisation of the creative process as dis¬ 
tinguished from the personahty of the Creator. Primitive poetry, 
as we have seen, considered the function as akin to that of 4 he 
carpenter or the smith or the pot-maker, and so depending upon 
the nature of the material and the skill of the operator. The omni¬ 
science of the Creator is an oft-expressed idea, but equal if not 
more credit goes naturally to the supernatural material which He 
finds ready to hand. This conception as well as the other of the 
world-genesis as an act of procreation involves a dualistic assump¬ 
tion which Indian Philosophy has all through its career attempted to 
transcend. In the Nasadlya Siikta, for example, the creative pro¬ 
cess appears to start automatically, i.e., without the intervention 
of a deux ex machina, and in the description of how things stood 
before creation we there get perhaps the earliest germ of what later 
developed into the Parinfima-v 5 da or the doctrine of evolution. 
At the same time the referring back of the whole organic and non- 
organic creation to a first principle which was both being and 
not-being, both life and death, involved the assumption of a ge¬ 
neric relation between all the objects of creation ; and this afford¬ 
ed in time a philosophic justification for the doctrine of trans. 
migration which believed all objects in the world to be inhabited 
by a soul. 

30. Liturgical Abstractions as Creative Forces. —What 
concerns us Itere more directly to note, especially in view of the 
turn that the philosophy of creation took in the period of the 
BrShmanas, are the liturgical abstractions like Rita, Tapas, or 
§TaddhS, and even Sacrifice, which are conceived in the latest por¬ 
tions of the Rigveda as cosmogenic principles. Compare x. 190— 

From Tapas mightily kindled Law and Truth were bom 

Thence the Night was bom and the Billowy Ocean. 

From the Billowy Ocean the Year was produced: 
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And the Lord ot the Winking World fashioned Days and Nights- 
‘ Sun and the Moon, as of old, the Creator formed. 

The Heaven, the Earth, the Mid-World and the Light. 

But it is in the PuruSlia Sukta (x. 90) that we come across the most 
thorough-going elevation of the Sacrifice into a world-principle. 
The only advance beyond this made by the BrShmanas was the 
substituti<^ of PrajSpati in place of the Virat Purusha. This 
topic will be treated more at length in the subsequent chapter. 

31 . Vedic Conception of Life and Death.— The last problem 
that we take up here for discussion is the conception of man’s 
life and death and destiny that prevailed in the Late Vedic period. 
Here also, it will be seen, is noticeable a change from the earlier 
notions, and an advance in the direction of the ideas characteristic 
of BrShmana speculations; and the same general causes domi¬ 
nating the period that we have been hitherto considering seem to 
afford an adequate explanation of this change of front. The 
Vedic notions of the life after death naturally depend upon the 
ideas current at the time concerning life or soul. That the soul 
does not perish with the body, that there is something of man that 
survives the dissolution of his physical envelope is at the basis of 
all funeral observances and gifts in honour of the Manes. The 
human body is a conglomeration of various Elements, and we 
find accordingly a late Vedic passage thus addressing the dead 
(x. 16. 3)— 

Let thy eye go unto the Sun and unto the Wind the breath 
(Atman): Repair unto the Heaven or unto the Earth in ac> 

.. cordance with the Law; or go unto the Water if that be 
beneficial to thee, (or) stand firm with (thy) limbs within 
the Plants. _ 

But the inner soul apparently is something distinct from these. 
The Vedic expression for it (Cp. Rv. i. 113.16, i. 140. 8, x. 15. i. 
etc,) is either the asu, breath, or the energising prindple in 
man; or, in other passages, it is the manas, mind, or the 
thinking and feeling principle in him, which is located, according 
to the Ri^eda (viii. too. 5: Cp. x. 50) within his heart. That this 
buffi' self of man, after death, has s<xhe kind of a body is 
4 CHMorjr of mdUD Pliitowphy; Vd. a 1 
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ai^iarent from a passage like Rigveda x. i6. 5 —May he be 
united with his body, O Jstavedas!’ Compare also the §atapatha 
xii. 2. 2. 5f. 

32 . Fate of the Pious after Death. —After death the 
Soul of the good or pious man went to the Realm of the 
Blessed where Yama, or Yama and Varum, ruled as Kings. 
A tolerably full picture of this realm is to- be found in Rigveda 
ix. 113. yff.— 

Wherein is everlasting lustre, wherein is the Sun ; in that 

eternal undeca3dng world.where Vaivasvata (Yama) 

is King, wherein is the Heaven’s enclosed space (shrine); 

where are these vigorous waters.where is wander 

ing as one lists in the third sphere of the inmost Heaven; 

where the worlds are full of light.where are eager 

wishes and strong desires, wherein is the seat of the Radiant 

One; where is food and full delight.wherein are 

jo3rs and transports and happiness and felicity and where 
the longings of desire are fulfilled—there make me im¬ 
mortal.' 

Elsewhere (Rv. i. 134) we read of Vishnu’s Realm where are " fleet 
and many-homed kine and where is a spring of unfailing meath," 
and of Varuna’s brilliant and hundred-portalled house (vii. 88. 5). 
'This realm of the pious dead is said to be ‘ in the highest Heaven 
or " in the midst of Heaven by the side of the ruddy mom (Rv. 
X. 14. 8, X. 15.7, etc.).” It is a region where all imperfections of the 
world are at an end and where one lives in the companionship of 
the gods, drinking celestial drink with them (either Soma or Ghiita 
or honey—Rv. x. 154. i) and listening to heavenly songs. This is 
of course the lot of the righteous dead who in Heaven receive 
regularly the food-offerings bestowed by their successors, and who 
have themselves performed ishtapUrtas (benevolent gifts and pious 
adorations) with the fruits of which they become united after 
death. 

33 . Fate of the Sinners. —^The Vedic Aryans have not pte: 
served to us an equally detailed picture of Hell mr the realm of the 
unblessed sinners. This is probably because the peoffle were a 
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hopeful and cheerful race who had no relish for depicting in gruesome 
colours the horrors of the Hell. The impious enemies they called 
upon the gods to bom, to smash, to annihilate: they no longer 
cared to inquire after their subsequent fate. The later doctrine 
of the impermanence of heavenly joys —KshiM pmye martya- 
lokam viSanti : when merit is exhausted they enter the world 
of mortals—was not yet formulated; so that the pious 
worshipper, once admitted to the Realm of the Blessed, remained 
there for ever. 

34. Mode of Divine Punishment. —The gods of course were 
' jealous gods ; and they did punish the offenders even amongst the 

believing Aryans. But the punishment took the form of disease, 
poverty or suffering on earth in this very life, and not any frightful, 
suffering after death. Yet occasionally, and in some late passages 
of the Rigveda, we find a few features of the realm, of the 
unblessed described in sure accents. Thus in Rigveda vii. 104 
we read— 

Bum, slay and pierce and hurl down the malefactors into 
bottomless darkness and let them boil like a caldron on 
flames. Punish them with your deadly thunderbolt, with 
your scorching darts. Give them over to the Dragon : 
consign them to the lap of Nirriti: sweep them away 
with all their offspring. Let them sink without a soimd 
underneath the weight of the three worlds. 

The punishment in Hell^ one might imagine, was just as unending 
^ the reward in Heaven; and both were frankly and unmiti- 
gatedly sensuous. As to the belief in metempsychosis, its traces 
are very rare even in the latest Veda; but we reserve the whole 
problem for a subsequent treatment. 

35. Divine Honours for Men.— The highest fate of man was 
accordingly an admission into the Realm' of the Blessed to the 
companionship of the gods. Yama himself is believed to have 
been the first mortal to exercise the privilege of dying; and the 
younger Vedic poetry speaks of many more deified ancestors like 
Manu, Nahusha, the Angirasas, etc. Once admitted into the 
T«nk of the gods, they could be worshipped like other gods; and 
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they possessed also the power of influencing; the life of their des* 
cendants on earth for good or evil. Hence we find passionate 
appeals to the Manes to help their sons and grandsons on earth and 
not to injure them in any way. And just as we have a large mass 
of myths and legends regarding the assistance rendered by gods 
like Indra, Varuna, or A§vins to their pious devotees, so we can very 
well imagine that in the Late Vedic period there were in popular 
vogue a. number of stories regarding the communion on specific 
occasions between the living and the dead. Compare in this con¬ 
nection the story of king UchchaiSSravas Kaupayeya narrated in 
the Jaiminlya Upanishad BrShmana iii. 29!. The belief in ghosts 
and possession by spirits or Gandharvas is clearly presupposed in 
the Brahmanas; and its beginnings can be traced in the Late 
Vedic texts. 

36. Summary. —To sum up. The Late Vedic period which pre¬ 
ceded the period of the BrShmanas by a few centuries and which 
prepared the ground for it, itself came at the end of a long past 
with its own history of belief and practice which is to form the 
subject of our First Volume. The burden of this past kept conti¬ 
nually influencing the course of the subsequent evolution of the 
Vedic Society; but the point at which the present volume takes 
its start marks a rift in the belief of the people and a struggle to 
regain the balance. It formed the meeting point of two cons 
flicting cultures, a fusion of them, involving considerable iimer and 
outer re-adjustment. This we have seen illustrated in the social 
and economic rearrangement, in theology and the mode of worship, 
in daily achara, in ethics, aesthetics and metaphysics. It was a time 
when older gods were appearing in a newer light; when there was in 
evidence inevery walk of life the need for forming newer basic ideas; 
when the old had to be preserved and made stronger by the incor¬ 
poration of the new. Indra, as Oldenberg observes, had long 
laid down his bolt, as there were no longer for him any fresh iron 
citadels of the dark Dragons to be smashed. But the gods of the 
period, and the human legislators who arrogated to themselves the 
power of the gods, had to face the still more difficult task of social 
and religious reconstruction. And for one successful a^eiupt. 
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at reconstruction there must have been made many a previous at¬ 
tempt along similar lines that failed. The attempt that did succeed 
went to the credit of the BrShma^; and while we are wading our 
way patiently through the so-called " priestly twaddle,” gleaning 
a few grains of com from out of a heap of husk, we must not lose 
sight of the important conservative work of the Brahma^, a work 
which, in spite of their tireless repetition and verbosity, gained for 
them a ready reception amongst the Revealed Scriptures of 
India. 



CHAPTER SECOND 

A SURVEY OF BRAHMANA SPECULATIONS. 

1. The Problem of Chronological Stratification in the 
BrAhmanas.— ^The great texts of Vedic exegesis known as the 
Brahmanas, together with their supplements called the Aranyakas, 
constitute in their entirety a mass of literary productions (comprising 
some two dozen of our extant tracts small and large and perhaps 
about as many others that survive only by their names) which 
might very well have taken some five or six if not more centuries 
for their composition, the older portions of them, as compared 
with those belonging to a later period, exhibiting certain well- 
marked differences not only-in their mythology and theology, their 
metaphysics and ethics, but also in their style, grammar, and 
syntax. The problem of chronological stratification in the Brah- 
manas (and by this term we are to understand also the Brahmana 
portions in the Younger Vedas, especially the Black Yajurveda) is 
in fact exactly analogous to that of Rigvedic stratification discussed 
in the preceding chapter. We have, on the one hand, certain 
lexical and grammatical tests (e.g. the use of the Narrative Per¬ 
fect in preference to the Imperfect of earlier usage) andx)ther inter¬ 
nal evidence; such as the mention of specific teachers, kings, coun¬ 
tries, and advanced religio-philosophic ideas and sacrificial techni¬ 
que ; while there are, on the other hand, a number of rather consi¬ 
derable repetitions, elaborations, abridgments, adaptations, and 
cross-references-betwixt one BrShmam text and another, which 
mark certain sections of them as relatively original or borrowed, 
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primitive or advanced. These several tests, if applied in a thorou^- 
ly systematic fashion, are likely to result in a distribution of the 
whole mass of the BrShma^ and allied texts into specific chrono¬ 
logical groups through which it would be possible to trace an 
ideological development extending over probably a number of 
centuries, although it has to be at the same time borne in mind that 
the older and the newer portions in these texts are placed so near 
to each other and are at times so inextricably mixed up that, in 
a few cases, it would be legitimate to suspect and even possible 
to detect a later hand working over older BrShmana material so 
as to make it more closely accord with the ideas and the idiom of 
his own time—the operation being at least as often a necessary 
and unconscious result of the method of preserving and transmit¬ 
ting the texts orally from teacher to pupil as it might have been 
deliberate and fore-intended. Now PSnini (iv. 3. 105), as is well 
known, distinguishes between Br 3 hmanas and Kalpas which were 
in his days looked upon as puram or ancient in relation to texts 
nearer his own time. And in view of the conclusions recited above 
(Chap. I, §9) it is therefore not inconceivable that while on the one 
hand some of the oldest BrShmana texts are contemporary with— 
if not even earlier than—some of the latest portions of the Samhits 
proper, some of the latest productions of the BrShmana period, 
on the other hand, are coeval with certain works of the succeeding 
or the Sstra period. An account of the philosophy in the BrSh- 
manRS, to be accurate and acceptable, must necessarily follow— 
as far as the inherent difiiculties and limitations of the problem 
permit it—the probable historical sequence of the texts with a view 
to discover a corresponding inner development in their thought. 

2 . Classihed List of the Extant BrAhmanas— A large num¬ 
ber of the BrShmana texts have been lost to us. The extant texts 
together with the Branch of ^khs of the Veda to which they 
are traditionally attached are shown in the following table, which 
includes also the Ara^yakas and the more important of ^e Upa- 
nishads, but excludes the PariSishtas or Supplements professedly so 
called, which are quite miscellaneous in their contents and of 
which a large number claim to belong to the Atharva-veda. 
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6. DevatSdhysya Brshmam 

7. VaoDSa BrShmam 

8. Samhitopanishad Brab. 
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Sroti Texts according to the §akhas— (concJi.) 



Completely preserved. f No longer extant. t Preserved in parts. 
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3. Tbntattvb Chronological Grouping op these Texts.—As 
has been just indicated a large number of the texts above listed are 
composite in nature: contain in them portions belonging to dif¬ 
ferent times and authorship; and we must be on our guard in mak¬ 
ing general statements about any one of them as a whole which 
are true only of certain parts of them. The Katha Upanishad, 
the Aitareya Aranyaka, and the datapaths BrShmam are the most 
glaring instances of such composite texts. The main arguments to 
prove the composite nature of the §atapatha, for instance, are these: 

(1) Patafijali on PSi^ iv. 2. 6o quotes a §lokavSrtika which refers 
to a BrShmam text called Shashtipatha, and this can refer only to 
the datapaths, Ks^as i-ix, which contain exactly sixty chapters. 

(2) ^tapatha K9nda xii is called madhyafna or middle; and this 

is explicable only if the latter part of the datapaths, i.e., Ki^as 
x-xiv, were onbe regarded as a distinct work, with Ka^a xii in the 
centre. (3) Ka^as i-v often quote the views of Yajfiavalkya as 
an authority and he appears in that capacity also in Kapdas xi-xiv; 
but Kandas vi-x ignore him altogether, his place being here taken 
by ^ndilya. (4) The ^Indilya portion ends with a VamSa or 
geneological list of teachers thus indicating difference of tradition. 
It also has unity of subject, all its five Kandas dealing with Agni- 
chayana. (5) The second Yajfiavalkya portion is itself composite, 
its concluding part (sB^ihadaranyaka Upanishad, Chapters 5 
and 6) being admittedly a Khilaor a Supplement. There are also 
minor interpolations in it. (6) Finally, we have the linguistic tests 
such as the use of the Narrative Perfect, tlie ratio of the Pofects 
to the Imperfects rising from about 10 per cent for the por¬ 

tions to .about 135 per cent for the nth and the 14th Kapdas. 
It would be advantageous under the circumstances to afford here, 
for purposes of ready reference, a tentative dironological grouping 
of the several BiHhmapa and Arapyaka texts—the Upanisbads we 
reserve entire for detailed treatment in a later chapter—framed 
after a careful coiSsideration of the language, style, contents, repe- 
titiohs,! cross-references, and other internal and external tests. 
The table, we repeat, is tentative in its nature and ignores the 
smaller interpolations within the several sections of a work. 
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4. The CRRONotoGicAi Limits of the BsIhhana Period.— 
Now, to ailord an approximation as to the probable period of the 
composition of these theological tracts it will perhaps be sufficient 
to state that one' of the latest of them—the Gopatha BrShmana 
which itself quotes freely from a number of earlier BrShma^ texts 
—generally admitted to have been known to YSska (Nirukta, espe¬ 
cially viii. 22) ; and YSska's date cannot have been later than b.c. 
700. And if we have to assume in the evolution of the theology 
of the BrShmanas some four or five well-marked literary stages 
prior to the Gopatha, it is obvious that the oldest BrShmanas will 
have to be placed at least as far back as b.c. 1200 or even 1500 ; and 
there is nothing inherently impossible in this view. There have been 
no satisfactory reasons advanced for regading any portions of these 
BrShmanas—apart from an isolated word or idiom in a passage or 
two of dubious authenticity—as post-Buddhistic. The authentic 
literary tradition as actually recorded in the Brlduna^ (like the 
datapaths) covers at least forty human generations of teachers 
and taught. And—except on the gratuitous assumption of a very 
rapid evolution of thought and ideas for the early period of TnHian 
History—there is, between the oldest and the latest productions 
of the BrShmana period, a sufficient progress perceptible not only 
in grammar, vocabulary, metre and usages but also in the geo¬ 
graphical and social outlook, in the conceptions of god, cult, crea¬ 
tion and human destiny, and finally, in the acquisition of fresher 
facts and the foundation ot newer scientific branches of study, to 
’ require for its working out the six and more centuries that we have 
postulated for that truly extensive and remarkable literary out¬ 
put of the whole period. 

5. Max MfittER’s Estimate of the BrAhmahas. —Max Mailer, 
one of the most discerning and sympathetic of early European cri¬ 
tics, gives the following literary estimate of the BrShmanas (ASL, 
p, 389)—" The BrShmanas represent no doubt a most interesting 
phase in the history of the Indian mind, but judged by themselves, 
as literary productions, they are most disappointing. No one would 
have supposed that at so early a period, and in so primitive a state 
of todety, there could have risen up a literature which for pedantry 
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and down-tight absurdity can hardly be matched an3nrhere. There 
is no lack of striking thoughts, of bold expression*, of sound 
reasoning, and curious traditions in these collections. But these are 
only like the fragments of a torso, like precious gems set in brass 
and lead. The general character of these workq is marked by shal« 
low and insipid grandiloquence, by priestly conceit, and antiquarian 
pedantry. Tt is most important to the historian that he should 
know how soon the fresh and healthy growth of a nation can be 
blighted by priestcraft and superstition. It is most important that 
we should know that nations are liable to these epidemics in their 
youth as well as in their dotage. These works deserve to be stu¬ 
died as the physician studies the twaddle of idiots, and the raving 
of madmen.” Subsequent estimates are for the major part tuned 
to the same key, the only thing original offered being perhaps a 
more happy and, clap-trap phrase or a deepening in colour. This 
has had a very deterrent effect on the study of the BrShmanas; 
and it is perhaps advisable therefore to afford here, by concrete 
illustrations, an insight ihto the specific range of topics treated in 
these works and the general method and motive of their disquisi¬ 
tions before attempting to rear up a philosophy on those founda¬ 
tions. 

6. The Nature of the Contents of the Mantras. —As 
constituting primarily a discursive exegesis on the Saihhits, a 
Brahmam text is expected to deal with the same topics as the 

Mantras. Yaska—no doubt from bis own point of view—has the 

« 

following brief statement as to the contents of the Mantras (Nir. 
vii. 1-3)— 

A Mantra belongs to that deity or deities longing for which 
a sage, seeking mastery over (specific) objects, addresses a praise 
to the same. There are three kinds of Mantras: addresses 
(in the third person) to the absent, those (in the second person) 
to the present, and those (in the first person) put in the deity's 

own mouth.A large number of Mantras belong to the first 

two categories, very few to the third. Smnetimes the Mantras 

merely praise without seeking a boon..sometimes tiiey 

morely a*k for n boon but cmttaiit no praise : tbisbjtterisfoe- 
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qaently the case in the Yajtirveda, and in those Mantras tiiat 
are used in the sacrifice. Sometimes they contain even sweaing 

or cursing.Elsevhere we find a mere desire to narrate a fact. 

.... In other places of the Mantras again there is a lament for some 
reason or other... .as also occasionally a censure (as of gamb¬ 
ling) or a glorification (as of farming): thus motives high and low 
have led the sages to " see ” the Mantras. 

It will be seen from this passage that Yaska does not recognise 
the later Mlmifisa view that the Veda in its entirety is meant for 
bdng used in a sacrifice, is kriyarfha. Even the authors of the 
Anukramanls were not.in fact able to find a ritualistic use—a vini- 
yoga —for every Mantra, SSyapa being reduced in all such cases to 
declare the viniyoga as laingika, as a matter of inference. 

7 . The Nature of the Contents of the BrAhmanas.— The 
Brlhma^, however, were kriyartha : their declared object it was to 
set forth the details of a sacrifice in all its sub-divisions: to prescribe 
the place, time, priests, fires, offerings, mantras, deities, utensils, 
movements, gifts, and expiations in connection with every part of 
the ritual; to bring out the propriety of the prescriptions by a re¬ 
course to etymology, history, mythology, or—failing other stiolo- 
gical devices—by the assumption of some soft of a mystic corres¬ 
pondence between things; and, finally, to combat the prescriptions 
of opposing schools by a reference to tradition as preserved in the 
stories of the Devas and the Asuras or of some of the ancient deified 
sages like Manu, BharadvSja, and the Afigirasas. 

8. A Few IttusTRATiONS.-i-The few typical passages given be¬ 
low would familiarise us with BrShma^a method of argumentation 
and at the same time disclose the ridi speculative stuff contained 
in them which formed the basis of the philosophy of the next period, 
(i) Why is the Ydpa (the sacrificial post) called by that name ? 
The Aitareya BiUhma^ (ii. x) explains— 

Through saerifice the gods went upwards to the world of 
^heaven; ^y feared: - " seeiiig this (ascent) of us, men and 
saged will follow our track;** and so effaced the sacrifice by the 
poet. In that they effaced {ayopayim) it by the Ytipa that is 
vdtytiMYi^isaocaBed. ' 
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(2) While the sacrificial portions of the immolated victim are 
being cut into the respective spoons the Hotfi is to recite Rv. vi. i, 
beginning with the words —hy Agne prathamd Man^ta, and 
addressed to Agni here designated 'ManotS’ (thinker). Why ^ould 
Agni be given this name ? The §atapatha iii. 8. 3. 14 explains— 

All the deities draw nigh to the victim while it is being immolat¬ 
ed thin kin g, ‘My name he will choose, my name he will choose’— 
for, the animal victim can be oblation to all deities. So the minds 
{manSmsi) of all those deities are locked within—are fixed 
upon {otani )—that victim. These minds he thus satisfies, so 
that the minds of the deities do not hereby become drawii 
nigh in vain. For this reason he calls upon (the priest) for 
recitation on the oblation to the ManotS deity. 

(3) In the Mahavrata rite the Hotyi priest has to mount a swing, 
and the question is, how he should mount it. The Aitareya 
Aranyaka gives the following prescription (i. 2. 4)— 

Let him mount the swing from the east to west (t.«., front to 
back) like the sun here who shines; for he mounts these worlds 
from east to west.—But this is not to be accepted. They say 
let him mount side-ways; for men mount a horse side-ways 
thinking thereby to win all their desires.—But this is not to 
be accepted. They say let him mount from behind; men indeed 
mount a ship from behind: and the swing is a heaven-faring 
ship. Therefore let him mount from behind. 

(4) The proper Nakshaira or Lunar Mansion for the ceremonious 
establishing of the holy fire for sacrifice is a common subject of 
most BrShmaioas. Various alternatives are proposed and discus¬ 
sed. Here is a specimen discussion from the Taittinya BrShmana 
(I. i. 2) about the Chitrfi Mansion— 

There were Asuras by name KElakafijas. They piled up the 
fire to attain the world of heaven: one person piled up one 
brick, another person another brick. At that, Indra, calling 
himself a Brahmin, piled op a brick (saying), this is mine by 
name QiitrS. The Asuras ascended the world of .heaven. Anon 
Indra pulled away his brick. They tumbled, down. Thpse that 
tumbled down became sifiders. Two^ however, jumped op. 
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They became the celestial dogs. He who might have enemies, 
he should establish the fire on the ChitrS. He scatters away 
his enemies and secures lustre and power and vigour within 
himself. 

(5) For the Agnishtoma, at a certain stage of it, the Adhvaryu 
priest has to fetch a bunch of sacrificeal grass {prastara) and de¬ 
posit it on the ground. Before doing so he is required to shake 
it a little. The reason for this procedure is thus explained in the 
Praudha BrShmana (vi. 7. 19)— 

The Creator created the beasts. Being created they went 
away from him hungering for food, For them he offered a 
bunch of grass (prastara) as food. The beasts came back to 
him. Hence the Adhvaryu is to slightly shake the bunch of 
grass as it were; for, the beasts approach grass (slightly) 
shaken. 

(6) The necessity of giving gifts to the priests at the conclusion of 
each sacrifice is thus brought out by the KSthaka Sariihits 
(xxxvii. 12)— 

The Gods and the Asuras both did everything in the sacrifice 
the same way : what the Gods did that did the Asuras. The 
Gods thereupon ‘*saw'' the Mantras called RSshtrabhrit, and by 
means of them won from the Asuras fire and plants by the first 
Mantra, the sun and the minds by the second; the moon and the 
stars by the third ; and the sacrifice and the gifts by the fourth. 
The Asuras being now deprived of sacrifice, gifts, stars,—^what¬ 
soever they practised became kritya (destructive magic) only. 
Hence one ought not to offer oblation in the house without 
gifts. If he does so, he only practises kritya, 

(7) We might now quote the following from Satapatha ii. 2. 2. 20, 
which beautifully brings out the sacrificer's duty of leading 
a pious and truthful life— 

Now unto Aruna son of UpaveSa his kinsmen spakeThou 
' art advanced in years: establish thou the two fires."' He 
. replied: ''Speak not thus, but rather tell me, ' Do thou 
become speechlessfor, he who has established the fires is not 
to iqpeak an untruth. But as long as one is speaking, one 
S [Histoxy of Indian Philosophy; Vol. 2 ] 
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may not always speak what is not an untfuA. even knowing 
that truth alone is the proper course.” 

(8) The same topic is treated in a mythological garb in the 
following passage from the same BrShmana (ix. 5. i. laff.)— 

The Gods and Asiuras, both sprung from PraiSpati, entered 
upon their paternal inheritance ; to wit, Speech, true and 
untrue and both true and untrue. They both of them spake the 
truth, and they both spake untruth ; and indeed, speaking 
alike, they were alike. The gods relinquished untruth, and 
held fast to truth ; and the Asuras relinquished truth, and held 

fast to untruth.The gods spake nothing but truth, and the 

Asuras nothing but untruth. And the gods, speaking the 
truth diligently, were very contemptible, and very poor: 
whence he who speaks the truth diligently, becomes indeed 
very contemptible, and very poor; but in the end he as¬ 
suredly prospers, for the Gods indeed prospered. 

(9) In an animal sacrifice the procession leading in the victim 
is headed by fire. Here is an interesting explanation of it from 
the Aitareya BrShmana (ii. 6)— 

The victim as it was being borne along saw death before it, 
and was not willing to go to the Gods. The Gods said to it, 
"Come : we shall make you go to the world of heaven.” It 
replied, " So be it; but let one of you go before me.” “ Be 
it so ” [the Gods replied]. Before it went Agni; it followed 
after Agni. Therefore they say: " Every animal is connected 
with Agni, for after Agni it followed.” Therefore also they bear 
Agni before it. 

(10) As a last illustration we give the following from ^tapatha 
(vi. 2. 2. 8ff.), where an attempt is made to explain why, for a 
certain animal sacrifice, seventeen Mantras are to be recited at 
the time of the kindling of the fire— 

For this there are 17 Kindling-verses (Sfimidheuls); for, the 
year is seventeen-fold—there are 12 months and 5 seasons— 
FrajSpati is the year, and Prajfipati is Agni: as great ae Agni 
is, as great as is his measure, by so much be thus kindles him. 
And agaip, why they are seventeen: man is sevcnteaii 4 oId«— 
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there are ten vital airs, four limbs, the body the fifteenth, the 
neck-joints the sixteenth, and the head the seventeeth,—Prajfi- 
pati is the Pemon (or man), and Prajipati is Agni: as great 
as Agni is, as great as is his measure, by so much he thus 
kindles him. 

9. Other General Characteristics of the Br&hmanas; 
(i) Metaphors. —^The illustrations given above should suffice to 
afford at least a partial idea of the wealth and variety of the contents 
of the BrShmanas. The BrShmanas give us, besides, several beautiful 
and well drawn-out metaphors such as that of Agni and Samvatsara 
(T. B. iii. II. lo). Sacrifice and the Celestial Car (J. B., Extract 27), 
Purusha and Yajfia (J. U. B., iv. 2. 1), or the Human Body and the 
Heavenly Lute. We make room here for a few of them in order to 
show what grade of poetic feeling and fervour the BrShmanas were 
sometimes capable of reaching. Thus we read in the Taittirlya 
BrShmam (i. 5. 12)— 

Then spake PrajSpati: " Metres, be ye my chariot; with 
your help will I traverse this road.” Of it Gayatrl and Jagatl 
became the two flanks (or wheels); Ushnik and Trishtubh the 
poles ; Anushtubh and Panktl the yoke-animals; and Biihatl 
alone the driver’s seat. He (the PrajSpati) mounting upon this 
Metre-chariot traversed this road. 

And the same BrShmam (iii. ii. 10) has established the following 
equation between Agni-Nachiketas and the Samvatsara (year)— 
The Year verily is Agni-Nachiketas. Of it the Spring is 
the head, the Summer the right side, Rainy-season the taU, 
Early-autumn the upper side, and Autumn-end the middle ; the 
first fortnights are its brick-layers, the latter fortnights the 
filling-mortar, the day-and-nights the bricks. 

The ^tapatha (iv. 2. 5. 10) tells us— 

The BahishpavamSna-chant is indeed a ship bound Heavenr 
wards : the priests are its spars and oars, the means of reaching 
the Heavenly World. Of it one alone can be a cause of sinking, 
vu, he who is blameworthy. He makes it sink even as one 
who ascends a ship that is full would make it sink. And indeed 
every sacrifice is a ship bound Heaven-wards, Hence one 
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should seek to keep a blameworthy person away from every 
sacrifice. , 

But the most interesting metaphor by far is the following from 
the Aitareya Aranyaka iii. 2-5— 

And so this (Human Body) is indeed the Heavenly Lute, 
the lute familiar to mortals being an imitation of it. As the 
former has a head so likewise has the latter a head; as the 
former has a belly so likewise has the latter the sounding 
boE (ambhanam ); as the fonner has the tongue so likewise has 
the latter the nail-piece {vadanam) \ as the latter has the 
strings so likewise has the former the fingers ; as the latter has 
tunes so likewise has the former the tones; as the latter has 
frets so likewise has the former the tactile-sensations ; just as 
the latter has sounds and openings so likewise has the former 
sounds and openings and as the former is covered up with a 
hairy skin so likewise is the latter covered up with a hairy 
skin : for, indeed, formerly they used to cover the lute by a 
hairy skin. 

10 . (ii) Longer Stories and Legends.— The BrShmams also 
have preserved for us many a sustained narrative about the doings 
of the gods amongst themselves, about their relation to the human 
worshippers, as also specific biographical and historical incidents 
concerning their own contemporaries and forefathers. Stories such 

as that of ^una^pa (A, B. vii. 13-18) or of Manu and the Fish 

✓ 

(S. B, i. 8. I. i-ii) are probably familiar to all; but even some of 
the less familiar stories are no less interesting. The following is 
from the Aitareya BrShmam ii. 19— 

The sages once performed a sacrificial session on the Saras- 
vatl; and they barred Kavasha Ailtisba from drinking the Soma 
saying, “ He is the child of a slave-girl, a knave and not a 
Brahmin : how has he been consecrated in our midst ?’’ They 
drove him out into a desert (saying): “ there let thirst kill 
him ; let him not drink Sarasvatl’s water.” He, driven upon 
the desert and oppressed by thirst, ” saw ” the Aponaptrlya 

hymn (Rv. x. 30)..and by that he went to the Dear Abode 

of the Waters. Waters below welled- up for him, and SarasvatV 
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hastened up to him from all sides.The sages said, " The 

gods do know him: let us call him back." They called him 
back and sang the Aponaptrlya hymn... .and attained the 
Dear Abode of the Waters. 

The KS^haka SamhitS (xi. 3) narrates— 

PrajSpati gave his daughters, the Constellations, to king 
Soma (Moon). He dwelt with Rohini alone, and so they (the 
Constellations) not being visited returned home.—Hence it is 
that a woman not visited returns home.—He (Soma) went after 
them and asked for them. But he (Prajfipati) did not give 
them again. Said he, “ Stay with all equally, then I shall give 
them again." He however dwelt with Rohini alone; and at that 
unrighteousness consumption took hold of him. ...He with¬ 
ered like a blade and begged favour of Prajapati. He said, 

" Dwell with all for an equal period and then I shall release 
you.” Hence it is that the Moon dwells with all the Constel¬ 
lations (lunar mansions) equally. 

Finally we extract the following story about the fetching down 
of th'e Soma from Heaven (^tapatha, iii. 2. 4. 1-7)— 

In Heaven was the Soma and the Gods were on earth. The 
Gods desired, “ Let Soma come to us : we would sacrifice with 
it when come.” ... .GSyatrl flew up to Soma on their behalf. 
While she was fetching it ViSvSvasu the Gandharva stole 
it from her. The Gods became aware of it: ‘ Soma was indeed 
removed from yonder, but it has not come to us; for, the Gan- / 
dharvas have stolen it’. They said, " The Gandharvas ,^e 
fond of women: let us send VSch (Speech) to them, and she will 
return to us with the Soma.” They sent VSch to them and 
she returned with the Soma. The Gandharvas came after her ' 
and said, " Let yours be. Soma and VSch ours.” ” So be it " 
said the Gods; ” but if she would rather come hither, do not 
carry her away by force. Let us call her each our own 
way.” They accordingly called her separately. The Gandhar¬ 
vas just recited the Vedas to her, saying, ” We know this much, 
we know that much.” The Gods on tiie other hand fashioned 
the lute and sat playing and singing, saying, ” Thus we will 
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sing to thee, thus amuse thee.'* She turned to the gods. But 
in truth she ttimed to them vainly, since from those who 
were praying and chanting she turned to dance and song. 
Wherefore even to this day women are given to vain things.... 
and hence it is that they most readily take a fancy to him 
who dances and sings. 

The long and detailed Creation-myths contained in the several 
BrShmanas (which some of them are, philosophically, at least as 
important as some of the corresponding passages in the Upanishads 
themselves) we must reserve for treatment on a subsequent occa¬ 
sion. 

11. The Sacrificial System of the Brahmanas ; (i) The Nitya 
AND THE Kamya SACRinCES. —According to the orthodox view 
(which is already expressed in a late hymn of the Rigveda x. 71. 
II ; see Nirukta i. 8) the Rigveda is the Veda of the Hotri priest, 
the Yajurveda, that of the Adhvaryu, the Simaveda, that of the 
UdgStri, and the Atharvaveda, that of the BrahmS. It is accor¬ 
dingly generally the case that the Brahmana texts belonging to a 
Veda discuss primarily the duties of its own priest in connection with 
one or other of the sacrifices which form the subject of the BrShmana. 
Now the sacrifices that usually come within the range of a Brihmana 
are—besides the (i) AgnySdhana, or the formal establishment of the 
Fire or Fires, and the (2) PunarSdheya, or the renewal of the same 
in case of accidents,—the (3) Agnihotra or the day-to-day worship 
of the Fire at morning, mid-day, and evening ; (4 and 5) the Dar§a 
and the PaurnamSsa Ishtis, or the New and the Full Moon sacrifices, 
the latter a one-day and the former a two-days function; (6) the 
Pi^apitriyajfia or an offering for the Manes undertaken on the 
afternoon of the New-moon day of each month; (7-9) the ChStur- 
misya or the fourth-monthly offerings, there being three such in a 
year marking the changes in the seasons, and called respectively 
the VaiSvadeva, (where PurodS&is are offered to the Maruts and 
Payasya to theVi§ve Devas), the Varupa-praghBsa (the distinctive 
feature of which is the offering of karlra fruits to the Maruts and a 
she-goat for Vanina), and the Sakamedha (in connection with 
which there takes place an annu^ Maha-pitf iyajfia for the Menes, 
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as also a Traiyainbaka-h(Hna for Rudfa); and finally (lo) a §uns- 
slflya offer for the genii of the field and the plough, given usually 
at the end of the twelve months or during the thirteenth inter¬ 
calary month. Some of the schools performed the fourth-monthly 
offerings all together at the end of the year in a six-days session 
known as Piishfhya Shadaha. Amongst these Nitya or the obli¬ 
gatory offerii^ of the year can also be included the AgrSyana or 
the first-fruit offering; the MahSvrata or the Winter-solstice offering 
which appears to have been in origin a symbolic ritual directed 
against the Demon of Darkness; and the Pa§vSlambha or the 
goat-offering taking place either annually or six-monthly, and with¬ 
out performing whidi the sacrificer was forbidden to partake of 
any animal food. The Kfimyeshtis or the offerings on specific 
occassions and for specific ends, such as the PutrakSmyeshti 
or the offering for securing male progeny, and the SautrEmanI 
or the wine-offering prescribed for an exile king or for any 
one who cannot stand Soma (Soma-vSmin), need not be here parti¬ 
cularly gone into. 

12. (ii) The Soma Sacrifices. —By far the most important of 
the Vedic sacrifices, however, are the Soma-yfigas. They are divided 
into three classes, the EkShas or those of one day’s duration, the 
Ahinas or those lasting from two to twelve days, and the Sattras 
or those of more than twelve da3rs’ duration. The Agnishtoma is 
regarded as the norm for all the Soma sacrifices. It is technically 
an Ekiha but it generally extends over five days, the first four 
da3rs being devoted to introductory ceremonies like the Dik^ or 
initiation, Soma-kraya or the purchase of Soma (which appears to 
have been a short ritualistic drama probably symbolical of the 
original winning of the heavenly Soma by the bird-shaped GSyatrl), 
the Pravaigya (ft^ which see below), the Agnipra^yana, etc. 
The squeeziDg, offering, and the drinking of the Soma at the morn¬ 
ing, mid-day, and evmiing libations take place on the last or the 
fifth day, the ceremonies of which endwithanava&kfffAa or ablu¬ 
tionary bath. The (ni^^ndl significance of the Agnishtoma has 
been variousfy explamed. It is supposed by smee to be a Spcing 
ora Ikemyear tatival symbolical of the drmking of the ineetar in 
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the moon (Soma means both the moon and the plant) by the Gods; 
or a ndn-charm to induce the falling of the rain by means of the 
straining of the Soma through the sieve (which works as a synspa* 
thetic magic); or—seeing that the God Soma is himself kSled in 
the act and partaken by the worshipper—as a totem ritual in the 
shape of a formal sacrifice of communion with a view to renew the 
kinship between the God and his votaries as well as that of the 
votaries amongst themselves. The point is however debatable. 
The other Soma sacrifices are: the Pravargya, which, although in¬ 
cluded amongst the introductory ceremonial of the Agnishtoma, 
was originally very probably an independent YSga. Its principal 
feature is the libation of milk and ghee heated together in a pot 
called the MahSvlra, the pot with its covering golden plate being 
explained as an emblem of the Sun, while the whole ceremony forms a 
symbolic renewal of the Sun's heat and the restoring of the sacrificer's 
own energy and vigour. Then comes the EkSdaSlna-kratupaSu, the 
Atyagnishtoma, the Ukthya, the Shoda^n, the Vsjapeya, the 
Atirltra, and the AptorySma,—all of which vary from the norm 
only in unessential particulars. Deserving of special mention 
amongst these, however, is the Vsjapeya which, according to the 
Satapatha (v. i), is more important than the Rajasu3ra, though 
earlier texts do not show this indication of its pre-eminence. The 
YSga includes several popular features (interpreted as S3mpathe- 
tic magic for securing vigour and eminence), such as a race of seven¬ 
teen chariots in which the sacrificer is the victor, the victory being 
announced by making the sacrificer and his wife mount on a cha¬ 
riot-wheel placed upon the top of a long pole ; and thereafter by 
anointing them both with a mixture of several spices as a sort of a 
fertility-magic; or the use of seventeen SurS cups in addition to the 
ordinary Soma cups, the number seventeen beit^—as always— 
symbolic of Prajipati. The rite seems’ to have been originally 
intended for a person of the first three castes desirous of regaining 
his lost status or power, though the sacerdotalizing of the lite by 
the priests has served to obliterate several of its origiiud features. 
Finally, the Rajasoya is a coronation and consecration ritual wUch 
seems to have been a symbolic reproduction oi the attunment.oi 
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divine kingsbi^Kshy Indra (or by Vanina). In the rituaUstic ela^ 
borations the ceremony is made to extend over two years, amongst 
its several symbolic features being the king's mimic raid in a cha¬ 
riot and a game of dice. The story of Suna^pa is narrated after 
the anointment,, and in this circumstance some see an indication 
of a possible human sacrifice being offered at that stage, although 
this view is not generally accepted. 

13. (iii) The ASvamedha and Other SACRincES.— Amongst 
the Ahlnas the ritual texts enumerate the sacrifices known as PrS*- 
yanlya, Udayanlya, Chaturvim§a, Abhiplava, Prishthya, Abhijit, 
the SvarasSmans, Vishuvat, ViSvajit, the Chhandomas, etc.,— 
none of which call for any special comment. Far more important 
than these is the A^vamedha, which.has been subjected to an ex¬ 
treme degree of elaboration and in which, after its successful 
roaming for one year all through the country, the horse is offered 
as a sacrifice, the sacrificing king thereby attaining to the dignity 
of a sovereign ruler. The queen's share in the ritual, and—following 
upon the brahmodya or the enigmatic catechism between the 
Hotyi and the other priests—the obscene dialogue between her 
md the Hotri (where Rv. x. 95, the PurUravas-Urva^l h3TOn is 
repeated) are interpreted as parts of an original fertility magic. 
At the time of the concluding avabhritha or ablutionary bath, a 
misfeatured person is driven into the water and an offering made 
upon his head to Jumbaka, the man subsequently making his 
escape along with all the sins of the village, evil-doers plunging 
into the same stream being also freed at once from all their sin. 
Pultusha-medha or human sacrifice which is next enumerated is 
usually regarded as a priestly invention for filling an apparent gap 
in the sacrificial system. For the late SamhitS and the BrShmana 
periods, at any rate, human sacrifice was an unspeakable horror. 
The Sarvamedha or All-offer was a still higher form of sacrifice, 
after performing which the sacrificer was expected to abandon 
everything and repair to the forests. 

14* ( iv ) Longer Sacrificial Sessions.— The DvSdaSSha 
l^twelve^ys' session) forms the norm of all longer Sattras, which 
are formed by a welding together of the rituals prescribed for the 
7 {History of Indian Philosophy: Vot. a ] 
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several shorter or longer Ahlnas. Thus a DvSda^Sha can be made 
to extend over twenty-two days in the following manner— 

PrSyanlya .First day ; 

Jyotis, Go, and Ayus(the Trikadrukas) ,. days 2-4; 

Abhiplava-Shadaha .days 5-10 ; 

DaSarStra da3rs 11-20 ; 

Mah5vrata .21st day ; 

and Udayanlya .22nd day. 

The Sattra known as Gavam-Ayana lasts for twelve months, as 
also those known as Adityanam-Ayana, AhgirasSm-Ayana, Kunda- 
p5}dnam-Ayana, Sarpa-Sattra, and several others, the details of 
which it is needless to follow in this place. 

15. (v) The Agnichayana. —In close relation with the Soma 
sacrifices is the ceremony known as Agnichayana or the piling of 
bricks for the altar, though it is obligatory only in some specific 
forms of the Soma-yaga. Indeed, we have reasons to believe that 
this solemn ceremony was originally independent of the ordinary 
sacrificial system, and was only in the later texts incorporated with 
the ritual, evidently with the object of finding room, in the external 
rites and ceremonies of the sacrificial cult, for the prevailing cosmo¬ 
gonic and theosophic speculations of the time. The ceremony 
which is spread over full twelve months consists in the piling up, 
in five layers, of a total of 10,800 bricks of various sizes so as to 
construct an altar resembling the form of a bird flying towards the 
East, the Gate of Heaven. The bricks and the process of piling 
them up is in fact intended to symbolise PrajSpati’s cosmic creation. 
PrajSpati's cosmogonic activity, the texts are never tired of telling 
us, is a sacrifice; and with the symbolic identification of the 
sacrificer with Prajlpati and the Agnichayana with world-emana¬ 
tion, it follows that as PrajSpati, exhausted in the act of cosmo- 
genesis, found renewed life and vigour through the Tapas or the 
Yajna, even so does the sacrificer win his own self (Atman and 
PrSna) in the world to come. . The ceremony thus opened out a 
wide field for the hair-splitting and mystery-mongering activities 
of the period which have always been so very dear to priests of 
all lands and religions. 
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16. The Yajnakratus. —We have hitherto enumerated only 
the principal forms of Vedic sacrifices. Many more varieties of 
them are known by name; but it is extremely doubtful if all of 
them were ever in vogue. Some may owe their origin, merely to 
the system-building propensity of the theorisers. In the case of 
the Ekaha known as Gosava, the Jaiminlya Brahmana (Extract 135) 
is frank enough to tell us that, owing to the impossible nature of 
the initiation rites demanded (they include all manner of incests 1) 
nobody had ever dared to perform it. There are also the Yajnakratus 
known as the Chatur-, Paficha-, Shad-, Sapta-, and Da§a-hotris, 
which can be said to be outside the purview of the normal ritual, 
seeing that they generally consisted of a mere recitation In forest, 
and in the presence of another learned §rotriya, of specific mantras 
required for sacrifices, without the corresponding oblations or 
offerings, but with elabororate symbolic identifications of the 
various elements in the sacrifice with the phenomena of the 
physical and the intellectual worlds. Compare the Aitareya 
Brahmana v. 25— 

Thought was their ladle, intelligence the ghee, speech the 
altar, study the grass (barhis), insight the fire, .knowledge the 
priest-who-kindles, breath the oblation, chanting the Adhvaryu- 
priest, Vachaspati the Hotri, and mind the Upavaktri. 

This means that the Brahmana ritual is here already opening out 
the path for the symbolic Kratus and Upasanas of the Aranyakas 
and the Upanishads proper. 

17. Conspectus of the Various Sacrifices in the Brah- 
MANAS. —^The several Brahmana texts treat in their own peculiar 
way of only a few of the sacrifices above described. It is to the 
6rauta-sutras that one generally turns for a systematic description 
of them, along with the necessary prescriptions. For purposes of 
reference it would be convenient if we give below a conspectus of the 
various sacrifice^ treated in the more important BrShmanas, with 
a view to enable us to compare the accounts of the same ritual 
as given in the several texts so as to establish definite mutual 
relations between them. The conspectus naturally takes cognisance 
of only the more important passages, 
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18. Antagonism of the Devas and the Asuras in the BeAh- 
MANAS. —Hitherto we have given, although necessarily in a brief 
and condensed fom, all the essential information about the num¬ 
ber, nature and the general character of the contents of the BrSh- 
manas, as also about the ritual which they presuppose and elucidate. 
But before we proceed' to a critical study of the attitude of the 
BrShmanas towards life and its problems it is necessary to describe 
one peculiar feature of these texts that stands out most prominently 
in all their speculations regarding the large as well as small points 
of detail in the ritual which they deemed of consequence enough 
to raise and settle : viz, the constant mention that we meet therein 
of the conflict between the Devas and the Asuras and the deduc¬ 
tions that they make from that circumstance. Now and again 
the texts aver in tireless repetition that the modes and practices of 
worship for which they give the weight of their sanction and autho¬ 
rity are or were those of the Devas. The Asura methods are the 
reverse of these ; they bring disaster and deserve to be condemned 
and discarded. Compare, for instance, the following from the 
Katha SamhitS (xxii. 9)— 

The Gods and the Asuras performed the Yajfia just exactly 
alike : what the Gods did that did the Asuras. The Asuras were 
many and happier; the Gods were juniors, more wretched, 
and very much in the plight of younger brothers. The Gods 
thereupon " saw ” this AgrSyana and accepted it. By its 
means they ascended the top : and because they went {parya- 
yams) to the top {agra), that is why the Agrayana is called 
AgrSyana. 

Or, Taittirlya SamhitS (v. 3.3)— 

Whatever the Gods did at the sacrifice that did the Asuras. 
The Gods then "saw” these AkshnaySstomlya (bricks) and they 
put them down on one place after reciting (their mantras) in 
another; the Asuras could not follow it: and so the Gods 
prospered and the Asuras were defeated. 

Or, lastly, the TSndya BrShmana (jpdii. r. 2)— 

The Gods and the Asuras were two sets of PrajSpati’s sons. 
Of these the Asuras were many and more strong; the Gods 
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younger. The Gods repaired for help unto PrajSpati. He 
thereupon “ discovered this Upahavya offering, etc. 

It is evident that this assiduity to lay down the proper ritual, 
i la mode de Devas, of which almost every page of the several 
BrShmana texts affords more than one instance, can be explained 
only on the assumption that that ritual (supposing it to have been 
once existing and current) had subsequently gone out of vogue, 
and another usurped its place. The BrShmanas must evidently 
have regarded themselves as the fathers of newer traditions in 
ritual, or in any case as the first renovators of the older (and the 
purer) forms of them, in opposition to the more debased forms 
current at the time. The battle was real and earnest; and so. 
strong was their desire to wean all true worshippers away from the 
methods of the Asuras, that in a number of cases the only reason 
assigned for adopting a particular method was that the one dis¬ 
carded was that of the Asuras. Nor are the methods of victory very 
difficult and intricate : Compare Tandya BrHhmana xxxi. 13. 2— 
The Gods and the Asuras were in rivalry, and neither party 
was able to win. They then said, let us win by pairing the 
speech : those of us that would not find a cognate couple, they 
would be considered vanquished. The Gods said ekah, (one, m.) 
the Asuras paired it by ekd (one, f.). The Gods said dvau (two, 
m.), the Asuras paired it by dve (two, f.). The Gods said tray ah 
(three, m.), the Asuras paired it with tisrah (three, f.). The 
Gods said chatvdrah (four, m.), the Asuras paired it with chatasrah 
(four, f,). The Gods s^iApancha (five); the Asuras found no pair 
for it. And so the Gods won and the Asuras were vanquished. 
This is much too cheap a victory. But we need not therefore 
conclude that the battle never took place. Unless the Asuras were 
firmly established in the popular mind they could not have been 
used in this manner so freely and frequently. 

19. Who Were the Asuras ?—The repeated statements of the 
several BrShmana texts about the Asuras leave no doubts as to 
the fact that they were of the same race and religion as the 
Devas. Devdt cha vd Asurdi cha Prajdpaier dvaydh putrd dsan ; or 
{>vayd vai Prdjdpaiydh : J)evdi cha AsurdS chd — isz stock phrase; 
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and the texts go on to tell us that in the beginning all glory, all 
wealth, all power was with the Asuras, whose mode and objects 
of worship did not originally differ from those of the Devas. The 
Devas for long continued to be vanquished. The Asuras according- 
ly appear to have been in possession of ancient ritualistic traditions 
and the knowledge of the Scriptures, while the Devas evidently 
were a small minority seceding from the common stock and intent 
upon carving out a new sphere or kingdom for themselves, and 
establish therein newer traditions in worship for the guidance of 
posterity. That the Asuras were real human beings and that the 
Dcva-Asura battle was not consequently a mere myth is confirmed, 
amongst other things, by that curious passage in the ChhSndogya 
Upanishad at the end of the Indra-Virochana story (viii. 8. 5)— 
Therefore also even now on earth they say of one who be¬ 
lieves not and gives not, * Oh ! He is an Asura !' For such is 
the dogma of the Asuras. They adom in this wise, (even) by 
begging, the body of the deceased with dress and ornament, and 
think that thereby they will win yonder world. 

A suggestion has been recently thrown out that these Asuras 
originally denoted the Assyrians, and that may not be very im¬ 
probable in itself. This is a problem, however, that we have 
reserved for a fuller treatment in aU its manifold bearings in our 
First Volume. As far as the data of the BrShmanas go, it would 
meet all the requirements of the case if the Asuras are supposed to 
be a branch of the same stock of people as the Devas, and, if not 
actually residing for the time in Assyria, at least possessing a reli¬ 
gion and a mode of worship largely patterned after and influenced 
by that of the Assyrians. And the Avestic traditions point to a 
similar conclusion. 

20 . The Inner Difference between the Deva and the 
Asura Rituals. —^The Brahmana texts generally characterise the 
Asura mode of worship as yaiu^ maya, or black magic. Compare 
for instance TSindya B. xix. 19. i—The ungodly mdyds, captured 
Indra'"; or" MaitrSyanI Sam. iii. i. 9—It was the mayd of the 
Asuras, which the Gods dispelled by this Yajus formula.*^ In 
Kg^haka Sam. xxxvii. 14 what is called Brahma»yltu or Deva*' 
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yStu is distinguished from Asura-yStu. Now magic works by 
identifying objects with their symbols and postulating all sorts of 
hidden and mysterious bonds between things high and low, and we 
can well imagine that the BrShmam saodfice was ultimately based 
iqton a view of the world not essentiafiy diff^nt from this. The 
sacrihcer used prayers {brdhman) an4’ f^^tised penance {tapas ): 
the magician probably used spells si^ as those recorded in the 
Atharva-veda, and his ol^ect might have been more reprehensible 
morally than that of the sacrificer. Further, while in a normal case 
of magic, as well as of sacrificial ritual, the Mantras uttered, the 
will-power exerted, the symbols and other materials used, and the 
sympathetic movement? practised, would generally be all equally 
emphasised, subsequently there would be a tendency for the magi¬ 
cian—^specially where the object sought by him was beyond ordinary 
human powers or was weird and unholy—to lay greater store by 
his materials and movements, making them as dreadful and im¬ 
posing as possible; whereas the sacrificer would depend more 
upon the passionate earnestness of his appeal and a faith in the 
omnipotence of the object of his worship. This at any rate was 
what the BrShmamts appear to have aimed at—though, at times, 
the sacrificer might have possibly proved himself more of a magician 
and the magician more of a sacrificer. On ultimate analysis there¬ 
fore it turns out to be a difference in degree: the BrShmana pres¬ 
criptions for worship were orthodoxy because' they were my doxy 
the Asura arts and practices were heterodoxy because they were 
thy doxy. And the Asuras could have retorted—and probably 
did retort—in the same spirit. 

21. The Attitude of the Br&hhanas towards the Man¬ 
tras. —We can now easily understand how it was that the BrSh- 
manas came to invest the Mantras with the character of divine revela¬ 
tion. They are at times spoken of as eternally self-subsistent and 
coeval with God-bead>—if not actually prior to Him. At other 
timefr—and especially in the newer BrShmam texts—they are 
described as creations of Prajgpati the head of their whole pantheon. 
And all through one notices the presence oi the belief titat tiie scripf 
tufefr belonged to a hoary past between'ufiuch* and the^ BriflunaiyM 
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there piust have intervened a gap in the continuity of tradition, as 
evidenced, for instance, in the Brahmana treatment of the Suna^pa 
legend (Ait. B. vii. isff.), or in their familiar attempt at the apotheo¬ 
sis of ** Ka** the interrogative pronoun. But the Brahmanas were 
not content merely to revere the scriptures: in a spirit of pfous 
heroism they devoted themselves wholly to an assiduous cultiva¬ 
tion of their study and interpretation; for it was these texts 
that were to give them—^when properl}^ interpreted—the ultimate 
sanction for their newer non-Asura methods. And lest others 
might interpret the holy texts differently~and that was just possible 
—they wanted to keep their knowledge confined to a special class 
of experts prepared to devote their whole life-time to the task. 
Compare in this connection sentiments like the following (Aitareya 
Aranyaka, v. 33)— 

One should not teach it in open day, nor to one not a re¬ 
gular pupil. fora year,.nor to one who is not a 

Brahmacharin and does not belong to the same school, etc. 

Or, the more familiar verses from Yaska's Nirukta, ii. 4, which are 
also found in the Saihhitopanishad Brahmana. Yaska's assertion 
—Nityam hy avijnatur vijnane 'suya hhavati can be compared 
with injunctions such as ** One should not insult a Brahmin, nor 
beat him, etc." from the Taittirlya Saihhita ii. 6. 10. Compare 
also Satapatha Brahmana xi. 5. 7. i. Hence the rigour of the 
caste-system and the apotheosis of the priesthood. The Brahmanas 
actually declare (Satapatha Br. ii. 2. 2. 6 and elsewhere)— 

Verily there are two kinds of Gods. For indeed the Gods are 
Gods ; and the Brahmins who have studied and teach the sacred 
lore are the human Gods. 

And the same Brahmana later (xi. 5. 6. 3) assures us— 

And, verily, however great the world he gains by giving away 
(to the priests) this earth replete with wealth, thrice that and 
more—an imperishable world—does he gain whosoever, know¬ 
ing this, studies the Vedas day by day. 

Of interest also is the story recorded in the TSndya Brshma^a 
(xiii. 3, 24) of a learned son who used to address his father 
and elders as my boysThey said, " it is an unrighteous 
8 [ History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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conduct you are exhibiting since you address us your parents 
as my boys,** He replied, “ Nay, I am myself the father as 
I am the author of Mantras." And on an appeal the Gods 
also decided in favour of the son. We can now well appreciate 
th® keen zest that was evinced by the priestly fathers of 
theology in the several intellectual tourneys that were held 
at the courts of kings like Janaka in the Videhas or PravShana 
Jaivali in the Paflchalas on the occassion and during the intervals 
of great sacrificial sessions, where gifts were given, but where also 
fames were made and unmade. Traversing the country in search 
of disputants seems to have formed the necessary complement to 
a youth's education in Veda and theology. Compare ^tapatha 
xi. 4.1, iff,, and Gopatha i. 3. 6, where a story is told of Uddalaka 
Aruni who, chosen as the priest (that being a very high honour 
for a student), traversed the Northern country, a gold coin (or 
chain, nishka) in hand, which he was to lose should any one 
vanquish him in a disputation: 

Fear then seized the Brahmins of the Northern people ; “ This 
fellow is a Kurup 5 nchala Brahmin, and son of a Brahmin ; let 
us take care lest he should deprive us of our domain. " 

They then challenge him to a disputation on spiritual matters and 
vanquish him with the help of SvaidSyana of the §aunaka clan 
and force him to forfeit the golden nishka, Uddalaka then becomes 
a pupil of Svaidayana.—Whatever opinion we might have about 
the Brahmanas as exegetical texts, it has to be admitted that they 
did achieve the goal that they had deliberately set before them¬ 
selves, viz,, that of preserving the Vedas and of combatting oppo¬ 
site traditions in ritualistic practice. 

22 . The Gods as They Fare in the Brahmanas.— The ritual 
for which the Brahmanas framed regulations was in the main the 
older ritual of the Vedas, probably elaborated and perfected in 
parts. But the older Vedic Nature-gods as we find them reflected 
in these exegetic texts have lost most of their individuality as well 
as their hold oti the people. This process of their de-naturalisation 
(if we may so express it) had already commenced-in the late Vedic 
pieriod, partly by reason of the introduction of the newer (lesser) 
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gods and partly by reason of the tendency towards the so-called 
henotheism ; and it was now quite completed, so that even for 
the oldest Brahmana texts gods like Indra and the ASvins have 
lost their whilom majesty and touch of nature, and become merely 
appanages to the sacrifice. Commandeered by the priest they 
have to attend the savams regularly, partake of the drinks and the 
oblations, and then depart in peace. Every small movement of 
the- priest required the attendance and assistance of the gods. If 
he has to lift any sacrificial utensil or the like it is always— 
with the impulse of god Savitri, the arms of the Alvins, the 
hands of Pushan, the brilliance of Agni, the radiance of the Sun, 
and the power of Indra. 

The formula is found repeated on almost every page of every 
Brahmana text. This to be sure was not the attitude of a God- 
intoxicated mystic for whom all happenings in the world were possi¬ 
ble only through the grace of God. It was the attitude of the priest 
who believed in the omnipotence of the sacrifice so that unto the gods 
he was prepared to assign only as much—or as little—real power for 
good or evil as unto the specific pots out of which they quaffed 
their potions, the samidhs which were thrown into the fire for 
them, or the metres of the mantras used in inviting them. The 
myths and legends connected with these gods no longer interest 
the Brahmanas. They retain just a few (like those of Indra and 
Namuchi or of Dadhyach and the Alvins) that lend themselves 
readily to preach some ritualistic moral or an object-lesson of some 
sort. The others are probably ignored altogether or relegated for 
elaboration to the Akhyanavids or popular bardic poets. The 
position of these older gods in this system was in fact quite secon¬ 
dary : it was no better than what they later enjoyed in Buddhism, 
This same fate was also shared—^with one or two notable excep¬ 
tions—such as Vishnu and Rudra—by the newer entrants into 
the Vedic pantheon: the local, lesser, non-Aryan gods and spirits. 
They were not denied a place in the ritual: for instance, we have 
Sandamarkau, the two Asura ministers, regularly honoured by 
naming two libation-pots after them; and, in the avahhfitha at the 
inclusion of a horse-sacrifice, we have a spirit of un-Aryan name 
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and features like Jumbaka introduced for a specific purpose. The 
BrShmana pantheon was in fact thrown wide open for all. The 
liturgical and other abstractions that were accorded divine honours 
in the late Vedic period also got their number inordinately multi¬ 
plied so as to include various plants and animals; the pots, pot¬ 
sherds, and utensils small and large that figured in the sacrifice; 
the names, seasons, days, nights, and nakshatras ; the place, the 
pillars, and the portals; the word-symbols (om, hin, bhUr, svahd, 
vashaft etc.), the metres, and the tunes. These and many more 
impersonal potences were believed, by their presence or absence, 
to bring on specific blessings or evils to the sacrificer, the priests 
and their families : sometimes indeed to the whole country. Nay, 
even a small departure from the number or order of the mantras 
prescribed for recitation, an unconscious reversal of position of 
some of the infinite minutse of the sacrifice, was believed—unless 
atoned for by a proper praya§chiUa or expiatory rite—to lead to 
certain calamity in this world and unspeakable suffering in the 
next. We have ^ instance of this recorded in the Satapatha 
(i. 2. 5. 24), where omission to wash the hands before touching the 
altar and the oblations is said to have vitiated the entire sacrifice ; 
and the priests, ignorant of the real cause of their failure to secure 
the fruit of the sacrifice despairingly ask : To what end shall we 
perform the sacrifice ? Those performing it are in adversity those 
not performing it are in prosperity.'^ And just as in Medieval 
Church a priest was believed to have been able, if he out of spite so 
wished it, to turn the service of God into the service of the Devil by 
performing portions of the holy prayer or ritual in a reverse order, 
even so the Aitereya Brahmana (iii. 7) tells us that by his manner 
of uttering the call vashai the priest can have power to bring 
prosperity or ruin upon the sacrificer— 

Should the priest desire ‘ Let the sacrificer be worse off,' 
then, having recited the rify for him in a higher tone, he 
should utter the (concluding) vushat call in a lower tone. 

... .Should he desire * Let him be better oft/ he should recite 

the rik for him in a lower tone and then Utter the vashai call 
in a more raised tone, ’ 
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Compare ako Taittirlya BrShmaija ii. i. 4— 

The Gods offered a gradually increasing oblation, the Asuras 
a decreasing oblation. Hence the Gods triumphed and the 
Asuras were defeated. If one desires that the sacrificer should 
become better off, for him the priest should offer a smaller 

oblation first and then a larger one subsequently.If one 

desires that the sacrificer should become worse off, for him the 
priest should offer a larger oblation first and then a smaller one 
subsequently. 

The whole system, we might almost say, became polytheistic 
with a vengeance; and at the head of this motley assemblage 
of gods, spirits, and potences personal and impersonal was placed 
the nebulous figure of Prajapati, ' Lord of Creatures,* himself an 
upstart with no very high ancestry or power and no distinctive in¬ 
dividuality or intimate relations with the daily joys and sorrows 
of man, such as the mighty Varuna or Indra once possessed. 

23 . The Bandhus of the Gods. —This realm of deities 
headed by Prajapati was not a mere warring republic aimless, soul¬ 
less, and self-sufficient—like a colony of some Epicurean gods; it 
was—or was at least intended to be—a kingdom of ends with a 
graduated order of power and precedence, each member of the 
pantheon being assigned a definite function and a specified para¬ 
phernalia of number, metre, psalm, season, hour, place, priest, 
consort, oblations, gifts, cups and companions. Indra, for instance, 
was associated with the number ii, the metre Trishtubh, the season 
Grishma (summer), the mid-day oblation, and so forth, with IndranI 
for his wife and Agni, Soma, Varuna, Pushan, Brihaspati, Brahma- 
naspati, Parvata, Kutsa, Vishnu, and Va5m as his companions. 
And wherever the number ii or the metre Trishtubh and the 
rest appeared, the power of Indra was believed to be present there 
to help or to punish, PrajSpati, the head of the pantheon, was 
treated and apportioned in the same manner. We are even told 
that most of the divinities had acquired their paraphernalia— 
their bandhus, to give it the proper technical name—after a regular 
racef or fight or as a reward demanded and acquired for services 
wudeted. Thus the Aitaceya Btlhmai^a naRates (ii, 
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The gods did not agree as to which one of them should drink 
first of king Soma: They desired each of them : ‘ Let me drink 
first, let me drink first.' They, coming to an agreement, said : 
“Come: let us run a race. Whichever of us wins he shall 

drink Soma first.’’ “ All right.’’ They ran a race. As they 

< 

Started forward, in the course of the race, Vayu got ahead 

and took the lead....Now Indra perceived of Vayu, 

‘ He is winning/ He ran up to his side saying, “ Let us share 
together, and so let us both win/' Vayu answered, '"No : I 
alone shall win/' '' A third for me : so let us win together," 
said Indra. " No," he replied : I alone shall win." A 
fourth for me : so let us win together," persisted Indra. "Be it 

so," replied Vayu.Hence Indra has a quarter as his 

portion, Vayu three-quarters. 

The Taittirlya Saihhita v. 4. 9 similarly tells us— 

Agni went away from the Gods desirous of a portion for 
himself. Him the Gods said, " Come unto us : bring oblation 
for us." He said, " I beseech a boon : they should offer Vaja- 
prasavlya oblation for me alone." 

PrajSpati the head of the pantheon was not himself above asking 
a return. The Maitrayanl Saihhita reports (1.8. 4)— 

These plants the Rudras infected with poison : the beasts 
would npt have them. The Gods ran unto Frajapati himself. 
Prajapati said, ‘T ask a boon: let me have a portion." 
"Choose," said they. He said, **let the samidh have me alone 
for its deity." 

24 . The Grounds of " Bandhuta " Magical not Logical.— 
Now, through what causes or circumstances can things have 
a relation of bandhuta between them subsequently leading to an 
asserion of their downright identity ? To the Brahmana seer this 
does not appear to have been a very great problem. One thing 
is quite clear. It was not a case of mere symbolism. This latter 
idea is for the most part foreign to Hindu religious philosophy. 
Even the images worshipped in later Hindu temples are not to be 
viewed as mere symbols or representatives. They are perme|ited 
actual divine presence; and there is a regular ceremony (the 
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PrSnapratishthS) for invoking the spirit of God to abide within it. 
The BrShmanas at any rate show clear indications of a belief in the 
presence of some subtle, secret, and mystic bond connecting a thing 
and its bandhus, and the bandhus amongst themselves. The bond 
is subtle, and none but priestly wisdom could discover it; and it 
is hidden, for, Parokshapriyd hi Devdh : the Gods love what is hid¬ 
den. But all things said and done, the priestly wisdom was con¬ 
tent to call in the help of no principles higher than (i) a fancy- 
etymology such as the following (Taittirlya BrShmana i. 3. 6)— 
** The gods ran a race for the plants. Brihaspati won them. He 
selected {niravrinita) the Nivaras (wild rice). Hence the NivSras 
are so named.** (2) A myth invented ad hoc, as when the equation 
between Agni and gold is explained by the story of Agni's dropping 
his seed into the waters (S. B. ii. i. i. 5). (3) Some obvious simila¬ 
rity or correspondence in the nature of the things, as when the stars 
(lunar mansions) are equated with fried com [Idjd) in S. B. xiii. ii. 
10 * 5 - (4) A cosmogonic legend like the following (Tandya B. vi, 
I. 6)—He desired, ' Let me create the sacrifice.* He created 
the Trivrit from his very mouth, and thereafter was created the metre 
Gayatrl, the deity Agni, a man of the Brahmin caste, and the season 

Vasanta.Hence the Brahmin performs exploits by his 

mouth, as he is created from the mouth.** And finally (5) the 
current tradition and practice, possibly having its root in the dis¬ 
tant, prehistoric past, with its confused reminiscences of animism, 
magic and ‘mysticism, for which no adequate explanation was forth¬ 
coming : as, for instance, in the assignment of-particular animal 
victims to particular gods and then identifying the victims with 
those gods. The relation in all these cases cannot, it is blear, be 
called natural or even logical: it is at best magical. It is sugges¬ 
tive of the relation between form and matter, between reality and 
appearance; it even might have paved the way for the introduc¬ 
tion of these concepts into the Vedanta ; but it would be premature 
to bring in these precise philosophic concepts to elucidate what 
has been well styled pre-philosophic philosophy.** 

25 ., The Bandhus Represent and yet Supplant the Gods.— 
Pl^ini is credited with, the immortal attempt (vi. 4.133) to we^ive a 
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dog, a joung man, and Indra together into one Shtra. The Br^h- 
mana texts have achieved greater wonders. T|i®y have, as we saw, 
placed Indra in a far more motley company, tihey go-even fofthj&r: 
they do actually identify Indra with his bani^m kcid all, 
severally and collectively. For the word hoiitdfM the texts use 
more or less synonymously, the words rupa, tanu, and nama. 
Let us consider a few illustrative passages. The Aitareya 
Brahmana (vii. 24) tells us— 

Now the Kshatriya when consecrated has Agni for his deity, 
the GSyatrl for his metre, the Trivrit for his Stoma, and the 
Brahmin as his inner essence (bandhu). 

Similarly, the Kathaka SamhitS viii. 4— 

“ I establish you with the holy power (vrata) of those amongst 
the Gods that are the Ahgirasas”—thus should a Brahmin 
establish (the holy fire). For those amongst the Gods that are 
. Ahgirasas are the correlates {pratyenasah) of a Brahmin, viz., 
Agni, V53m, VSch, and Brihaspati; and through them is the 
sacrifice his bandhu, from thence it comes to him. 

For the use of the term rUpa compare the Taittiriya BrShmana, 
iii. 8. 14— 

Ghee is indeed the [real] form (yupa) of Agni, and when he 
offers with ghee he thereby gratifies Agni himself. 

Also, MaitrSyani SamhitS i. 6. 7— 

A full ladle is indeed PrajSpati in his [real] form {rUpa ); 
and when he pours out a full ladle he thereby secures PrajS¬ 
pati himself. 

A reference might also be suggested here to Jaiminlya-Upanishad 
BrShmana iii. 6. 4 and to Satapatha Br. vi. 2. i. iff. The last pass¬ 
age (Eggeling, Translation, part iii, pp. 161-162) is particularly 
illuminating. A cognate passage to that, but using the word tanu 
instead of riipa is Ksthaka SamhitS viii. 9— 

Agni forsooth did not care for this world, since they cook 
in him raw flesh, they bum a corpse, and cook what might 

have been stolen property.Now, that form (tanu) of 

him which was PavamSna, with that he entered the beasts; 
with that form which was PSvaka, the mters; and with that 
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form which was Suchi, the Sun above.Now Prana is 

Pavamana, and the beasts are kept together by PrSna; etc. 

For the use of the word nama we have, once more, a passage 
from theAitareya BrShmana (v. 23)— 

And when the Hotri recites the Chatur-Hotris (see above, 
page 51 ), verily he reproduces the song in his recitation. For 
that which is Chatur-Hotris is the sacrificial and secret name 
(nama) of the gods. 

A more advanced passage is §atapatha Br, i. 2. 3. i to 5, where 
nama and rUpa appear almost in the same sense in which the 
Vedanta uses them. Other words rarely used in these con¬ 
texts are pratimd (image), dtman (soul), manas (mind), niddna 
(root-cause), virya (vigour), etc. When Kalidasa speaks of the eight 
tanus (forms of manifestation) of God Siva (Sakuntalai. i), when the 
Gita in chapter x enumerates the different vibhutis (eminences) of ^ 
Srlkrishna, it is now clear that the same old Brahmana idea is being 
given here a more precise content; and the avatdra idea of a later 
date is just one further step in the same direction. The direct 
identification of a thing with its bandhu, rilpa, or vibhuti is there¬ 
after almost inevitable. And the famous '' Tat ivam ast''formula 
of the Upanishadic period would gain a new meaning when viewed 
in the light of its predecessors in the Brahmanas. 

26 . Sacrifice as an Omnipotent World-principle. —The 
central theme that called forth the idea of the bandhus was of course 
the sacrifice. To the Brahmanas the Gods as well as their bandhus 
exist only as functionaries in the all-embracing sacrifice. It is 
not only theYajamana (sacrificer) and the priests alone who take an 
intelligent part in the sacrifice and have their wishes fulfilled 
through them; the cow, the goat, and all animate and inanimate 
creation can be benefited by the sacrifice: they all, in fact, derive 
their very position from the might of the sacrifice. The Gods 
themselves owe their triumph over the Asuras to the successful 
performance of the sacrifice. Countless passages in the Brahmanas 
beginning with the stereotyped **Devd$cha vd Asufd^ chd *spardhanta 
( The Gods and the Asuras fought in rivalry ),” or Devd$urds 
samyaUd asm (The (^ods and the Asuras were in combat),*' tell us 
9 [History of Indian Philosophy: Vol. 2] 
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how, while the Asuras themselves were not unaware of the value of 
sacrifice and had been practising it all along, the gods ultimately 
succeed in vanquishing their rivals by inventing—or more properly, 
by having revealed to them—certain new psalms, methods, materials, 
utensils, or certain other “ tricks of the tradeThe life- 
activity of the great PrajSpati himself is a continuous process of 
sacrifice which exhausts him, takes the juice out of him {ririchdmh), 
and of the subsequent recuperation of his lost vigour through 
his own tapas or penance and through the sympathetic recupera¬ 
tive ritual of some God or a believing worshipper. Thus we read 
in the TSndya Brahmana (iv. 10. i)— 

PrajSpati created the creatures. He became exhausted and 
laid down. Him the Gods approached. They said, “ let us pre¬ 
pare for him a great ritual (vrata) which might restore him.” 
They offered unto him all food which is cooked the whole year 
through. He swallowed it, and it revived him. Great {mahat), 
O mortals, was the ritual {vrata) which was able to restore 
him. Here is why the Mahavrata is called Mahavrata. 

The creative process is sometimes conceived as a mithuna I 
e.g., KSthaka Sariihita, xxvii. i—“ Speech was as a second to him. 
They formed a couple: etc.” but more often as a sacrifice, as a 
self-immolation. Thus the Taittirlya Samhita (ii. 1.1. ) tells us— 
Prajapati, indeed, was here alone. He desired, ‘ I should 
create creatures (men) and beasts.’ He took out the omen¬ 
tum from his body and offered it into the fire. Thence was 
produced a hornless goat. That he offered as victim unto 
its own divinity. Then he created men and beasts. ■ 

And after completing the creative process should any cala¬ 
mity befall the creatures, the remedy again was a sacrifice of 
some sort. Thus the TSndya again narrates (xxiv. ii. 2)— 

PrajSpati created the creatures. These, unrestrained {avidh- 
fUdh) and disunited, began eating one another. At that 
PrajSpati was grieved. He then ‘ saw ’ these (six nights called 
Vidhfitls, forming part of a Sattra of 49 nights); and there¬ 
upon it stuped. The cows th^eafler became cows,^e horstit 
horses, men men, beasts beasts. « ; ? 
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27 , BrAhmana Theories of Creation* —We must describe in 
this connection one or two more elaborate cosmogonical attempts of 
the Brahmana texts which are essentially based upon the same con¬ 
ception. Thus Ait. Bf. (v. 32) narrates— 

PrajSpati desired, ' may I be propagated : may I be multi¬ 
plied/ He practised tapas (penance, fervour). Having prac¬ 
tised penance he created the three worlds: the earth, the 
atmosphere, and the sky. He brooded over these worlds. 
From these worlds when brooded over three luminaries were 
bom : Agni was bom from the earth, Vayu from the atmos¬ 
phere, and Aditya from the sky. He brooded over these 
luminaries. From these brooded over the three Vedas were 
bom. The Rigveda was bom from Agni, the Yajurveda from 
Vayu, and the SSmaveda from Aditya. He brooded over 
these Vedas. From these when brooded over three pure 
[sounds] were born: bhuh was bom from the Rigveda, bhuvah 
form the Yajurveda, svar from the Samaveda. He brooded 
over these Pure Ones. From these when brooded over three 
sounds {varnas) were bom: a, u, and m. These he brought 
together: that made the (word) Om, 

The next passage is from Taitt. Br. ii. 2. 9— 

This (world ) was not at all existing in the beginning. 
There was not the sky, nor the earth, nor the atmosphere. 
Non-existing as it was, it had the desire ' May I be.' It prac¬ 
tised tapas (fervour). From it practising fervour smoke was 
produced." It practised more fervour. From it practising 
fervour Agni (fire) was produced. It practised more fervour. 
From it practising fervour a glow was produced. It practised 
more fervour. From it practising fervour a flame was pro¬ 
duced. It practised more fervour. From it practising fervour 
rays were produced. It practised more fervour. From it 
practising fervour up-rising vapours {udarah) were produced. 
It practised more fervour. Then it condensed like a cloud. 
That b^rst open the urinary bladder (of PrajSpati). That 

^produced the ocean.Those waters wer 4 at that tjme 

a streaming fluid. He, the Prajapati, wept: ' wherefore am 
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I begetting since this is without a stay ?' What (hot tears) 
fell into the waters, the same became this (solid) earth. 
And as he wiped the earth side-ways that became the atmos¬ 
phere. And as he wiped it upwards that became the sky. 

We finally quote, the following from the ^atapatha BrShmana 
(vi. 1.1.8ff.)— 

Now PrajSpati the Purusha (person) desired, 'May I 
be more, may I be reproduced.' He toiled. He practised 
fervour (tapas). Being worn out with toil and fervour he 
created at first brahman, the triple science {trayt vidya). It 
was this that became to him a support. Hence they say, 

‘ The brahman (Veda) is the support of everything here.' ... 
Resting on that support he practised fervour. He produced 

the waters.He desired, ‘ May I be reproduced from 

these waters.' He entered the waters with that triple science. 
Thence arose an egg. He touched it. Let it exist, let it exist, 
and multiply," so he said. From it, brdhman, was first 
created the triple science. Now the embryo which was inside 
was created as the foremost (agri) : inasmuch as it was creat¬ 
ed foremost of all this, therefore it is Agri. Agri indeed is he 
whom they mystically call Agni; for the gods love the mystic 

(paroksha) .He desired may I generate this (earth) 

from these waters.He toiled and practised fervour; 

and worn with toil and fervour he created foam. 

He created clay, mud, saline soil and sand, gravel, rock, ore, 
gold, plants, and trees. Therewith he clothed this earth. 
Subsequently, the impersonal Brahman takes the place of the 
personal and more or less ritualistic figure of PrajSpati, as in pas¬ 
sages like the following (Satapatha Br. xi. 2. 3. iff.)— 

Verily in the beginning all this was Brahman. It created 
the gods; and having created the gods it made them ascend 
these worlds: Agni this (terrestrial) world, VSyu the atmos¬ 
phere, and Surya the sky. And the deities who are above 
these he made ascend the worlds which are above these; and 
indeed juk as these (three) worlds and these (three) deities are 
^lanifest, so are those (higher) worlds antj those (higher) deities 
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manifest—(the worlds) which he made those deities ascend. 
Then the Brahman itself went up to the sphere beyond. 
Having gone up to the sphere beyond, it reflected, * How can 
I descend again into these worlds?* It then descended again 

by means of these two : Name and Form.These 

indeed are the two great forces of Brahman. 

28 . The Sacrifice a Battle-ground of Warring Potences 
AND Prescriptions. —In all these attempts they made to raise 
the sacrifice into a world-principle the fathers of BrShmana theology 
must no doubt have thought of the sacrifice as an artistic whole 
with all its innumerable parts forming a well-knit system of har¬ 
mony. Unfortunately for the theorisers, however, the process of 
elaboration was carried far to6 much beyond their control. When 
every one of the infinite minutae of the sacrifice claimed attention 
and importance for itself, the sacrifice was sure to become a battle¬ 
field for warring potences. The prescriptions conflicted, the priests 
wrangled, and the practices took each its own way : no amount of 
prayaichitta was capable of evoking unity out of arbitrary- and 
persistent differences. The texts have preserved for us a very 
curious anecdote about Yajnavalkya (§atapatha iii. 6. 3. 24)— 
Having made the offering, they should baste first the omen¬ 
tum and then the clotted-ghee. Now the Charaka-Adhvaryus 
baste first the clotted-ghee, alleging that clotted-ghee is the 
PrSna (life-breath) ; and a Charaka-Adhvaryu forsooth cursed 
YSjn^valkya as he was doing it (i. e., basting first the omen¬ 
tum), saying, That Adhvaryu has shut out Prana: Prana 
shall depart from him !** But he (Yajnavalkya) looked at his 
arms and said, Here are my arms hoary (with age). (In other 
words. Here am I practising this all my life with impunity). 
What in the world has become of this Brahmin's words ?*’ 

And many indeed besides Yajfiavalkya might have felt at 
times that all was not well .with the Brahmana prescriptions. 
Sometiiing must have been inherently wrong with the system in 
which one small mistake of omission or commission in a subsi¬ 
diary rite connected with the sacrifice was believed to have been 
capable of rendering the whole sacrifice fruitless. There was 
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evidently no due proportion in things, and the normal course of 
causation was frequently and arbitrarily interfered with. 

29 . Psychological Investigations in the Brahmanas.— 
It must be however granted that the BrShmanas were all 
along anxious to go underneath the surface of things and to 
probe the heart of the sacrifice in order to speculate upon the 
real deity of the sacrifice as a whole, or that of the specific por¬ 
tions of its ritual. Again and again we find in the several contro¬ 
versies of the Brahmana teachers issues framed after the fashion 
of the following raised by the famishing sage, Ushasti Cha- 
krayana (Chhandogya Upanishad, i. 10. ii)— 

Prastotar! Should you sing the Prastava (introductory chant) 
without knowing the divinity that is connected with the Pras¬ 
tava, your head will fall off. 

A true knowledge of the deity sought to be worshipped was the 
most necessary condition of the success of the ritual; and YSska 
has told us (Nirukta ii. 8) how very difficult it sometimes might 
be to determine the exact deity of a ritual or a chant. There 
was also in evidence, along with this, the desire to understand 
the inner workings of the human mind; and we find in our texts 
some remarkable passages of psychological interest such as the 
following (Taitt. Sam.,Ti. 5. ii)— 

Speech and Mind disputed ; I will bear the offering to the 
Gods,'' Speech said; *T to the Gods," Mind said. They went to 
question Prajapati. He, PrajapAti, said to her; Thou art the 
messenger of Mind, for what one thinks of in the mind, one 
utters in speech."—" Then assuredly they will not sacrifice to 
you with speech," said Speech. Therefore they make offerings 
to PrajSpati in mind without words. 

In an analogous context rom the more developed version of 
the ^tapatha (i. 4. i. 8ff.) the Mind is made to say— 

It is I who am better than thee; for thou dost not utter 
what is not known to me: your way is merely that of doing 
in-imitation-of what is being done by me. 

The Jaiminlya-Upanishad Brghmana (i. 13. i) gives a somewhat 
new turn to the same. It says— 
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Of this same speech mind is a quarter, sight is a quarter, 
hearing is a quarter, speech itself is the fourth quarter. 
What he thinks with the mind that he speaks with the 
speech; etc. 

More developed in terminology is the following from the §ata- 
patha, X. 5. 2. 15— 

And when he is asleep, he does not, by means of them, 
know of anything whatsoever, nor does he form any resolu¬ 
tion with his mind, or distinguish the taste of food with (the 
channel of) his speech, or distinguish any smell with (the channel 
of) his breath, neither does he see with his eye, nor hear with 
his ear, for those (vital airs) have taken possession of him. 

The several Upanishadic versions of the Prana-samvada or the 
"Disputation amonst the Faculties’’ will engage us in another 
chapter. Meditation or self-introspection, it is easy to assume, 
was the necessary condition for all psychological reflections of 
this sort. 

30 . The Real Problem of Philosophy Mooted, but Inade¬ 
quately Solved. —While trying to discover and set forth, after 
their own fashion, the workings of secret causes underneath the 
surface of things and of the m3retic correspondences that knit to¬ 
gether the multiform personal and impersonal, animate and in¬ 
animate, small and great potencies in Nature, so that everything 
in the universe could be viewed panchasv adhikaraneshu : Adhilokatn 
(=Adhibhutam), Adhijyotisham {—Adhidaivatam), Adhividyam, 
{=Adhiyajnam), Adhiprajam, Adhyditnam ; or in accordance with 
its relations to the sphere of the physical world, the gods, the sac¬ 
rifice, the society, and the inner self, the Brahmanas were taking 
a great step in philosophy the full significance of which was 
understood and developed only in the subsequent period. By 
widening the scope of their polytheism they were, in other 
words, making a tentative approach to pantheism, which requires 
two conditions; that everythin in the world be permeated by some 
divine principle, and that that principle be uniform. Both tj^^e 
ideas can be said to have been implicit in Brihma^a speculations. 
Also, in their attempt to see correspondences where they would 
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not appear to the profane eye and through them to bridge over the 
gulf that there was between the positive, traditional, inexplicable 
datum or prescription of the ritual on the one hand, and the re¬ 
quirements of a rational or systematic view of the world and its 
appearances on the other, the thinkers of the period were, however 
dknly and hesitatingly, making an approach to a conception of the 
Absolute which harmonises the data of sense: an Absolute which 
includes and transcends all difference. From this it is just a step, 
on one side, to the Neti-Neti doctrine of the Upanishads and 
on the other to the self-evolving Prakriti of the SSmkhyas. It is 
but fair to the thinkers of the day to point out here that what 
they discovered they themselves fully believed. It was no attempt 
to deliberately mislead the people. The sacrifice d la mode de 
BrShmanas was a living presence with power to bless or curse ; and 
scores of accredited stories were current and have been recorded 
describing how certain priests, Yajamanas, or kings came to power 
or to grief by following or ignoring the BrShmana prescriptions. The 
BrShmanas, it is ti;ue, claimed a monopoly in the science of inter¬ 
pretation. They delighted to weave together a thick net of riddles 
and obscurities around the dogma of the sacrifice with a view 
to keep profane eyes away from it. But when we consider the 
heroic troubles that they took—by cultivating their powers of 
memory to a degree which is without a parallel in the whole 
history of the world—to preserve the holy scriptures and traditions 
Jntact, subordinating every other thing in life to the SvadhySya 
(the study of the Vedas), we ought to be charitable to them, if 
not actually grateful, for their single-minded devotion to a cause. 
We might even go further. The BrShttiana teachers rarely claimed 
to lay down prescriptions on thfe baais of mere reason. They 
‘‘saw*' things and their relatiOBS^ merely reported them, 
^rautarshi DevabhSga, the Aita^J^ BtlJunana goes on to tell us, 
(vu. I)— 

had alone “ found out " the to divide the beast- 

i^Otims (as portions for the ^e departed from this 

^ world without declaring it Subsequently it was a 

super-human being who to Bibhravya. 
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And from him the method continues to be learnt by the follow* 

ing generations. 

30 . Extra-philosophical Issues Framed and Answered.— 
The inordinate desire to know and the impulse to question which 
was already in evidence in the h3mins of the Rigveda and of which 
Atharva-veda x. a is perhaps as good an example as we could get 
an3nvhere in the Veda, and which later we find beautifully illustrated 
in the famous dialogue between Yama and Nachiketas (Kathopani- 
shad, L I. 21-29), is also shared in no small measure by our Brah- 
mana seers; but it was confined by them to the lijnited sphere of 
the sacrifice and its environments and not extended to embrace all 
possible questions under the sun. And whatever we might say to 
the framing of questions such as : (i) How can the raw and red cow 
yield hot, white milk ? (2) How can the bone-less semen produce 
creatures with bones ? (3) How is it that the same sacrifice sup¬ 
ports creatures with one row of teeth (^.g., cows) and those with 
two («.g,, horses) ? Or, (4) How many vessels conduct the sacrifice, 
who created them and with what material ?—and to the solutions 
offered for them, such as : (i) Because, the bright Agni has entered 
the cow. (2) Because, they drop gold-pieces into the ghee and ofier 
both into the fire. (3) Because, some oblations are thrown into the 
fire with a Kk in the beginning as Yajyd, but only a Yajus for¬ 
mula afterwards, as Anuvdkyd (and these secure the cows), while 
other oblations are accompanied by the Rik recitation in the begin¬ 
ning as well as at the end (and these secure the horses) yet OM 
thing is undeniable: It is this ratiocination that immediately led >* 
to the formulation of the sciences of grammar, metrics, phonetics, 
geometry, anatomy, astroi^^b|3l*^^ and mathematics, as also to the 
broader generalisations abo# l^mt and animal life or about the 
working of man’s body emotions, which we find recor¬ 
ded in these texts with a There is in them, to be 

sure, neither the {patient UCuf the careful experimentation 

of the rigorous scientist. a matter of poetic or inspired 

imagination; and if bur i|^^^^cience has proved the coirllet^ 
ness of scnne of their credit for that should hbdlsf 

be claimed for tha tli^^d^m^itthe^ya gone by, for whom bis 

' 10 (Hiitory of ladlao ^ Vol. a] 
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world was swayed more by magic and mystery than by any unfail¬ 
ing ' Law of Nature * as we now understand the term. 

31 . The Emotional and the Moral Side of the Sacrifice.— 
To pa^form some one of the larger YSgas correct to the smallest 
detail was a feat both for the patron who paid as also for the 
priests who officiated. And the same was true, mutatis mutandi, 
of the lesser daily offerings. The sacrificer, in performing the 
prescribed rites, fully believed that he was doing his own little 
bit for the regulation of the cosmos, which was in his con¬ 
ception an embodiment or an illustration on a larger scale of 
the principle of sacrifice. It is easy to believe also that, in addi¬ 
tion to the satisfaction the sacrificer might have felt in thus form¬ 
ing an essential part of a complicated world-system, he obtained as a 
reward for a punctilious discharge of his nitya or naimittika rites, that 
glow of piety that generally comes from a believing performance of 
the ritual. The vows prescribed prior to the Dlksha, during the con¬ 
tinuance of the sacrifice, and even after its conclusion, and which 
embraced most of the elementary moral duties, also, no doubt, 
helped to accentuate this glow; and for one who understood the 
significance of the rites performed by or for him, and who believed 
in their efficacy, there were sure to occur, during the progress of 
the ceremony, several occasions when, face to face with the mighty 
powers above, below, and around him, the sacrificer's emotions 
were really awakened to the highest pitch and he felt himself * in tune 
with the Infinite*. Popular emotion is also evoked by the presence 
of mere pomp and system s^d mystery, and we can well assume 
that some of the more elaborate forms of sacrifice, whenever and 
wherever performed, might have occasioned healthy and wide-spread 
emotions, leaving the people all the better for them. And yet, when 
all is said and done, we do not think that, with the possible excep¬ 
tion of Varuna, any of the gods that took part in the sacrifice were 
consciously realised by the^^acrificer or the priests or the people in 
general as high moral functionaries. Even the dread Varui^a 
dreaded because he would not forgive us our ignorance of the 
true modes of worship or our unconscious faiUhgs in it. In 
^ite of the emotional side of BnOtmaoe sacrifice^ it cannot 
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therefore be said that its moral side was strung to an equally 
higher pitch. 

32 . The Summum Bonum of the BrIhmanas. —What is the 
reward that the BrShmanas hold out to the pious sacrifice!? There 
is, in the first place, the attainment of the definite desires for wealth, 
cattle, progeny, victory, fame, or pre-eminence, that the sacrifice! 
had especially entertained. A sacrifice, properly performed, was 
never known to fail: the Brahmanas record numerous instances of 
success, but none of failure. Failures, when they came, were 
always due to some defects which could be remedied by prayaS- 
chittas (and the very large number of these prayaSchittas or expia¬ 
tory rites prescribed would lead one to the none-too-shrewd guess 
as to the existence of several failures and disappointments); but 
the defects had better not be allowed at all: ergo, the priest must 
be well trained, and well rewarded. In the next place, in view of the 
cosmic significance of the sacrifice, the individual sacrifice!, felt him¬ 
self as more than an ordinary mortal: as in fact anallyof PrajSpati, 
as constituting one community with the gods and the pious heroes 
of antiquity,—this communal partnership being indicated by the 
Rishi-name or Gotra which the YajamSna professed, and symbo¬ 
lised by the partaking, in company, of the holy food and drink 
after the gods had had their share. Community in food was 
believed to be productive of community in nature, and hence one 
had to be particular with whom he sat together for the meal. 
The sacrificer's alliance with the gods, once firmly established 
here below, continued unabated even after his departure from this 
life, beitby theArchiradi(=Devayana) or by the DhumSdi (=Pit- 
pySna) path. The Scriptures, we might say, deal in fact more 
confidently and more liberally with the rewards of the next 
world which, in their conception, did not differ, except in quantity 
and duration, from the joys and pleasures of the world below. The 
Br ahmanas —at any rate the more ancient of them—show no trace 
of dissatisfaction with the present, no tinge of pessimism. For the 
blessed, the hereafter was a continuation of one long life of ei^y- 
ment in the company of the Gods and the Manes, there being, 
ftCGording to the amount df the new entrant’s good Karman, a 
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gradation in the companionship: it being either SSyujyatS, or unity 
in friendship, Sahkata or identity of residence, and Satmati or 
perfect oneness of essence. The doctrine of pmamriiyu or second 
death—the doctrine of metempsychosis—^is not clearly enunciated 
in the older texts, but occurs in §atapatha, ii. 3. 3. 8, and x. 4. 
3. 12, or Jaiminlya-Up. Br. iii. 28.4. And it is in these newer texts 
alone that we meet with sentiments which seemed to disturb the 
smooth complacency of their life, such as the passage quoted by 
SahkarScharya in his Bhashya to Vedanta-sQtra iii. 4. g — 

Knowing this very thing indeed the sages Kavasheyas said : 
" For what purpose should we study (the scriptures), for what 
purpose should we sacrifice ?”— With this very knowledge the 
learned ancients did not offer the Agnihotra. 

Compare also Brihadaranyaka iv. 4. 22— 

Knowing this very thing the people of old did not wish for 
off-spring saying “ What shall we do with off-spring, we who 
have this Self as our world ?”. 

But by the time these ideas came in, the real impulse for the 
existence of the Brahma^ had ebbed out, and their life-purpose 
practically accomplished. The Brahmanas were now face to face 
with a new development of thought: the Way of Knowledge was 
opening out, alluring men away from the Way of Works, and 
the transition to the Upanishadic Philosophy was thereby already 
being effected. 



CHAPTER THIRD 

TRANSITION FROM THE BRAHMANA TO THE 
UPANISHAD PERIOD. 

1 . The Limitations of BrIhmana Speculations.— Underlying 
all the lucubrations of the BrShmanas subtle or simple, wise or other¬ 
wise, on the several points of ritual and practice discussed therein 
one cannot help detecting the presence of a feeling of uncertainty 
or arbitrariness and an effort at special pleading which, although 
capable perhaps of successfully hoodwinking the eyes of ** those 
that came to pray,** need to be adequately accounted for. The 
BrShmanas, to be sure, claimed to be the proclaimers of newer— 
or at any rate purer—traditions in worship, and they might have 
felt at times diffident of securing ready and unqiiiestioned assent 
to their ratiocinations, which, as we saw, were not particularly 
noted for any rigour of logic; and their effort to turn the Vedic 
sacrifice into a world-principle on the basis of ** BandhutS ** philo¬ 
sophy was not by its nature destined to win enduring allegiance of 
the people. Further, one must not lose sight of the fact that the 
Brahmanas essayed to give a picture of only a section of the Aryan 
society and of that section too of only a fragment of their religious, 
moral and intellectual life. The Srauta, Grihya and Dharma 
Sfitras of a later date, as also some of the AkhySnas or stories and 
legends of the day that happen to be preserved in the regular epics 
as well as in works like the BrihaddevatS, may—^if used with 
caution—furnish additional light on cert^^n other aspects of life 
during theBrShmana period. But the routine, day-to-day, domestic^ 
^econbnfic, and political life of the people is not adequately 
reflected iiT these texts and has left no other reliable records be¬ 
hind. Consequently there was every chance of these BrShmana 
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speculations remaining for the major part unaffected by waves 
of popular opinion or lurking under-currents in thought, as also 
by those inevitable questionings, agitations and aspirations of the 
soul which were bound, in time; to disturb the harmony of life in 
ways more than one. The priestly ratiocinations, just because 
they had a very limited scope and did noi go far and deep enough, 
were not accordingly capable any longer of fully satisfying that 
thirst for knowledge which they themselves had engendered. And 
as free metaphj^ical speculations could not, like the knowledge of 
the sacrificial technique, be kept for ever the monopoly of a class 
or a caste, it was not very long before the heed was felt of recog¬ 
nising and perchance of effecting a compromise with the earnest, 
vigorous, and soul-stirring teachers outside the pale of orthodox 
BrShmanism, who now took to denouncing ritualism with unmi¬ 
tigated emphasis. Scoffers and unbelievers, non-worshippers and 
desperate hedonists (§isnadevah, literally, phallic worshippers) were 
of course not unknown to the pre-BrShmam period; and as the 
Aryan invaders of the late Vedic period got more and more into 
the interior of India, vanquishing the original or earlier occupants 
of the country and incorporating them, in course of time, within 
the fold of Aryanism, such a root-and-branch opposition from a sec¬ 
tion of them to the Brahmana cult of sacrifice was not inconceivable. 
And as we approach towards the threshold of the Upanishadic 
period this opposition naturally gains in volume, leaving its dis¬ 
tinct mark upon the sacerdotal and theological speculations of 
the day. 

2. The New Ideas : (i) Bhakti or Devotion.— Some of these 
" heretic ” or " heterodox ’* views the BrShma^, it would seem, ' 
were themselves most anxious to incoiporate into their own sacri¬ 
ficial S3retem by reason, it is clear, of their growing value and 
vogue. One of the most important of these is the idea of Bhakti 
or devotion as centering round some specific god or gods, and 
finding expression not so much in the manifold elaborkteneM of 
the ritual of worship as in the psychological mood with yf&ich'jtiie 
same is Offered. We cannot of course say that this was a thing 
tiifiidy unknown to the Vedic times, particular^ in ocmnectioQ 
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with god Vanina; but Vanina no longer figured in the Bi^hmanas 
with his once august and serene majesty, while the other gods of 
the BrShmam period were too much weighed down by over-weening 
ritualism. In contrast to them stands out the figure of the terrific 
Rudra, euphemistically called §iva (beneficent), who is generally 
regarded as being an Aryanised form of some local godling wor¬ 
shipped by the (non-Aryan) predecessors of the Aryans in India, 
his worship having probably once extended far beyond the limits 
of India proper. The younger Vedas and the Brahmanas in par¬ 
ticular already raise him to very nearly, though not quite, the posi¬ 
tion that he enjoys at a later period. Some of the later BrShmanas 
even draw him into the all-embracing net of their sacrifice; but 
originally his cult must have been a menace to the BrShmam 
ritualism. The same remark applies with some modifications to 
the case of God Vishnu. Here then, we might say, was the earliest 
and crudest beginning of that doctrine of Bhakti or single-minded 
devotion to a specific object of worship, which is in evidence, in 
no small measure, in the later Upanishads and particularly in the 
Epics. Its eventual tendency was against the cult of the sacrifice, 
though there is a danger in over-emphasising this inherent incom¬ 
patibility. We must not look for too much of logical consistency 
in the beliefe of a people. The attitude of the earlier BrShmam 
texts towards these gods _was for the most part halting and their 
compromise with them a patch-work, which was not in this its 
present form destined to produce any enduring results. But the 
presence in these texts of an infusion of Rudra or §iva worship is 
significant as indicating the anxiety of the BrShma^ to aidmit 
into, and assimilate with, their own system such of the newer gods 
and cults as were important and capable of assimilation. 

3 . (ii) Penance and Asceticism.— Prior to each act of crea¬ 
tion PrajSpati was believed to have practised penance {tapas), 
and the gods, face to face with some obstacle or difficulty, we are 
tp^: " tafckqitUai SrSmyamS cheruf^veat on worshipping and 
^ Again, prior to and during the continuance of the 
facrifi«e a disdplina^ life more or less exacting was always en- 
jottied upcm the sacrificer; and during the stage of atudmthopd. 
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the pupil who lived with his preceptor fot years was 

expected to do menial work of all kindb aisif to dndergo a rigorous 
training both of body and of mind. Yet tfie idea of a whole-hearted 
life of mere penance, or of meditatioi^m the recesses of some moun¬ 
tain away from the haunts of the peopfe was, we might say, essen¬ 
tially foreign to the religious code of the BrShmanas, who, on the 
contrary, call upon the pious householder to perform the Agni- 
hotra to the very end of his days. However, in the later Br 5 h-% 
mana texts we do find a life of penance in the forest recognised 
and recommended, and we have texts—called the Aranyakas or 
forest-poitions—that seem to have been specially designed for 
the purpose. Yet all this could not have been merely a natural 
development from the premises inherent in BrShmanism. To 
abjure all interests in life, to turn our back upon the world and its 
associations, and to step out of the house into a life of houseless¬ 
ness with a view to meditate upon the highest reality underlying 
worldly appearances, presupposes not only a dissatisfaction with 
the prevailing code of ethics and religion, but a positive, external 
and irresistible impulse for that life in the shape of verified testi¬ 
mony and example of crowds of monks and ascetics leading such 
wandering life. This seems to have been the case actually at this 
period. Compare passages like Brihad. Up., iv. 4. 22— 

Desirous of regarding their very Atman as a (self-sufl&cient) 
world in itself, the mendicants jjep out into the life of house¬ 
lessness. The ancients knowing this very fact desired not off¬ 
spring, saying '*What shall we do with offspring—we who have 
in this Atman our world {loka)?*’ They, verily, rising above 
the desire for son, the desire for wealth, and the desire for 
worlds, lived a mendicant life. 

Also, Mundaka i. 2. ii— 

They who practise austerity and faith in the forests, the peace¬ 
ful knowers who live a beggar's life, etc. 

The story of Yajfiavalkya renouncing his two wives;and 
worldly interests, saying, I am about to wander forth froiC^i^Y 
(Ajirama), My dear/' is quite familiar; and othe^ instaniM ^ 
people, well-situated in life, deliberately turnings ilieir back upon 
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their homes in the pure interest of the knowledge of highest reality 
are not very far to seek. Subsequently the Buddhistic texts describe 
and enumerate different orders of ascetics affecting all manner of 
strange practices and modes of worship or tapas; and it is too 
much to believe that the sudden appearance of these wandering 
swarms of ascetics was normal and a mere outgrowth of the life of 
sacrifice enjoined in the BrShmanas. It is more natural to sup¬ 
pose that we have here to do with a contact of the Aryans of the 
BrShmana period with people of a different culture whom they 
encountered in the course of their march into the interior of India. 
These people might have been reduced to homelessness by the con¬ 
quering Aryans, or—and this is just as likely—they might not have 
reached a stage beyond that of a nomad, mountaineering life. 
Such people are not extinct in India even up to the present day. 
And it is surely not too much to credit these people with strange 
practices and modes of worship which, when taken over into the 
fold of Aryanism, might have, in the fuUness of time, evolved into 
what came to be known as the “Yoga.’* The BrShmanas show an 
inordinate thirst for knowledge and bad a capacity to assimilate 
almost everything into their system and to assign to it its own 
place and period,—^in dUe subordination always to the all-impor¬ 
tant doctrine of sacrifice. And when the bulk of the people be¬ 
came forcibly impressed by the strange and mysterious ways and 
practices of these wandering ascetics, the BrShmanas could not 
have long remained unaffected by the Zeit-geist, 

4 . (iii) Transmigration of the Soul. —^There also took place, 
towards the end of the BrShmana period, an evolution in the 
doctrine of transmigration. The ultimate origins of this doctrine 
continue to be yet a matter of controversy. Boyer has maintain¬ 
ed that the doctrine already existed in the Rigveda and the older 
Brlhma^ texts. And apart from the question of the correct 
in^rpretation of the specific passages from the Rigveda adduced 
%6U{>port, we could say this much that, if men are seen to pray 
.fill in the world of the Gods, that presupposes a possi. 

bte sinniier stay in that world and then a return. And farther if 
the dead need food and other offerings* and feel hunger and thirst, 
t% [History of Indian Philos<^hy; Vol. aj 
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there is no reason why they should be exempt from death, and con¬ 
sequently from a return to this life. That the father is bom again 
in his own son is an ancient idea; and if there is a gradation in the 
Karmas and YSgas performed in this life, it is only reasonable to 
suppose that there is a corresponding gradation in the fruits of 
them enjoyable in the next world: all should not be assigned an 
equally enduring life of happiness and felicity in the World of the 
Blessed. Then, in the next place, that there is a soul in man and 
similar spirits in trees, plants, birds, animals, etc., and that they are 
all capable of remaining dissociated from their outward trappings, 
is an old prevailing belief of the Vedic period. And while there 
were the tribal totems suggesting the habitation of a man’s spirit 
in specific trees or animals, subsequently, with the elaboration of 
the magico-sacerdotal theory of the innumerable inward correspon¬ 
dences in things, and with the facile identifications like that of the 
YajamSna with the paiu (beast) or with the prastara (grass), it is 
not very unreasonaHe to imagine that the doctrine of metempsy¬ 
chosis could not have delayed very long in the coming. With the 
given premises the step was easy enough to take, was the most 
natural that could have been taken. And yet how common it is 
to find in the history of human civilisation that, with the premises 
all complete, just the ergo has been very long in the coming, and 
sometimes does not come at all! Consequently, after it has been 
made very probable that a doctrine like that of the transmigration 
of the soul was implicit in the Vedic or at any rate in the early 
Brifhmam speculation, the possibility of its being at this period 
placed on a distinctive basis by an acquaintance with the cus¬ 
toms of some other peoples is not or need be ruled out absolutely. 
The essential Ar5^ contribution to the full-fledged dogma of 
transmigration came, however, first from their belief in panthe¬ 
ism or panpsychism, which made it possible for the soul to inhabit 
not some specific totems only, but almost everything in the ani¬ 
mate and inanimate creation; and secondly, from their theory^ of 
Karma which regulated the soul's wanderings and gave the doghia 
a moral back-ground. The doctrine of the Five Fires given in 
^rihmana passages like Jaiminiya BrSluna^a iii, 14.1 ff. and also 
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the allied dogma of the two paths or sritis, the Devayana and 
the Pitriycina, whidi we find already alluded to in a late Rigveda 
passage (X. 88. 15) and also in several varied versions in the 
later BrShmanas and the Upanishads—are no more than mere 
incidental elaborations of the same central doctrine in smaller 
details. 

5. (iv) Search for Liberation. —^With the doctrine of trans¬ 
migration is generally associated a tinge of pessimism expressing 
itself in the desire to escape the unending succession of births and 
rebirths, and a longing for a repose that is ever the same. This is 
not however a necessary corollary from that doctrine. No sensible 
man could object to the punishment—may be, by an endless suc¬ 
cession of births on the lower plane—of the non-worshipping sin¬ 
ners. But if a pious believer is satisfied with his present lot, and 
is told that, by virtue of his Karma, he is to have another lease of 
a similar or even a better life, there is no reason why he should 
seek liberation or mukti from his Samsara or round of existence. 
But we have indications that at this time men’s faith in the efficacy 
of the sacrifice was being gradually undermined, and that all was 
not well with the old religious system. For, once the prescriptions 
for coirect modes of worship had been laid down and the hated 
Asura ritual chased out of the Aryan fold, there no longer remained, 
strictly speaking, any raison d’ Hri for the further continuation 
of the Brahmana activity. And it was inevitable that there 
should creep in, with the lapse of time, abuses, bitter school-rival¬ 
ries, greed, and disbelief. Sacerdotalism was certain, under the 
circumstances, to have been weighed and found wanting: it was 
not any longer expected to hold its own when faced with the at¬ 
tractive world-theories and the strange and new-fangled dogmas 
enunciated by the Aryan as well as non-Aryan “ heretics " of the 
day. There was something.4;rand and inspiring in their search 
for " Brahman ” or the ultimate cause and goal of existence, some¬ 
thing to attract and ensnare the imagination, which no profound 
prescriptions—backed by equally profound reasonings i fa 
BrShmanas—^were capable of accomplishing. A struggle between 
the two-was inevitable. 
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6 . The Compromise of the Aranyakas between the Old 
AND THE New Thought. —However, the actual course of the strug¬ 
gle between the older and the newer views of life is for the most 
part hidden from us. What we do have is a full picturie of Br 5 h- 
manism before the struggle and of the same BrShmamsm after the 
struggle, when it succeeded in inducing a large number of the 
exponents of the newer dogmas into making a compromise. BrSh- 
manism eveu went to the length of incorporating the newer doc¬ 
trines into the Scriptures, giving them a place on a par with the older 
texts on condition that these newer doctrines would not impugn 
the authoritativeness of the older canon and of the philosophy of 
sacrifice. This was effected by formulating the theory of the 

Afiramas ** or stages of life, of which there seem to have been only 
three at first—student, householder, and forester—the fourth, the 
recluse, being added subsequently. If the newer philosophy was 
willing to allow full scope to the cult of the Vedic sacrifice during 
the first two stages, then BrShmanism was prepared to give, in the 
case of those duly qualified for the task, full scope for abstract 
meditation on Brahman and on the other problems of life as pro¬ 
pounded by the new school. This compromise, so far as it went, 
was largely successful, because the new ideas for the most part 
fell in a line with those already to a certain extent developed by 
Brahmanism. In fact, it can be safely asserted that amongst the 
new ideas occurring in the Upanishads there is hardly one that 
is not implicit in, and logically deducible from, the ideas present 
in the different portions of the BrShmanas. Thus the continuity 
of tradition was maintained ; and this circumstance was given an 
outward expression inasmuch as the Brahmapas, the Aranyakas, 
and the Upanishads were made to constitute parts of one whole 
revealed text. The same end was likewise accomplished by la3dng 
a renewed emphasis upon what the Bhagavadgita (iv. 28ff.) aptly 
calls SvHhyaya- and Jnana- and Dhyana Yajnas, or scriptural 
and contemplative sacrifices (compare what was said above, p, 51, 
about Yajnakratus) in place of the actual Dravyamaya sacrifices 
of the texts : compare, for this aspect of the matter, passages like 
the following (ChhSndogya Up., iii. 17. iff.)—- 
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When a man (who is a sacrificer) hungers, thirsts, and ab¬ 
stains from pleasures, that is the Diksha (or initiatory rite). 

.. .Penance, liberality, righteousness, kiadness, and truthfulness; 
these form the dakshinas (gifts to the priests); etc. 

The same view is inculcated also in the Vasishtha Dharma^Sstra, 
XXX. 8, where we are told that by performing— 
a mental sacrifice at which meditation is the fire, truthfulness 
the fuel, patience the oblation, modesty the sacrifical spoon, 
abstention from injuring life the sacrifical cake, contentment 
the sacrificial post, and [a promise of] safety to all beings which 
is hard to keep the reward given to the priests, a wise man 
goes to heaven. 

This, to be sure, is not exactly a new thought of the Aranyakas or 
the Upanishads, seeing that we already have many passages of a 
like import in the Brahmanas. For instance, compare ^tapatha 
Brahmana xi. 3. i. i ff.— 

Now as to this Janaka of Videha once asked YSjfiavalkya, 

** Knowest thou the Agnihotra, YSjnavalkya ** I know it, 
0 King,"' he said. — What is it V* ** Milk indeed.'" — If there 
were no milk, wherewith wouldst thou sacrifice?" '‘With 
rice and barley." — “ there were no rice and barley, where¬ 
with wouldst thou sacrifice ?" " With what other herbs there 
are." — "If there were no other herbs, wherewith wouldst 
thou sacrifice ?" " With fruit of trees." — '• If there were no 
fruit of trees wherewith wouldst thou sacrifice? " " With water." 
— "If there were no water, wherewith wouldst thou sacrifice? ' 
He spoke, " Then, indeed, there would be nothing whatsoever 
here; and yet there would be offered—the truth in faith." 
" Thou dost know the Agnihotra, YSjnavalkya : I give thee one 
hundred cows," said Janaka. 

Yet the Aranyakas might have emphasised this tendency and to 
that extent freed men, for a part of their life, from too absolute a 
bondage to sacrificial worship. Finally, the Aranyakas laid stress 
upon the necessity of penance and meditation as a pre-requisite for 
the realisation of the Brahman or the highest reality, prescribing for 
the purpose several Updsams or coiirses of concentered medi* 
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tation upon specific symbols as representing and impersonating the 
Highest Absolute. And as some of these symbols, at any rate, 
came directly from the sacrifices in the Brahmanas, the opposition 
between the dogma of Karma and the dogma of Jfiana was to 
that extent somewhat palliated. The Aranyakas (of which there 
are, ignoring the Brihadaranyaka, only three extant: the Aitareya, 
the Kaushltaki, and the Taittiriya) are generally believed to have 
been instrumental in bringing about this result; and although the 
actual chronological relation implied herein can no longer be main¬ 
tained, it has nevertheless to be admitted that the Aranyakas, 
taken as a whole, do place a special emphasis upon the different 
ideas leading to the compromise that we have above enumerated. 

7. The BrAhmanas, the Aranyakas, and the Upanishads.— 
The work which the Aranyakas partly accomplished was taken 
over by the Upanishads. The Brahma^ had insisted already 
upon the Way of Works as constituting the summum bonum of 
man. Then came the revolt of the ** hereticswhich set the 
post-Br 5 hmana world a-thinking as to the exact relations that 
ought to subsist between Karma and Jfiana. The Aranyakas, in 
the spirit of true reform, tried to reconcile the two in such a manner 
that the Way of Works might be maintained and yet subordinated 
to the Way of Knowledge—^an attempt which found its fulfilment 
in the Upanishads. Although therefore the Aranyakas and the 
Upanishads may be said, in a sense, to constitute a '' revolt 
against the old Brahmana way of belief and practice, still when we 
consider that neither the Aranyakas nor the Upanishads entirely 
negated the way of ritualism but only subsumed it under the Way 
of Knowledge, we cannot say that either of them, in the form in 
which we have them before us, aimed at the destruction of the 
h3^thesis put forth by the Brahmanas. Nor can we entirely 
separate from one another the Brahmana, the Aranyaka, or the 
Upanishad texts in such a way as to prove that the lines of 
cleavage between them were absolute or fore-intended. In fact, 
from the Brahmanas through the Aranyakas to the Upanishads 
we find that there is a natural carrying out of an Idea the germs 
of which were already present in the BrShmai^as theinselves* It 
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is thus necessary, when we come to treat of the full significance of 
the Upanishads for philosophy, to take the Upanishadic passages 
which bear upon particular problems along with analogous passages 
from the Brahmanas or the Aranyakas so as to set the Upanishadic 
texts in a proper perspective and environment. All these tests 
it will be necessary for us to distribute chronologically into such 
convenient groups as may be made possible by the help of tests 
similar to those already utilised in the case of the Veda and tlie 
BrShma^, after which we may give a brief characterisation of the 
style and method of Upanishadic argumentation as well as their 
motif and life-purpose. An investigation such as this would form 
the necessary preliminary to an analytico-critical and, later, to a 
synthetico-historical, presentation of Upanishadic philosophy. 

8. Chronology of the Upanishads.— Between two to three 
hundred texts calling themselves “ Upanishads have been hand¬ 
ed down to us. Their number is by no means fixed and is even 
being added to with each Search for Mss. The Muktikopanishad 
gives a list of io8 Upanishads; Dira Shukoh, the eldest son of the 
Emperor Sh§h Jahan, got some 50 Upanishads translated into 
Persian at Delhi between the years 1656-57 ; Narayana, a few cen¬ 
turies earlier, wrote Dipikas on an equal number ; Sankarananda 
(cir. 1300) in his AtmapurSna draws upon some 24 leading up¬ 
anishads for giving his summary of Vedanta teaching; ^nkarS- 
chSrya, in the eighth century, in his Bhashya on the VedSnta Sutras, 
quotes 13 Upanishads that can be definitely identified; while 
the Upanishad texts which the VedSnta Sutras discuss, according to 
the concurrent testimony of the several BhashyakSras, come from 
at least 8 Upanishads. The texts common to these groups and 
possessing a fair claim to antiquity are: ChhSndogya, BrihadS- 
ranyaka, Katha, I 5 a, Aitareya, Taittiriya, Mundaka, Kaushitaki, 
Kena, and PraSna, with ^vetaSvatara, MSndukya and MaitrSyani 
(Maitrl) forming a second list, and the recently discovered Sans¬ 
krit originals of the BSshkala, ChhSgaleya, Arsheya, and Saunaka 
perhaps forming a third. It is also necessary that we should 
,discus8in this pl^, along with the Upanishad texts just mentioned, 
such passages from the BrShmanas and Aranyakas as hap- 
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pen not to be styled " Upanishads " but as have, in their style 
and contents, a fair claim to be ranked with the Upanishads 
proper. Now the question is, how are we to arrange these 
twenty-odd texts in historical sequence ? The usually accepted 
tests for a relative chronology of the Upanishads are these: 
(i) The name of the Upanishad and the Veda to which it belongs, 
the older texts being named after some § 5 kh 5 of the Rig, Sama, 
and Yajur Vedas and the newer ones from either the initial 
word of the Upanishad or the teacher or the theme, or from a 
(fictitious) §akha of the Atharva-veda. (2) The style, language and 
form of the Upanishad, the older ones occasionally preserving the 
inflection, vocabulary, and S3mtax of the Brahmana texts while the 
newer approach the Classical usage. (3) The same holds true of the 
similes, symbols, and illustrations, those in the older texts being 
tinged with ritualism and possessing the old Brahmana penchant 
for fancy etymologies, mystic enigmas, and indentifications on the 
basis of BandhiM* (4) In the same way the older texts assign 
priority to the sacrificial gods Indra and Agni, enter into exegesis 
la mode de BrShmanas of Vedic passages introduced formally as 
such, and in internal arrangement they form a congeries of short 
discursive speculations on detached topics void of a definite plan, 
unity and consistency. (5) According to Deussen the older Upa¬ 
nishads are written in prose in the fashion of the BrShmanas, 
which, later, was dropped for verse, the metre being at first more 
archaic and irregular. (6) According to Oldenberg the older Upa¬ 
nishads exhibit the influence of the Brahmana idea of the sacrifice 
as S3unpathetic magic in that they introduce, in places the most 
unexpected, now a magical charm or even imprecation, now some 
vrata or disciplinary code as a probationary qualification, now a 
mystic phrase or symbol under which the Supreme Deity or the 
Highest Reality should be correctly conceived and worshipped 
(uP 4 -d$), and at all places a phdatruti or a reward of the most 
profuse kind to the believing disciple—ya eoam veda^ (7) The spe¬ 
cific mention of countries, rivers, mountains, pqfi^^es, cities, social 
customs and the like, whei'e they are capable of used for rela* 
tive or absolute chronology. (8) Inter*quotations, cross-references, 
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and analogies of words and ideas in the difierent Upanishad texts 
or sections of them. (9) And finally, ideological development, 
this last test being admittedly subjective and therefore unreliable 
if used by itself in contradiction to the previous tests. 

9 . Deussen’s Four Periods. —^As is well known Deussen has 
arranged the Upanishads into four chronological groups as under:— 

I. Ancient Prose Upanishads III. Later Prose Upanishads 

I. BrihadSranyaka ii. Pra&ia 

а. ChhSndogya 12. Maitrfiyanl(ya) or Maitri 

3. Taittirlya 13. Mandfik}^ 

4. Aitareya 

5. Kaushitaki IV, Atharvana Upanishads 

б. Kena or TalavakSra A. SamnySsa Upanishads 

II. Early Metrical Upanishads B. Yoga Upanishads 

7. KSthaka or Katha C. S 5 manya-Ved 5 nta Up. 

8. ISa or ISavSsya D, ^aiva Upanishads 

9. SvetsSvatara £. Vaishnava Upanishads 

10. MahSnSrlyana F. §akta & minor sectarian Up. 

These conclusions of Deussen cannot now be accepted in their en¬ 
tirety. His evaluation of MahSnSrayana and Kaushitaki is fre¬ 
quently challenged, as also his predilection for the MaySvSda which 
he interprets in the sense of Kantian philosophy and which makes 
him trace a line of ideological development which " beginnt 
mit einem kfihnen tmd schrofien Idealismus, und von diesem durch 
die Stufen des Pantheismus, Kosmogonismus, und Theismusschtiess- 
lich zum Atheismus des sptlteren ^amkhyam, und endlicb zum 
Apsychismus des jiingeren Buddhismus, fiibrt.’' Moreover, Deus¬ 
sen admits that even the BrihadSranyaka contains interpolated 
passages ^as in iv. 4) which belong to the second period, while he 
concedes the possibility of shorter Upknishad texts having pre¬ 
ceded the BrihadSranyaka, although they may no longer be extant. 
Recently, F. O. Schrader to whom we owe the discovery of the It«t 
Sanskrit originals of the four Upanishads above mentioned (p. 87), 
accepting Deti^en's periods, has claimed that the new Upanisha<^ 
discovered by |$d are to be placed within " that doubtlessly long 
period of time which separates the ancient prose from the first 

la [History oi Indian Philosophy: VoL 3} 
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metrical Upanishads.*’ Finaily, the merdy external difieroioe bet¬ 
ween the four periods, vit. prose or verse, unless used in conjunction 
with other more vital differences, does not in our opinion deserve 
that exaggerated importance which Denssen assigns to it. It be¬ 
comes in any case necessary to attempt a fresh chronological group¬ 
ing of the texts before us after distributing the longer and the 
composite texts amongst them into units,, the relative chronology 
of each such unit, where possible, being arrived at independently. 

10. Stroctohal and Critical Notes on the U1>anishadic. 
Texts. —The various texts that have supplied the material for the 
rearing up of the Upanishadic philosophy we intend in what fol¬ 
lows to distribute into self-sufficient sub-units, bringing out in 
passing the relation of each such unit with the others in the ligjit 
of the tests above enumerated—^and especially the last two of 
them. Thereafter we will attempt a tabular statement of the 
same in more or less tentative chronological groups, as was attempt¬ 
ed—^with a lesser array of deteiil—^in the case of the BrShmanas. 

It is only then tjiat we could advantageously enter upon a 
critical study of the contents of the Upanishads. The order in - 
which the Upanishads will be treated below is that of the 
traditional Muktika csuion, which, as. being the most familiar 
one, is best to begin with. 

(i) ISa Upanishad : The Upanishad is too small for being sub¬ 
divided into yet smaller units. It is extant in two recensions, the 
KBnva and the MBdhyamdina, the former giving precedence to 
the Vidya-AvidyS triplet and the latter to the Sambheti-Asam- 
bhuti triplet, from whicb circumstance it is an easy inference 
that the KBnva recension originally gave only the VidyB-Avidya 
triplet and the MBdhyamdina only the SambhOti-AsambhOti 
triplet; and it is probably for this reason that in the present Uend- 
reading we find that the extra triplet taken over in each 
occupies a secondary position. The last four verses of the Upani- 
shad rCcur in BfihadSranyaka v. 15, but it is impossible to say 
to which text they originally belonged. Stanzas 4 and 8 seem to 
be quotations, not introduced as such, from stuniemiidentifiaMe 
source, B^adBraqyalca iv. 4,10 and zi appear to be later 
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Ife 9 and 3 respectively, — As an aj^ndix to the Sadihitfi its 
metrical form was inevitable and need not be an argument 
against its antiquity as compared with the B|ihad 3 ranyaka; 
which forms part of a BrShmanic exegesis on the same SamhitS. 
As its theme is a compromise between the path of sacrifice follow¬ 
ed by orthodox BrBhmanism and the path of renunciation and 
meditation (m Atman professed by the newer school, it can well 
be assigned to a somewhat earlier phase of the struggle than is 
commonly supposed. As heading the Muktika' canon it can 
even be one of our earliest of Upanishads. 

(2) Kena Upanisbad : The first two sections of this Upanishad 
which are metrical in form make up a unit distinct from the 
second unit consisting of the last two sections which are in prose. 
The first unit sets forth Brahman as the basis and agent of all 
inner or functional activity, while the second sets forth' the^same 
Brahman as the basis and agent of all outward or physical mani¬ 
festations of power—both well-known modes of the Upanishadic 
approach to the problem of the Real, the former being peculiar to 
the '* new " philosophy, while the latter was the legitimate deduc¬ 
tion from the premises of the older "Bandhutfi” philosophy; 
and it is likely that when the two units were welded together a 
transition from the one to the other was provided for by the 
last staiua of section 2. Form and idiom vouch for the priority 
of unit 2 over unit i. The thought in Kena i. 2 is more deve¬ 
loped than that in Chhandogya viii. la. 4, but as compared 
with B|ihadSranyaka iv. 4.14 and iv. 4.18 Kena i. 13 and i. 2 
seem to be more original and primitive. 

(3) Katha Upanishad : The two AdhyByas of this Upanishad 
form two distinct units, each consisting of three Vallis. This 
follows from (i) the iimer contradictions between the two AdhyS- 
yas [e.g. the series in I. 3. lo-ii as against that in II. 3.7-8]; (2) 
the frequency of quotations in the second AdhyBya, some of 
them actually from the earlier Vallis of the same Upanisbad; (3) 
the devdoped Yoga and eschatology of the second AdhyBya as 
compared Mrith the first; (4) the absence of plan or unity ip the 
pontents of tbe second AdhyBya as contrasted witli the orderly 
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presentation of material in the first, as maybe evid^t from the 
all-to disconnected philosophical problems mooted in the vari¬ 
ous parts of the same'and its equally discoimected answers; and 
(5) the concluding winding up and phalairuH at the end of the 
earlier chapter. Besides there rfiay have beep diorter additions 
here and there (as of II. 3. 16-17 or II. 3. 18 qtf I, 16-18) made 
still later. The first unit can further be thrown into two sub¬ 
units : (a) 1 .1 and 2; (b) I. 3; and fliere seems to have intervened 
a greater gap between these two sub-units than between units i 
and 2, the latter of these being merely of the nature of an incon¬ 
sequential appendix belonging to a time when, as Deussen 
observes, "men had already begun to coin the gold of Upani- 
shadic thought into isolated metrical maxims." The Nachike- 
tas story as given in the Taittiriya BrShmana (III. ii. 8. 1 ff.) 
speaks of three boons, but its second and third questions and 
their corresponding replies refer to the same NSchiketa Fire 
with a play upon the name Na-chiketas. As contrasted with 
this ritualistic tone typical of Brahmam speculation is the pre- 
dominently philosophic turn given to the same story in our 
Upanishad, though it is not necessary on that account to suppose 
that the philosophical part of the story had an indepaident earlier 
existence as compared with the ritualistic part. A passage like 
II. 2. 6 where Yeima seems about to commence his answer to the 
query of Nachiketas in I. i. 20 about the state of the soul after 
death at times suggests the possibility of the last three Vallis, 
prefaced with an appropriate prologue, constituting another in¬ 
dependent version of the Upanishad; but we must ultimately 
concede that the philosophical value of the poem cannot be seri¬ 
ously disturbed by the attempts of the antiquarian or the litera¬ 
ry critic to probe into the authenticity, the relevancy, and the 
interrelation of the passages in the received text.—The Upani¬ 
shad contains many quotations apparently taken from a source 
from which the BpihadSran3raka also quotes. The metre of the 
Svetsfivatara is more developed than that of the Katha in com¬ 
mon or analogous passdiges. For the rest, a minute comparison 
of the passages would reveal tl^e f oIlo\^og relations 
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Ka^a I. 2. 5 earlier than Mundaka 1 . 2. 8; 

-1. 2. 20 (philosophical reading) earlier than §veti 5 va- 

taira iii. 20 (theological reading); 

-II, 2. 13 earlier than SvetSSvatara vi. 13; 

-II. 2. 15 earlier than §vet 5 §vatara vi. 14 ; and 

-II, 3,9 earlier than §vetS§vataraiii. 13, iv, 17 and 20. 

Also— 

Katha I. i. 3 later than !§a 3 ; 

- 1 . 2. 23-24 later than Mundaka III. 2. 3 ; 

-II. I. 5 later than BrihadSranyaka ii. 5 ; 

-II. 2. 15 later than Munc^ka II. 2.10; 

-II. 3. 3 later than Taittirlya ii. 8; 

-II. 3. r4 later than B^adSranyaka iv. 4. 7 ; and 

-II. 3. 16 later than ChhSndogya viii. 6. 6. 

(4) Pra§na Upanishad : Deussen has assigned this Upanishad to 
a distinctly late period; but the large admixture of Vedic 
quotations and ritualistic images and identifications (see espe- 
pecially PraSna iv) and the more or less inconsequential—^if not 
actually inconsistent—eschatological and other ideas found in the 
different portions of the Upanishad (e.g. Pranas i and v) are 
perhaps an indication of a somewhat relatively higher antiquity. 
The six PraSnas form a philosophic unity : they are not discon¬ 
nected as one would be inclined to think at first sight ; and the 
change in the sequence of the questions, so that the person last 
named asks the first question and the one first named the last 
question, seems to be intentional so as to gradually lead the 
learner from the highest entity in the outer world to the 
supreme essence within one’s self, after he has qualified himself 
for it duly by meditation. The Upanishad therefore does not 
admit of a distribution into sub-units. The nucleus for most 
of the PraSnas is the concluding metrical summary or verse- 
quotation, probably traditionally ascribed to the sage Pippa- 
iSda. ^ankarSchlrya's remark at the commencement of his Bh 5 - 
shya on the Vpsinishaid—Manfro^asyartAasya vistaranuvSdidam 
BrShma^m. probably refers to this circumstance. Compare in 
this connection the last two stanzas of PraSna iv with the le- 
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dundant relative in the repeated pSda in iv. lo— vedayate yas tu 
saumya ; a$ also how the ayati of iii. 12 has been changed into 
SySti in iii. i. The enumeration of the Mriyas or faculties and 
their objects in iv. 2 and of elements and their subtle matras and 
of the functions of the mind in iv. 8 is quite elaborate; while 
the allegory of the supremacy of PrSna in Pra^a ii, as compared 
with the versions in Chhandogya i. 2 and v. i, BrihadSranyaka 
i. 3 and vi. i, ^hkhayana Aranyaka ix. 2-7, Aitareya Aranyaka 
II. z. 4, and Kaushltaki Up. ii. 14, is rather bald and inartistic, 
which can mean that it is early; but does probably mean that it is 
rather late. The function assigned in iii. 9 to Udana, the fruit 
claimed for PranavopSsana in v. 5, and the statements about the 
two Paths made in i. 9 if. are somewhat at variance with, the 
usual VedSntic ideas. The cosmology of the first Pra§na is 
peculiar to the Upanishad, and its whole line of speculation 
seems to have been evolved outside the normal philosophic circle. 
A comparison of individual passages gives the following results— 
PraSna vi. 4 later than Mu^daka II. i. 3 ; and 
--iii. 9 later than Katha I. 3. 13. 

(5) Mui^aka Upanishad : The loose metrical structure of this 
Upanishad with its several rhythmic prose passages and passages 
that can be called neither prose nor poetry are a fitting ex¬ 
ternal expression for that inconsistent freedom of thought and 
that halting, hesitating fulfilment of a half-preconceived unity 
of plan and purpose, which all have agreed to find in the Upani¬ 
shad. The entire text partakes of an cpigonal character as 
would be evident from the contradictory cosmogonic theories it 
puts forth (1.1.6-9,1. 2.1,1.2. 3fi., etc.), from the enumeration of 
the Pars and Aparfi Vidyas, or from the use of a word like 
y^Snta in III. 2. 6. Consequently it would be in vain to seek 
to discover inner strata iii it. Deussen regards 1 .1. 8 to 1 .2.13 as 
ap int^polation or, at any rate, as a parallel recension of the in¬ 
troduction to the Upanishad, but that is perhaps going too far. 
The lu^obable interpolated passages are I. 2. 4. {eteshu in I, 2. 5 
refaring to hkaii in I. 2.^), and III. 2. 3-4 (whidi disturb the cpn- 
Otizerun^e the whole Upaiushad belong to one |>eiiod. 
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That period is however distinctly secondary. The Upanishad 
as a whole is later than *Chhandog5ra as would be plain by a 
critical examination of the following passages — 

Mundaka I, 2. 10 and ChhSndogya v. 10. iff; 

-II. I. 5 and Chhandogya v. 3-10 (Paflch 5 gni-Vidya); 

-II. 2. 7 and ChhSndogya iii. 14. 2 and viii. i. i; 

-II. 2. II and ChhSndogya vii. 25. i; 

-III. I. 3 and ChhSndogya vii. 26. 2 ; 

-III. I. 4 and ChhSndogya vii. 15. 4’; 

-III. I. 4 and ChhSndogya vii. 25 ; and 

---III. 1.10 and ChhSndogya viii. 2. 

The Upanishad stands midway between the first and second 
AdhySyas of the Katha, a critical comparison of allied passages 
yielding the following results;— 

Mundaka I. 2. 8 later than Katha I. 2. 5 ; 

-III. I. I later than Katha I. 3. i; 

-III. a. 3-4 later than Katha II. 2. 23 ; while 

-II. 2.10* earlier than Ka^a II. 2. 15!. 

The Upanishad as a whole is earlier than MahSnSrSyam and 
MaitrSyanl, its relation to other Upanishads being as under:— 
Mu^aka I. i. 7 later than BrAad5ran5^a ii. i. 20 ; 

-II. 2. 5t and 9 later than Brih. iii. 8. 7 and iv. 4. 16; 

-II. I. 3 earlier than PraSna vi. 4 ; 

-III. 2. 8 perhaps later than PraSna vi. 5 ; 

-II. 2. 10 earlier than §vet 5 gvatara vi. 14 ; and 

-III. I. I f.=§vetSSvatara iv. 6-7. 

(6) MX^Okya Upanishad : This Upanishad, although bearing the 
name of a ^khs of the R^eda, is generally reci^ised as be¬ 
longing to the Atharvaveda. Whether the Upanishad has sup¬ 
planted an earlier Upanishad of the same § 5 khS it is impossible 
to say. In form and contents it appears to be almost the last 
of the great Upanishads of the older canon. It is extremely 
laconic in style and cr3rptic in the formulation of its thought, 
therein resembling more a product of the Sotra period than any- 

. * Probably tbe source of both Kafha and §vetaivatara. 
f "Otadt cha prota& cha” idea. 
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thing else. The fact that the three moree as wdl as a morE-fessr 
part of "Om” are mentioned for tht first- tii;Be in 
panishad; while even in such a late Upanishad,EM!he MaitrSya^I 
only three morae of that syllable are tseh^^ed (vi. 3), combined 
with the consideration that the fov.'ttiii^ of Soul—VaifivSnara, 
Taijasa, Priifia and Turlya—are mentioned here for the first 
time in the whole range of Upanishadic thought, in spite of the 
fact that a slight reference has been made, in an addendum to 
the MaitrS3raDl' (vi. 19), to the fourth under the title of Turlya, 
are arguments enough to prove the posteriority of the MSndfikya 
even to the MaitrSyanl, which itself is a fairly late, product. 
A comparison of the MS^ukya passages with those in other 
Upanishadic texts leads to following conclusions;— 

MSndfikya 3 later than ChhSndogya v. 18. 2 ; 

-5 later than Brih. iii. 7, iv. 4. 22, and iv. 3. 19 ; 

-12 later than MaitrByanl vi. 3 and vi. 19. 

A verse summary of the teaching of this Upanishad seems to 
have been made quite early; and although the summary is gen¬ 
erally known as the first or Agama pada of the GaudapSdIya 
KSrikSs, still, inasmuch as that pada has been commented 
upon even by non-Advaita commentators, it seems to have had 
once an independent existence as distinguished from the other 
three pSdas. Further, seeing that even the author of the 
Naishkarmyasiddhi, Sure^varSchSrya, refers to these K 3 rik 5 s as 
expressing the views of the Gaudas as contrasted with the views 
of the DrSvidas (Naish. iv. 41 ff.), a doubt can be, and has been, 
legitimately expressed as to the authenticity of the tradition 
which makes an author by name Gaudap 3 da (the pupil of §uka 
wd the teacher’s teacher of the great §ankar 5 ch 5 rya) respon¬ 
sible for these so called " MSnduk}^ KSrikSs ". The KSrikSs 
have been actually quoted by several early Buddhistic com¬ 
mentators of the MSdhyamika school, and dates make it impos¬ 
sible that they should have been produced by a teadier's 
teacher of a writer of the eighth century, as §ankarSchSr3^ is 
usually taken to be. ^ The fouth p 3 da of the KSiikSs in parti¬ 
cular seems to have been Itt^y indebted for its words, aigu- 
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ments, and images to Buddhistic writers on the Sanyavada. The 
question therefore as to how far the Karikas can lay claim to 
being the earliest work on systematic Vedanta and a carrying- 
out of the philosophical position of the Mandukya Upanishad is 
bound to arise, but it need not detain us in this place. Nor 
need we be concerned to discuss what justification there is in 
the Mandtikyopanishad itself for the absolutely monistic deduc¬ 
tion that the author of the Mandukya Karikas makes from 
it. We cannot however forbear remarking tliat the Upanishad 
along with the Karikas almost challenges the statement of one*s 
own philosophical position; but we must resist the temptation, 
for our business here is not an attempt at construction but only 
a critical exposition of the material that is present before us. 

(7) TaittirIya Upanishad : The Sakha of the Veda to which 
this Upanishad belongs happens to be preserved in the Samhita, 

. Brahmana, as well as the Aranyaka portions. The Upanishad is 
divided into three Vallls, the first of which, the ^iksha, is more 
an Aranyaka than an Upanishad. Portions of this Valli are re¬ 
markably similar to Ait. Aranyaka iii, to §ankhayana Aran, 
vii-viii, and to the Saihhitopanishad Brahmam, and only the text 
last named is not optionally designated as an Upanishad. The 
Atreyi Sakha seems to have reckoned the last two Vallls alone as 
together constituting one Upanishad, the VarunI Upanishad. 
—The first Valll is called the Siksha-valll or Chapter on Enuncia¬ 
tion inasmuch as it begins with a succinct enumeration of six 
grammatico-philological elements: letter, accent, quantity, effort, 
modulation, and combination; but from the fact that the chapter 
as a whole contains some very curious teachings on other cos¬ 
mological, physiological, and ethical matters, it can in a wider 
sense be designated the ^iksha-valll or Chapter of Instructions 
generally, its motely character being what one always finds in 
BrShmana works. The chapter therefore constitutes just one 
unit, and chronologically it comes after Aitareya Aranyaka iii, 
but earlier than 6 snkh 5 yana Aranyaka vii-viii and the Sam- 
hitopanishad Brahmana. It may be further noted that Chapter i, 
sect. 7 is later than Bph. i. 4 . of which it is an amplification, 
13 [History of Indian Philosophy j Vol. 2] 
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—The second Chapter of the Upanishad is called Ananda* or 
BrahfflSnanda- valll or the chapter of Beatific Joy from the 
circumstance that its last but one section gives a discussion of 
the nature and mode of calculation of Infinite Joy; but the 
major port of it contains an important discussion of the KoSas 
or Sheaths of the Human Body, and it would be therefor^ more 
fittingly designated Ko^-valll. Each seclion of the chapter 
treats of one Sheath, the succeeding section beginning with a 
stanza in glorification of the Sheath mentioned in the preceding 
section. This regular feature is lacking in the fourth section, 
which should have opened with a stanza in praise of the Manas 
or the Mind, but gives instead a stanza which is identical with 
the one occurring at the beginning of section nine and which 
happens to contain the word manas in a secondary context. 
Deussen suggests that the identity of the stanza serves to bring 
out the inadequacy of the Mind and the Vedas (which are the 
limbs of the "Sheath of the Mind”) to comprehend the highest 
Brahman which is Bliss, and in glorification of which alone the 
stanza in question is properly employed. This is "in zartffihlen- 
der Weise nur versteckt angedeutet ” with a vengeance 1 §ah- 
karScbSrya does not explain the stanza though he says that it 
is ttumotnayalttuikaprakaStika, or meant to bring out the all- 
pervasive nature of the Mind. We have to suppose therefore that 
the original stanza in glorification of the Mind got lost and the 
present later put in its place for the reason that it somehow 
brou^t in the word manas. As to the rest of the chapter we 
believe that sections 6-8 constitute a later addition, the original 
Upani^ad going on straight from section 5 to section 9. The 
portion interpolated suddenly thrusts upon us certain metaphysi¬ 
cal or eschatological questions which it does not stop straight¬ 
way to answer; then a cosmological fragment leading td the 
unity of Brahman and the non-difference of the universe from it; 
and finally a Hierarchy of Bliss patterned after that in the Byi- 
hadSraqyaka iv. 3. 33 with a larger array of detail. The stanza 
which opens this Hi^archy seems earlier than Katha II. iii. 3. 
—The third valll gets its naihe after Hbrij^ the son of Varuqa, 
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the father’s instruction to the son being its theme. The chapter 
serves merely to give a historical or narrative setting 
to the doctrine of the Five Sheaths, the only difference 
being that the second chapter gives what we might call a psycho¬ 
logical discussion of the Sheaths whereas the third gives a discus¬ 
sion of their metaphysical import. The chapter contains ten 
sections and falls into two sub-units of five sections each, the 
first sub-unit dealing with the Ko§a-vidyfi or the Sheaths-doctrine 
and the second affording a course of discipline for the candi¬ 
date about to be initiated into the mystery, the same discipli¬ 
nary course automatically continuing even after he has attained 
perfection. So understood the chapter is saved from a bathetic 
conclusion. The text of the chapter calls for no specific comment 
except this that the line— Annam, Pramm, Chaksuh, i^rotram, 
Mano, Vacham iti occurring in section i and differently explain¬ 
ed as the words of Varum (who recounts unto the bewildered 
son a number of possible aspirants to the Highest Reality), or 
of the son (who, along with the customary samidhs, offers also a 
string of current opinions for the teacher’s approval), is better 
explained as a misplaced residuum of the " Chain of Section- 
openings ” which it was the fashion to commit to memory to 
assist the recitation of a Vedic text. Compare Kaushitaki 
Upanishad iv. 2, where certain Mss. preserve a similar Chain. 

(8 ) Aitareya Upanishad : The name Aitareya Upanishad is given 
more usually to that portion of the Aitareya Aranyaka which be¬ 
gins with Atmd va Ham eka evdgra dsit, (ii. 4. i) and goes to the 
end of the second Aranyaka; and this is the portion that has 
been frequently studied and commented upon. But the first three 
adhySyas of the second Arajayaka as well as the whole of the 
third Aranyaka are at times included within the Upanishad, 
which is then named the Bahvricha-BrShmam Upanishad or 
Mahs-Aitareya Upanishad, while the third Aran3raka has its 
own title, viz. the Samhitopanishad. As all the three portioQS 
(sub-Upani^ads as we may appropriately designate them) have 
a value of their own we include them all in our treatment. 
—The first sub-Upanishad details, for meditation, certain mystic 
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or symbolic identifications of the Uktha* with various cosmic, 
terrestrial, and psychic phenomena, and above all with Pr 3 m— 
the treatment being similar to that of the Udgltha in the early 
sections of the ChhSndogya Upanishad or of the A§vamedha at 
the commencement of the 6rihadSran3raka (KSnva recension). 
The three adhySyas into which this sub-Upanishad is divided 
form a continuous topic, with this difference that in the first 
adhySya, after the identification of the Uktha with PrSna or 
life-breath as being the most important factor in the human 
body (just as the Uktha is the most important element of the 
MahSvrata), the interest centres almost exclusively upon the 
physiolog}? and psychology of the human body; in the second 
adhySya the Uktha or PrSna is identified, by the help of many 
fanciful etymologies, with the authors of the hymns of the Rig- 
veda: with the riks (stanzas), half riks, and words or syllables— 
the chapter deriving all its value from the evidence that we 
thereby obtain for the existence, in the days of the Aranyaka, of 
the whole text of ihe Rigveda pretty nearly in the very form in 
which we have it at present. The third adhyaya once more 
reverts to the topic of the first, substituting Atman for PrSna but 
ultimately reaching the equation Uktha=PrSm=Atman=Indra, 
almost in the fashion of the Bashkalamantropanishad, or the 
third chapter of Kaushltald Upanishad. The sub-Upanishad 
offers very few points of contact with other texts, the only 
chronological relations that can be established being; (i) The 
priority of the PrSna-saihvSda passage in Ait. Aran. II. i. 4 to 
the version of the same appearing in Chh. Up. v. i, Brih. vi. i, 
Kaush. Up. ii. 12-14 and iii. 2 , PraSna ii. i, or §5nkh5yana Aran¬ 
yaka ix. 2-7. (2) The Indra-VigvSmitra story in II. ii. 3 may 
have been earlier than the corresponding and more philosophical 
story in ^nkhayana Aran. i. 6; but more probably these two 
versions as well as the slight account of it in the Jaiminiya- 

'* Otherwise called the Nishkaivalya Sastra, a group of 80 verses ta the 
Cayatrl, Brihati. and Ushnik metres and prescribed for recitation at the 
Mah&vrata ceremony, performed on the 24th day of the Sattra called 
GaWim-ayana. 
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Upanishad Br. HI. iii. 7 are based upon another independent 
version no longer preserved. (3) Section II. i. 3 seems to be an 
early precursor on the Brahmin side of the Kshatriya doctrine 
of the Five Fires as developed in the Brih. Up. vi. 2 and ChhSn- 
dogya Up. v. 3-10; while the account of the Atman detailed in 
II. iii. 2-3 is on a considerably lower philosophic plane than the 
advanced doctrine of Yajflayalkya in the Brihadaranyaka. (4) 
The etymology of the word satyam offered in 11 . i. 5 seems in¬ 
dependent of those given in the ChhSndogya viii. 3. 5, Brihada¬ 
ranyaka V. V. I, Taittirlya Up. ii. 6, or Kaushltald Up. i. 6. 
—The second sub-Upanishadis the Aitareya proper. The Atman 
doctrine propounded in this text is much more developed than 
that in the earlier portion: compare Ait. Aran. II. 3. 2-3 with 
Ait. Up. sec. 5. The doctrine however is not very far removed 
from the absolutely Advaitic doctrine of the Chhandogya and 
the Brihadaranyaka Upanishads. The derivation of ** Indra at 
the end of section 3 of this sub-Upanishad appears more primi¬ 
tive than that in Brih. Up. iv. 2. 2 ; but both might have been 
independently developed, or possibly copied from some other 
ealier source. The three births of man in Satapatha xi. 2. i. i 
are conceived from the ritualistic point of view; those in section 
4 of the present Upanishad from the physiological as well as 
eschatological points of view: no chronological relation can be 
established between them. Our sub-Upanishad can be proved 
to be earlier than the Kaushitaki on a review of passages 
like Aitareya Upanishad section 4, and Kaushitaki Up. ii. 15, or 
Ait. Up. sec. 5 (importance of prajnana) and Kaushitaki Up. iii, 
which is more elaborate and which combines prajftana with Pram, 
the Brih. passage (i. 5. 3-10) probably coming between the two. 
The enumeration of the elements in section 5 is fuller than what 
we find in passages like Brih. Up. i. 4. 7 and ChhSndogya Up. vi. 
2. 3 ; but as such enumerations are fairly common elsewhere the 
chronological relation indicated thereby is not very certain. 
—The third sub-unit is made up of the Samhitopani^ad, 
divided into two adhySyas. A more or less identically worded 
portion of- the Ssnkhayana Aranyaka (adhySyas vii and viii) 
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is probably a somewhat later, more elaborate, though in places 
a corrector version of the same. The §ikshS Valll of the Tait- 
tiriya Upanishad is also later than the present text. 

(9) ChhAndogya Upanishad : The Upanishad belongs to the 
Ssmaveda, forming the last eight chapters of the ChhSndogya- 
or, as it is otherwise known, the Mantra- BrShmana. These eight 
chapters called PrapSthakas are each of them sub-divided into 
from 13 to 26 khandas or sections, some of them being of the 
nature of single self-contained units very little if at all connected 
with the preceding and succeeding sections, while others form 
small paragraphs in a larger philosophical disquisition or episode 
with a unity of contents. Deussen has thus divided the first Pra- 
pSthaka into 9 imits and the second into 8, as follows— 
PrapAthaka I. PrapAthaka 2. 


Unit I 

• « • 

Sect. I 

Unit I ••• 

Sect. I 

- 2 

• • t 

- 2-3 

- 2 ... 

- 2-7 

- 3 

• • • 

- 4 

■ 3 • • • 

- 8-10 

- 4 

• • • 

5 

- 4 ... 

- II~ 2 I 

- 5 

« • • 

- 6-7 

5 ••• 

- 22 

- 6 

• • • 

— 8—9 

-6 ... 

- 23,1 

- 7 

• • • 

- lO-II 

- 7 ... 

— 23.2-3 

-8 

• • * 

- 12 

_ 8 ... 

— 24 

- 9 

• e • 

- 13 




In spite of the composite up-build of these chapters (which in 
fact is what we find in most works of a Brahmana or Aranyaka 
t5q)e) they do possess a sort of a unity in as much as they aim 
at giving mystic exposition of the Udgitha or SSman in all 
its “ Bandhus " with an occasional story or two to lend a 
human colour to the same. As such ritualistic disquisitions on 
the Saman or Udgitha have always formed the main theme of 
all works belonging to the Ssmaveda, and as definite indications 
are lacking for separating any one of the above units chronolo¬ 
gically from any other, we jaDpose to regard both these PrapS¬ 
thakas as one philosophical unit. This does not of course jae- 
clude the possibility of an attempt to determine the chronologi¬ 
cal relatioi^ of portions of these texts witii passages bekmgiiig 
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to other Upanishadic texts. Thus an intensive study of corres¬ 
ponding passages can establish the following relations— 

1. As compared with the story of the "Udgltha-vedha” ocur- 
ring in Brih. i. 3 the ChhSndogya version in i. 2 shows a deve¬ 
lopmental difference in as much as the former treats of the 
Udgltha as an ordinary element in the chanting of the SSmain 
whereas the latter elevates it to an object of worship or medi¬ 
tation on its own account. The analogous episode found 
in Jaim.-Up. Br. (i. 60, ii. i. 10, and iv. 7. 2 ) is clearly a 
combination of both the BrihadSranyaka and the ChhSndogya 
versions. 

2. The correspondences of the three syllables of the Udgltha 
with three divinities, three Vedas, and three functions given 
in ChhSndogya i. 3.6-7 and in the Jaim.-Up. Br. i. 57-8 
are analogous but possibily independent of each other; and 
the same remark holds good of the story of the Metres enve¬ 
loping the Udgltha as given in Chh. i. 4 and J. U. B. i. 18, 
the Udgltha within the bosom of the Metres being compared 
in one account with the fish in water, and in the other with 
the thread within the beads of a garland. 

3. Sections 5 and 6 of the ChhSndogya i also have their cor¬ 
responding passages in the J. U. B. ii. 6. lo-ii, and i. 25-27, 
but here again the similarity is not so close as to necessitate 
the hypothesis of mutual influence. 

4. In ChhSndogya i. 8-9 occurs the story of three pupils 
carrying on a disputation as to the goal of Udgltha. If Pra- 
vlha^ Jaivali who leads the disputation is the same as the 
Kshatriya author of the “ PaflchSgni-vidyS " treated in Brih. 
vi. 2 and Chh. v. 3 the doctrine here given can be viewed 
as a precursor of the full-fledged doctriiie of the Five Fires. 

5. The elaboration of the " Bandhus '' of the SSman in 
five, seven, and ten modes has many other analogous 
passages in the BrShma^ of the Ssmaveda; and some¬ 
times them are verbal coincidences, as for instance of Chh. ii. 5, 
ii. 7, and ii. 22 with J. U. B. i. 13. 5, and i. 51-52 respec¬ 
tively. But it would be ra^er hazardous to draw aby definite 
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chronological relations from correspondences in texts belong¬ 
ing to parallel ^kbSs of the same Veda except in clear 

cases of wholesale borrowing. 

The third PrapSthaka of the ChhSndogya falls into the follow¬ 
ing sub-units which, being diversified in tone and contents, may 
have been also chronologically disparate — 

Prapathaka 3 

Unit 1—Madhu-vidya in sections i-ii, with a regular conclu¬ 
sion and phalairuti. It calls itself Brahmcpanishad, knows 
the Atharvaveda, and speaks of the mystic symbols {guhya 
adeSak). 

Unit 2—Ritualistic disquisition on the Gayatrl in section 12. 

Unit 3—Five Divine Gate-ways or Deva-sushayah given in 
section 13 and containing the earliest germs of the eschato¬ 
logical doctrine of the Paths. 

Unit 4—The §andilya-vidya (section 14) which is plainly 
borrowed from the ^tapatha, x. 6. 3. Its absence in the 
Brih. Up. is probably to be accounted for by the rivalry 
between the school of §andilya and that of Yajnavalkya, 
the out-standing philosopher of the Brihadaranyaka. 

Unit 5—The Universe as KoSa, section 15. 

Unit 6 —Description of the human life as a Yajfia or Sacrifice, 
sections 16-17. MahldSsa Aitareya is mentioned as a great 
sage of old, ii. 16. 7. There is also a reference to "Kfishna 
Devakfputra.” 

Unit 7—Description of Brahman in its four-fold aspects, 
section 18. 

Unit 8—A bit of cosmology (section 19), curious as mention¬ 
ing a peculiar sound {ulslavah) accompanying the up-rise of 
the Sun and presumably reproduced by the worshipper. 
Similar sounds connoting the All-high are AUah (=Al-(-ilah 
from the Hebrew root Hi to he strong), and the Old Testament 
{Hallelujah) probably derived from the Jewish Halid. Com¬ 
pare also §atapatha iii. 2. i. 23—"Te’surS Sttavachaso 
ke’lava he'lavaiti kptvS paribabhQvu)}”, which isalso quoted 
in the Vyikara^a MahabhSshya, (Vol. i. p. 2, 1 . 7). If the 
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similarity of the sound in ail these cas^ is purely accidental 
it will have to be confessed that such accidents are very rare. 
A few minor points of contact between the present Prapithaka 
and other Upanishadic texts are— 

ChhSndogya iii. 12. 5 is presupposed by Brih. v. 14, which is 
more elaborate; 

-iii. 13. 8 and Bpih. v. 9 probably go back to a 

common oral tradition; while 

-iii. 15. 2 is analogous to Kaushltaki Up. ii. 8. 

The fourth PrapSthaka of the Chhandogya falls into four units, 
all of them betraying their secondary nature by the systematised 
form of the doctrine inculcated therein. The units are— 
Prapathaka 4. 

Unit I —Sections 1-3, the Samvarga-vidya. The idea of an all- 
attracting First Principle which subdues, secures, and sus¬ 
tains ever3rthing underlies doctrines like the " Brahmanah 
parimarah” the Ait. Br. viii. 28, or the " Daivah Parima- 
rah'' in Kaush. Up. ii. 12-15. Th^t Va3m-Pr5ina is the high¬ 
est principle in question is already declared in passages like 
§atapatha x. 3. 3 or J. U. B. iii. 1-2 (to be discussed below), 
and it is probably the latter pas^ge which is the source of- 
the present unit. The story at the end is identical in both. 

Unit 2—Sections 4-9: This seems to be an attempt to give a 
story form to the doctrine taught in Chh 5 . iii. 18 above. 
Teachers other than men are often enough introduced ; thus 
we have the story in the Jaiminlya Brihmana, Extract 152, 
of a pupil taught by the cow, to be detailed below. 

Unit 3—^The next story, sections 10-15, based on the same 
motive, and forms in fact a parallel to the preceding one. 
The doctrine of the ArchirSdi-mSrga taught at the end 
runs counter to the doctrine of "sadyo-mukti" or unmediate 
release propounded in passages like Bph. iv. 4, 6, though 
it agrees fairly well with texts such as Chh. v. 3-10, or 
Byih. vi. a. 

Unit 4—The -last two sections of the PrapBthaka deal with 
the functions of the priest Brahms, the successful perfor- 
>4 [History of Indian Philosophy: Vok a] 
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tnance of nfiich gives the sacrificer access to the Northern 
Path. The treatment is probably based upon Ait. Br. v. 33, 
and V.32 (or its analogous passage in Kaush. Br. vi. xo), but 
seems to directly use the phraseology of J. U. B. iii. 16-17. 
The odd gStMt given at the end seems peculiar to our passage 
only; its third line is not an "evident interpolation" and the 
word kurUn (^priests) has nothing to do with the Kurus. 

The fifth PrapSthaka of the ChhSndogya is entirely made up 
of borrowed passages. It falls into three units as under— 
PrapItbaka 5. 

, Unit i-~Sections 1-2: Dispute of the Faculties. We have 
already discussed the six texts having this theme. They 
can be chronologically arranged as follows: v 

A—Aitareya Aranyaka ii. 1. 4; 

B—Chhfindog3ra v. 1-2 (as exhibiting a simpler form and 
arrangement); 

C—^BrihadSranyaka vi. 1,3 (as being a more developed 
phase than B); 

D—KaushTtaki Up. ii. 14; 

E—KaushltaM Up. iii. 2 ; 

F—Prafina ii. i; 

G—§ 5 nkh 5 yana Aranyaka ix. 2-7 (being a clearly late 
imitation). 

Unit 2— Sections 3-X0 : the famous PafichSgni-vidya or Doc¬ 
trine of Five Fires. The form of the doctrine given in the 
present unit is certainly more original than that in Bjih. 
(ksnva recension) vi. 2, which is admittedly a Khila or a 
supplement; and this is no less true of the somewhat vary¬ 
ing form of it in the MSdhyamdina recension. As before 
observed, Chhandogya i. 8-9 shows the doctrine in the 
making, while a passage like Aitareya Aran, ii* 3 Rught 
be regarded as an independent approach on the side of the 
Brahmins to a similar solution of the problem. The full- 
fledged doctrine 4 s a combination of three different lines of 
speculation : (x) The doctrine of Karman or of post-mortem 
rewards and punishments for our good or bed actions in 
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the various stages of evolutkm of the dogma that we have 
noticed above (pages sdf. and 75 above); (2) The doctrine 
of metempsychosis whidi made it possible for ^ rewards 
and punishments being meted out in the world below, 
except in the case of those elected for eternal reward in the 
abode of Brahman or for an eternal damnation either in Hell 
or in an unending succession of lives and deaths as low 
forms of creation; and (3) The eschatological doctrine of 
the Two Paths;'the successive stages of the soul's ascent or 
descent being arrived at partly arbitrarily but partly also 
by a consideration of the physical, physiological, and ritua¬ 
listic correlates of the faculties in man viewed- on the basis 
of “ Bandhuts " philosophy.—^The form of the doctrine in 
Kaushltaki Up. i. 2 fi. is the latest elaboration of it. Com¬ 
pare also Jaim.-Up. Br. iii. 14. iff. 

Unit 3—Sections 11-24: VaiSvSnara-vidyi. This seems to 
have been probably borrowed from ^tapatha Br. x. 6. i, 
which is an attempt to arrive at the most universal form of 
the Agni, the present unit identifying that form with the 
Atman: Hence also the difference in the opening of the 
story. The philosophical elevation of our text however ter¬ 
minates by a ritualistic prescription as to the " PrB^ihutis ” 
with which an orthodox Hindu even now begins.his meal 
(sections 19-24). The “ Bandhus" here assigned to the 
various PrB^ are the same as those in Chh. iii. 13, viz.— 


Prina 

Chakshus 

Aditya 

Dyaus; 

VySna 

^otram 

Chandramas 

Diliah; 

ApBna 

Vach 

Agni 

Ptithvl; 

Samina 

Manas 

Parjanya 

Vidyut; 

UdBna 

[Tvak] 

Viyu 

AkBfe. 


The addition of a sixth Shttti to Brahman is a still further 
r^nemmit. 

Tbb sixth PhapJLthaka constitutes practically one unit, ^e 
brealc at section 7 being ignored inasmuch as what Mows is a 
ccmtinuation of the same instruction in immediate chroncdogkal 
‘sequence with what {Recedes it. The toUowing relations can 
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■ be borne out by a careful study of the several passages— 
ChhSndogya vi. i. 3. earlier than Mundaka I. i. 3; 

- ; -^vi. 10. T-III. ii. 8; and 

-vi. 3 ————Taittinya ii. i; 

while the doctrine of the 16 kalSs in man appears to have been— 
like the allied passages in PraSna vi, or Byi^. i. 5. 14-15. or 
B. X. 4. I. i 6 ff.—^independent elaborations of a common idea 
familiar to the age. In sections 8-16 of this PrapS^aka the 
sequence of arguments and illustrations does not seem to have 
been arranged so that each following text removes the inadequacy 
of the preceding, as is often made out. Some of the illustrations 
and modes of approach to the problem of the Real are the 
(XHumon stock-in-trade of all Upanishadic philosophers. 

The seventh PrapIthaka is one continuous unit in 26 sections. 
Its contents are distinctly secondary. It mentions not only the 
Atharvaveda but a number of other texts that might have served 
as VedShgas and Veda-pariSishtas. In this PrapSthaka we have 
a list of First Principles arranged in an order of preference. Some 
of them we know from other sources also [e. g. Rv. x. 125, and 
Brih. iv. t. 2 for Vach; Chh. iii. 18. i, Brih. iv. i. 6, and Tait. iii. 
4. I for Manas ; Tait. ii. 5 and iii. 5 for Vijnana ; Brih. v. 14. 
4 for Bala; Tait. iii. 2, Chh. i. 2. 9, and Brih. v, 12. I for Anna ; 
Brih. V. 5. I for Ap; Brih. viii. 14. i and Chh. iii. 18. i for 
Akaia ; and passages without number for PrBna] as actually 
recognised First Principles; but whether the same can be assumed 
in the case of Smara or ASS is more than what is warranted 
by the data available. Deussen regards the verses towards the 
end of the PrapSthaka as interpolated, which may have been the 
case. But there is no justification for regarding the teaching of 
the PrapS^aka as that of the Kshairiya SanatkumSra to the 
Brahmin-sage NSrada. This is the result of a misunderstanding of 
the words— tom skandam ity achakshate. The pronoun tarn here 
does not refer to Sanatkumara but to the person already alluded 
to by the pronoun tasmai ui the same sentence: i. e., the pupil 
who has won the hif^iest truth and was already called aiivSiin. 
Bkandal^ me^ npt the War-^ but pn^ \vho has leaped beyond. 
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The eighth and the last PrapSthaka of the ChhSadogya can be 
divided into the following units— 

PrapIthaka 8 . 

Unit I —Sections i-6 : These contain a description and glori¬ 
fication of the nature of the Atman. Deussen regards 
the whole of the second and the sixth sections, as well 
as the reference to the Airammadlya Lake and the rest 
at the end of viii. 5. 3 as later additions. But the sup¬ 
position is not necessary—at least with regard to sect. 2—^if 
we once concede the secondary nature of the entire Pra- 
pS^aka. The reference to the Airammadlya Lake is cer¬ 
tainly more in place in a context like Kaush. Up. i. 3, which 
however does not give this detail; hence the ChhSndogya 
might have had an independent tradition to follow. 

Unit 2—Sections 7-12: The Indra-Virochana story, intended 
to illustrate the Atman doctrine of Unit i. Hence we get 
identical expressions as in viii. 3. 4 and viu. 12. 3. The 
conception of the " Man in the Eye ” here given -is distinct 
from that in passages like Chh. i. 7. 5 or iv. 15. i, and Brih. 
ii. 3. 5 or V. 5. 2 or iv. 2. 3, and Kaush. Up. iv. i6f. In 
these latter passages the little figure in the open eye is taken 
to typify the highest Atman; in our passage the image in the 
eye is a reflection of somebody else’s person: it does not 
represent the real Atman. Deussen regards, without any real 
reason, the passage at the end of viii. 12. 3 as interpolated. 

Unit 3—Sections 13 and 14, constituting two brief prayers 
calculated to secure permanent abode in the Brahmaloka. 

Unit 4—Section 15: a summary statement of VaihSa and an 
injunction to do one’s duty in all the three stages of life. 
Compare above, Chh. ii. 23. i. 

(10) BrihadXranyaka Upanishad : The Upani^had has been pre¬ 
served in two recensions, the KSnva and the Madh3ramdina, 
varying slightly in thS arrangement of material. There are also 
a few differences of reading. But no portion froni one re¬ 
cension is entirely lacking in the other. This will be dear firom 
the following <x)mparative statement— 
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Tub Ckbativb Pekiod : Chaftbr Thihd 


[iio 


BftlBAPiRA^TAXA 


KiNVA-ttKBi 


MiDHYAftmNA'SiXBl 



Up. 


II 


III 


i i-a " UshSvs aSvasya"=§.B. X. VI 

ii 1-22 " Naiveha kimchanSgra ” .. .. 

iii 1-28 Udgltha-vedha .. XIV IV 

iv 1-17 " Atmaivedam agra Salt 

V 1-23 " Yat saptannSni ” *. 
vi 1-3 " Trayam vS idam " 

i 1-20 Bslski and Ajata&itru 

ii 1-4 " Yo ha vai §i§um ” 

iii 1-6 “ Dve vSva Brahmano rOpe" 

iv 1-14 Ysjfiavalkya and Maitreyl, 

V 1-19 Madhu-vidyg 
vi 1-3 VaihSa 

i t-io Questions of ASvala .. 


-ArfabhSga 
-Bhujyu 
-Ushasta 
-Kahola(da) 
-GirgI .. 


u 1-13- 

iii 1-2 - 

iv 1-2 - 

V I - 

vi I - 

vii 1-23- 

viii 1-12—— 

ix 1-28- 

IV i 1-7 Janaka and Yajfiavalkya 

ii 1-4 - 

. iii 1-38- 


-UddSlaka Aruni 
-GSrgl .. 
-^dcalya 


/Vi 


iv 1-25—- 

V 1-15 Yajfiavalkya and Maitreyl 
.Ii 1-3 Vamfia 


* Tbefiifieresoa ^ the namber of Ka^^ihts is due to further sub¬ 
divisions t it does not bonstltttts say difierence in matter, 
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BRIHADiXArTAXA 




MIdhyaAsinA'IIkhI 


Up. 


•«! 

a* 

»4 

M 

H 



<5 

f V i I ‘^Pttmamidam''«6.B. XIV VIII 


i 


• ii 

1-3 

Lessons from Thunder 

• • 

*• ii z-4 

. iii 

I 

Etymology of hfidayam 


e^e iv^ I 

" V I 

. iv 

I 

Brahman as safyam.. 

• • 

. V 

1-4 

" Apa evSgra 5 su^ " 


.. vi 1-5 

. vi 

I 

" Manomayo ’yhui ” 

• 

ee vii I 

. vii 

I 

" Vidyut Brahma ".. 

• 

.. ^ viii I 

, viii 

I 

'' VSeham dhenum ” 

• • 

. e ix I 

. ix 

I 

" Ayam Agnir VaiSvSnara^” 

. . XI 

. X 

I 

Eschatological fragment 

t s 

•• V " ^ 

• xi 

I 

Disease as tapas ,. 

9 * 

• • ^ xii I 

• xii 

I 

" Vi>ram ” as AnnafPri^a.. 

.. xiii 1-3 

s xiii 1-4 

PrSna as Uktha, etc. 

f 9 

e. xiv 1-4 

• xiv 

i'-8 

'PoxxtpSdas of GSyatrl 

• * 

eg XV I-I 2 

• XV 

z 

" Hiraqmayena " =V.S. 

XL. 

Sit. 17, I5 p i6t 


VI i 1-14 Yovaijyesh^ameB§.B. XIV 

ii 1-16 Pafidiagni'Vidyi 

iii 1-13 Srlmantha ritiiai 

iv 1-28 Patramantha ritual 
V 1-3 Vam§a 

— 4 Do. 


IX i x-zg 
.. w u 1-19 
.. ^ iii 1-22 
.. iv 1-29 

.. ..30-33 

X VI V 9t 


* 1b* ooittM BubnMU^a givw tb* tomala VJtyuf mrttm etc. 

' i*Udt oocan a)M at tbe end of tfa« If* UpaaMud, 
t Ibaorder of vniM k riiaiQied. 

I This forniBtlto tost Kep^Itoof^. B. X, vi, 3 , bete^^a eonttnua. 
tk») of itou 2 on the opposite page.—We may add that the slsEtM^ IQip4^ 
of the ^tapatha in the K&pva recension consists of 8 ^ first 

two (—the first three of the Madhyathdina) treating of the Ptavafgya, and 
the tost six (sometiineB coimted by'themselves as Ibe " aeventeratilf 
forming tiM Upanishad proper, --i ’ 
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The £act that there is a list of teachers at the end of each of the 
three KSi^as—Madhu, Yljfiavalkya, and KhUa—suggests the 
tot main division of the BnhadSranyaka info threie 
on a careful review of the namra of the teachto listra Deussen 
has come to the conclusionMadhu-kSnda and the 
YSjfiavalkya-kSi^ must ha^e ex|i^ for some nine generations 
before *' Pautimfchya ” ats ,t<(i0 independent Upanishads in the 
§&khs, to which the Supplementary KS^a came to be 

later added. The K 5 ii|lBi Tall into the following sub-units— 
MADHUKiTOA, ADHYXYA I. 

Unit I —BrShmanas 1-2, glorifying the sacrificial horse. 

Unit 2—rBrahmana 3 : *' Udgitha-vedha ”—See above, p. 103. 

Unit 3—BrShmam 4 : We have in this a series of cosmological 
statements held together by the basic idea of the immanence 
of the Atman or Brahman in everything. Brih. I. iv. 6, 
along with Chh. vi. 3. 2, seems to go back to a common 
source where the tot germs of the evolutionary doctrine 
can be traced. Kaushitaki iv. 19 is based upon B^. I. iv. 6. 
—^Possibly, Brih. I, iv. 8 can be looked upon as contain¬ 
ing the first germs of the central idea in the YSjfiavalkya- 
Maitreyi dialogue. 

' Unit 4—BrShmana 5: This tmit can be fiuther divided into 
four more or less disparate portions, namely, 1-13 which dis¬ 
tribute the food created by PrajSpati into the various re¬ 
cipients arranged by sets of three; 14-15 which discuss the 
16 kalSs of Prajapati from the astronomical point of view; 
16-20 whidi introduce ’ what might be regarded as the 
earliest germs of the eschatological doctrine of the two 
paths; and 21-23, styled the " Vrata-mlmSnsI, ” where it is 
possible to discover the tot germs of the PrSnayama doc¬ 
trine of later Yoga. — Birih. I. v. 3 and I. v. 14 are respec¬ 
tively allied to, but probably independent of. Ait. Up. v. 2 
ai^ Prafina vi. The " Sampratti" in Brih. I. v. 17 is more 
primitive than the " Samprad8na " in Kaudiltaki ii. 15. 

Unit 5—Brahma^a- 6, which is an elaboration of the idea 
contained in §. B. XL ii. 3. ■ 
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MadhukAtoa* AdhyAya 2 . 

, ‘ Unit I —^Brjlhmam i: The version of the dialogue between 

"AjataSatru and BSlSki given here is analogous to that in 
Kaushltaki iv, and both seem to have been derived from a 
common source no longer extant. The Kaushltaki account 
gives 17 rejected first principles, whereas the BrihadSranyaka 
gives only 12. Kaushltaki alone brings out the superiority 
of the ultimate principle—Purusha—over the principles re¬ 
jected (cp. Kaush. iv. 18), and it contains at the end certain 
extra reflections borrowed from elsewhere. 

Unit 2—BrShmam 2 Isolated and unconnected. 

Unit 3—Brahmana 3 : A secondary compilation of various 
ideas allied to those in Chh. i. 6-7 (Prana, VSyu, and Puru¬ 
sha), in Taitt. ii. 6 (Sat and Tyat), and even in Brih. iv. 2. 4 
(Neti-Neti). 

Unit 4—BrShmana 4: This famous dialogue between Yajna- 
valkya and Maitreyl, which has been well styled the Testa¬ 
ment of YSjftavalkya, recurs at B|‘ih. iv. 5; and this fact 
is a proof by itself of the co-ordinate existence of the Madhu 
and the YSjfiavalkya Kailas as independent Upanishads. 
The version of the story at iv. 5 shows certain minor diver¬ 
gences, the most important of them being the added for¬ 
mula towards the end— Sa esha ” Neti-Neti ” AintS — 
which occurs in the YSjnavalkya KSnda in exactly the same 
form three times more: iii. 9. 26, iv. 2. 4, and iv. 4. 22. 
The lists in ii. 4. 10 and in iv. i. 2 are identical; that in 
Chh. vii. 2 is more elaborate. The idea in ii. 4. ii and that 
in Chh. viii. 12. 4 may have been based upon an original work¬ 
ing up of a thought like that in Kena 1-2. The simile of the 
lump of salt at ii. 4. 12, which has received a different turn in 
the version at iv. 5. 13, is probably original in Chh. vi. 13— 
the germ of the whole idea being a text like Brih. i. 4. 8« 

Unit 5—BrShmana 5 ; The so-called " Madhu-vidya 'V. in Chh. 
iii. i-xi has nothing in common except the name .with the 
present vidyl, which aims at bringing out the correspon¬ 
dence and interdependence of the following 14 outer and 14 
15 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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inner entities, which is rendered possible reason by of the 
in-dw’elling of the Atman in them all— 

X. Prithvl: §arlra 8. Vidyut: Tejas 

2. Apas: Retas 9. Stanayitnu: ^bda 

3. Agni: VSch 10. AkS$a: HfidaySldl&i 

4. VSyu: PrSna ii. Dharma: Dharma 

5. Aditya : Chakshus 12. Satya: Satya 

6: DiSah : §rotra 13. Manusha: Mlnusha 

7. Chandra: Manas 14. Atman : Atman. 

Unit 6—Brahmana 6 : List of Teachers. 

YAjhavalkyakanda, AdhyAya I (3). 

Unit I —Brahmanas 1-9: The whole Adhyaya forms one continu¬ 
ous whole wherein Yajnavalkya meets and overcomes suc¬ 
cessively in disputation a series of theologians and philoso¬ 
phers. Each Brahmana is given to a distinct opponent; but it 
seems that Brahmanas 3 and 7 are different versions of the 
same episode (a woman possessed by a Gandharva is men¬ 
tioned in both), as also Brahmanas 6 and 8 (with an identical 
interlocutor, Glrgl, and an identical form of questioning), 
and Brahmanas 4 and 5 (which also have the same form of 
questioning although their sequence is reversed in the 
Madhyaihdina and the Kanva recensions). Thus originally 
the Adhyaya might have consisted, like the others, of 
only six Brahmams. — The eschatological teaching in 
Brahmanas 2 and 3 seems much more primitive than that 
in iv. 3 or iv. 4; and nowhere in the Yajfiavalkya-kanda do 
we get the developed eschatology of the two Paths, or the 
cosmography of the Pafichagni-vidyB. There is also consi¬ 
derable difference in the cosmography of Brahmanas 3 and 6. 
—The last or nintli Brabmam is the developed version of 
an encounter which is reported in S. B. xi. 6. 3. It falls 
into the following parts:: (x) Kandikas i to 9 in which the 
discussion as to the number of the gods (which alone is given 
in the §. B. version) is reiterated. As this was not enough 
to justify the anger and curse of Yajfiavalkya, we have (2) 
Kandikas 10-17 discusssing 8 different iyatanos dr locations 
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of the Inner Self, the details of which are differently given 
in the Mfidhyaihdina and the KSnva recensions. KandikS i8 
opens, lUce the account in B. xi. 6, with the comparison of 
the "wise” ^kalya to the tongs for removing embers (ahgSra 
or ulmQka) and, as suggested by Deussen, it was originally 
followed by the latter half of KandikS 26, beginning with 
etany ashtav ayatanSni etc. This completes the second part 
consisting of nine and a half Kandikas. (3) Kandikas 27-28 
form the third part, which resembles the Chhagaleya 
Upanishad’ in its metrical conclusion. (4) Ka^ikSs 19-25 
and the first half of Ka^ikS 26 form an interpolation, 
possibly preserving the account of a discussion which sage 
Ysjfiavalkya had, but not with the "wise” l§Skalya. 
YajnavalkyakAnda, Adhyaya 2 (4). 

Unit I —BrShmai^ 1-2; Ysjfiavalkya and Janaka, First 
Dialogue, wherein the sage criticises the views of six philo¬ 
sophers who successively maintained Vsch, PrSm, Chak- 
shus, Srotra, Manas, and Hridaya as Brahman. These views 
are, as before noticed (page 108), also met with elsewhere. 

Unit 2—BrShmanas 3-4; Ysjfiavalkya and Janaka, Second 
Dialogue, wherein Ysjfiavalkya freely develops his own 
philosophy. The whole treatment falls into the following 
stages: (i) KandikSs 1-6 which treat of the real nature of 
the Agnihotra in the manner of B. xi. 6. 2 and xi. 3. i. i. 
(2) Then follows a description of the Atman in the conditions 
of Wakefulness and Dream in Ka^ikSs 7-18, omitting Kan¬ 
dikS 15, rightly transferred by the MSdhyamdina recension to 
a subsequent place. (3) KandikSs 19-34 ^ich describe the 
condition of Deep-sleep and the bliss of mat state. The 
MSdhyamdina recension here omits KandikS 34 and in its 
stead brings over KandikS 15 from the preceding portion. 
KandikS 20 which describes the NSdIs in the phraseology of 
Chh. viii. 6. i may have been a later addition, while the 
" Beatific Calculus " in KandikS 33 may have been a pattern 
for the more detailed and somewhat diverging account in 
Taittirlya ii. 8. (4) Tfie next stratum is made up of the last 
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four KandikSs of BrShmam iii and the first six of Brahma^ 
iv, and describes the death and the subsequent fate of an 
ordinary mortal (kimayamanali)- The account here given 
not only goes against Chh. vii. 6. 6, or Ka^a I. 3. 16 but 
. even against the Pafichagni-vidyS and the doctrine of the 
Two Paths described in AdhySya vi of this very Upanishad. 
(5) The last stratum consists of Kandikas 7-25 of Brahmam 
iv, where the fate after death of the liberated soul is des¬ 
cribed. Here the doctrine of Kramamukti is definitely 
rejected and that of Sadyomukti favoured. There are also 
quotations from texts like ISa, Kena, Katha, etc. Deussen 
justly regards Kandikas 8-21 (which are avowedly metrical 
citations) as a later addition. 

Unit 3—Brahmam 5 : Secondary version of the YBjflavalkya- 
Maiteyl dialogue, for which see above, page 114. 

Unit 4—Brahmam 6: List of Teachers. It is st^ge not to 
find herein the name of Yajfiavalkya. Are we to conclude 
that the doctrines put into his mouth were current in the 
school as self-subsisting philosophical reflections which were 
only subsequently ascribed to Yajfiavalkya ? The sage ap¬ 
pears to have at least as much of the mythical element in 
him as historical, seeing that in the Teachers' List at the 
end of the Upanishad (which is to be regarded as that for the 
whole §atapatha Brahmam) he figures as i3tb from the Sun. 

KHILAKiNDA, ADHYXyA I (5). 

This so-called Supplementary portion is made of small philosophical 
fragments collected at different times. There are fifteen of them 
in the first AdhyBya, the fifth of the Upanishad; and although 
here and there distant echoes of ideas better known from other 
Upanishadic texts are noticeable, it would be hazardous to suggest 
definite chronological relations. We content ourselves therefore 
with a mere placing of the passages side by side— 

B|ihad. v. 3 and Chhandog}^ viii. 3. 3; 

- V. 5. I and —-^viii. 3. 5; 

- V. 9 and -^iii. 13, 8 ; 

' V. 14 and -^iii, 12. 5,andJ.U. B.iv.8. i. 
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KhoakA^a, AdhyAya a (6). 

The first three Brlhmai^ of the AdhyS}^ give the story of the 
PrSm-saihvSda, or the Disputation of the Faculties, and the Pan- 
chagni-vidyS in pretty nearly the same form as in the fifth Pra- 
pl^aka of the Chhandogya; and the relation of the two versions 
has been already discussed above, page io6. Brahmam 4 is largely 
ritualistic, giving prescriptions for the procreation of worthy pro¬ 
geny ; and it seems to have been added to the Upanishad by way 
of a supplement, probably because the instruction was secret and 
not intended for general reading. — The last or the fifth Brahmana 
details the List of Teachers. 

(rr) KaushTtaki Upanishad : The Upanishad belongs to the Rig- 
veda and constitutes Adhyayas 3-6 of the Safikhayana Aranyaka, 
sometimes also called the Kaushltakyaranyaka. Adhyayas 7-10 
of the Aranyaka also contain reflections of an Upanishadic charac¬ 
ter and deserve to be recognised as a regular Upanishad; but as 
their contents have very little of originality we are going to ignore 
them here. It may suffice to state that— 

Safikhayana Aran. Chapter vii 


-vm 3 to Ait. Aran. 


in 


-IX 


}• 


-Chh. Up. V. 1-2. 


The four Adhyayas of the Upanishad proper constitute as many 
distinct units. 

Unit I —" Paryanka-vidya ” so called from the Paiy afika or 
the couch of the Most High before which the liberated soul is 
ushered in. The eschatology of this chapter is in many ways 
peculiar, being marked at times with a gorgeous Pauramc 
colour so fordgn to the general Upanishadic spirit. The 
chapter opens in the manner of the Pafichagni-vidyB of the 
Chhandogya or the Bnhadaran3^ka Upanishad; but while 
there is a recognition in these two Upanishads of a third path 
—" Jayasva mriyasvetyetat tritlyam sthanam ”, that is de¬ 
finitely rejected in the Kaushitaki. Further, of the two pth s 
which are common to the Palichagni and the Patyahka vidyas, 
while the Pitriya^ leads to transmigration and the DevayBna 
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to Kramamukti according to both the vidySs, the main in¬ 
terest of the former VidyS is to describe the stages of the 
descendin^g path, resulting in rebirth here below; and of the lat¬ 
ter that of the ascending path leading to Brahmaloka. This 
last is very briefly dismissed in the PaflchSgni-vidya^—Tatra 
Purusho 'mSnavah : sa enSn Brahma gamayati—and there is 
an echo of the Kaushltaki imagery also in Chh. vii. 15. 5"6. 
For the major part however the description of the porti- 
pous reception of the liberated soul in the Brahmaloka as 
given by the Kaushltaki is without any parallel in the other 
Upanishads, while the eschatology of Brih. iii. 3 is even con¬ 
trary to it. The Jaiminiya Brahmana (i. 17-18, and i. 49-50) 
contains, however, the kernel of the whole doctrine, which there 
occurs in connection with burial rites. It alone helps us to 
arrive at an exact significance of the Paryahka-vidyS, which 
had hitherto been misunderstood. 

Unit 2—^This unit is composed of the 15 sections of the second 
Adhyaya of the Kaushltaki. It is very composite in nature 
and deals with a number of rites and prescriptions for attain¬ 
ing specific worldly objects. It is called Pr5m-vidya for 
the simple reason that the rites somehow bring in the con¬ 
ception and require the worship of Prana as the highest entity. 
The chapter has little of philosophical value. The following 
chronological relations can however be established— 
Kaushltaki ii. 12 is later than Ait. Br. viii. 28 ; 

-ii. 13 is later than Brih. i. 15-17 ; 

For „ ii. 14 compare page 106 above. 

Unit 3—AdhySya iii. The doctrine here taught is not new : 
sometimes it shows distinct echoes of texts like Ait. Ar. ii. i 
(cp. Kaush. iii. 3) or Bashkalamantropanishad. But the man¬ 
ner of developing the idea is peculiar and forcibly reminds one 
of the closely reasoned argumentation of Yajnavalkya in 
Byih. iv..3-5, although the conclusion here reached is on a 
somewhat lower philosophical plane, being psychological and 
epistemological rather than metaphysical. 

♦ also Chh. iv. 15. 5-6. 
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Unit 4—AdhySya iv. This is no more than a somewhat ela¬ 
borated version of Brih. ii. i £f. We have already discussed 
it above, page 113. Towards the end in particular we find- 
many small additions, which are mere borrowings from Byih. 
iv. 3. 20, i. 4. 7, and the like. 

{12) SvetASvatara Upanishad : It is somewhat hard to deter¬ 
mine w^iether the present Upanishad obtained its name from the 
philosopher mentioned in it, namely, SvetSSvatara, the philo¬ 
sopher of the white mule, to whom, we are told, the Upanishad 
was revealed on account of the power of his penance and the 
grace of the Lord (vi. 21), or whether the Upanishad came to 
be so called after the §veta and the A§vatara, two branches 
of the Charaka-S 5 kha of the Black Yajurveda, to which the 
Upanishad has been customarily assigned. The Vedic mantras 
quoted in the second'chapter of the Upanishad and elsewhere 
do in any case preserve the readings and the sequence of the 
Yajurveda, which by itself is an argument for assigning the 
Upanishad to that Veda. The Upanishad is an excellent illus¬ 
tration of the eclectic tendency of its author or authors, it being 
in fact just a conglomeration of various original and borrowed 
ideas, which makes it a very difficult task to critically evaluate 
the original contribution of the §vetS§vatara to the Upanishadic 
pliilosophy. The six chapters of the Upanishad as they stand 
do not constitute a coherent, connected and consequential unity, 
and it is accordingly rather hard to trace out the relation of 
any one chapter to the others inasmuch as the same ideas and 
words are repeated throughout. The Upanishad is peculiarly 
liable to a probelm-by-problem treatment. Thus we may say 
that chapter one is given to a description of the various doc¬ 
trines of philosophy prevalent at the time of its construction, 
above which it places its peculiar doctrine of Triune Unity. 
Chapter two is mainly concerned with the practice of Yoga. 
Chapters three, four, and five contain, on the whole, the quintes- 
^nce of the §aivite and SSihkhya philosophies as advocated in the 
dvetiSvataropanishad. Finally the theism of the §vetSfivatara 
is prominently brought out in chapter six, but withbht the 
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intermixture of any sectarian description, 'l^i^apters three 
and four. Thus it happens that the dtoouement of the chap¬ 
ters is on a par with the progress of argument in the Upanishad, 
by whomsoever and at whatsoever periods the chapters may have 
been constructed. The metre used in the Upanishad is of the 
same wild and irregular nature as in the Mundaka Upanishad. 
And the several chapters of the Upanishad abound not only in 
quotations and echoes from other Upanishadic passages but also 
from chapters of the same Upanishad. The Upanishad falls 
into three distinct chronological units : viz., (i) AdhySya i; (ii) 
AdhySyas 5 and 6; (iii) AdhySyas 2, 3 and 4, with a slight time 
interval between the first and the last two. We will now con¬ 
sider these units in detail — 

(i) AdhySya i — This has a formal ending with the last few 
words repeated. The adhySya must therefore have once 
stood by itself. It introduces riddles (stanzas 4-5) and 
enumerates and criticises a number of heretic views (which 
no Upanishad had done so far): and while on the one hand 
its reference to the three-fold path [viz. PitriySna, Deva- 
ySna(BsKramamukti) and Moksha] in stanzas 4 and ii, as 
well as its images like that of the Brahma-chakra (st. 6) 
and of the Pramva as kindling-stick (st. 14) mark it out 
as later than Upanishadic texts like ChhSndogya v. 10. 8 
and Briha^ranyaka vi. 2 16, and even Mundaka II. ii. 4, 
its treatment of the Yoga, on the other hand, is much earlier 
than the developed teaching of Chapter ii, its SSmkhya and 
sectarian bias (present namely in stanzas 3, 7, 8-10 and 12) 
being decidedly less pronoimced than what we find 
in adhySyas 3-5. If we are right in our view that the 
original SSihkhya and the original VedSnta had much in 
common—even including a belief in God—that inchoate 
^ philosophical stage can be represented by nothing so aptly 
as by the first chapter of the ^vetSfivatara. Compare especi¬ 
ally stanzas 10 and 12 with the BhagavadgitS vii. 4-5 or 
XV. i6>I7, where a SSihkhya view nearer to the original- 
form of the system seems to have been implied. 
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(ii) AdhySyas 5 and 6 — These two adhySyas are most pro¬ 
bably earlier than the intervening three adhyayas 2-4, 
which disturb the context. Our adhySyas link themselves 
on directly to the first as containing a reference (v. 5, vi. 
I ff.) to the First Principles enumerated in i. 2 above. The 
doctrine set forth by the earlier chapter after criticising the 
opponenets' views may be described to be that of a Triune 
Unity ; and the same doctrine is more explicitly stated (with 
possibly a little more theistic or personalistic tinge) in the 
last two adhyayas: v. i, 5, 13; vi. 2, 16, etc. The Saih- 
khya technicalities (e. g. gunas or Pradhana) are also much 
more common, to say nothing of the actual reference to 
Kapila aJid to Samkhya-Yoga (v. 2 and vi. 13) ; while there 
is here no pronounced development in sectarianism as one 
would expect if texts like hi. 7, iv. 10, 12, etc. had gone 
immediately before them. Of interest also are the references 
to Brahma-chakra (vi. i), or to the three-fold path (v. 7). 
There are also echoes of Katha II. ii. 12 in v. 8 and vi. 9, 
and of Katha I. hi. 2 and II. i. 13 in vi. 19. §vet 3 §vatara 
vi. 14 is directly borrowed from Katha II. ii. 15, where 
the stanza is in proper context. Stanzas 21-23 are most 
probably of the nature of an added epilogue (where alone 
Sveta^vatara is named as a sage). The similarities of 
expression in adhyayas 5 and 6 are quite on the surface, 
(hi) Adhyayas 2, 3 and 4 — Adhyaya 2 gives in the begin¬ 
ning a long quotation from the Yajurveda (which in part 
reproduces even the sequence of the original SamhitS (cp. 
V. S. xi. 1-3). The verses are intended as a prayer to the 
Sun, which seems to have been prescribed as a preliminary 
discipline to the candidates for liberation. The doctrine 
of Yoga given in the rest of this AdhySya is more deve¬ 
loped than what we find in Katha I. iii. 10-13 c)!* Katha 
II. iii. 6-13, and there are even echoes of Katha I. iii. 4 
in §vet 5 Svatara ii. 9. The last stanza of the adhySya is 
evidently a later addition. — Between adhySya 2 on the one 
hand and adhySyas 3 and 4 on the other there is a short 
16 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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gap represented by the pronounced sectarianism of these 
chapters, as evidenced by the introduction of names like 
§iva, Rudra or ISa, and of his female consort, who appears as 
a half personal and half metaphysical entity named M 3 y 9 , 
^kti, or Kinl. The chapters exhibit many identical features, 
such as (a) the proneness to introduce large citations from 
texts like Rigveda and Vajasaneyl Saii^hita, and from 
Katha, MahanSrayana and Brihadaranyaka Upanishads; (b) 
the similarity of expressions often reaching up to repeti¬ 
tions of padas and half-stanzas; and (c) the general philoso¬ 
phical view-point, which includes an immanent, all-power¬ 
ful god with a personality, who creates and sustains the 
world, and who can be approached by meditation helped 
on by Divine favour: the interrelation of the two adhyayas 
being manifest even in the fact of the number of stanzas, 
there being just 21 in each. It is somewhat hard to deter¬ 
mine the exact and original contribution of these two adhya¬ 
yas, as apart from the numerous quotations in each, and 
especially in adliyaya iii. The Samldiya element in the 
chapters is principally the “Aja” mantra (iv. 5); but even 
there the order of the three colours—red, white and black— 
does not tally with that of the qualities Sattva, Rajas and 
Tamas; white the colour of Sattva ought to have been 
mentioned first. It is thus clear that the usual arguments 
for assigning a chronological position to this Upanishad will 
have to be understood in a qualified sense according as the 
evidence is based on the data contained in the first adhyaya 
or in the subsequent adhyayas. 

(13) Maitrayani Upanishad : The Upanishad is so named after 
the ^kha of the Black Yajurveda to which it is customarily 
assigned, and as such it is also called Maitrayanlya-Maitra- 
yaiilyabrahmana- or Maitrayana- Upanishad. The Upanishad is 
aJso alternately called Maitri (from the teacher of that name 
alluded to in ii. 3), this latter name being found often in Mss. of 
Northern recension'(printed with Dipika in the Biblio^eca and 
the AnandB§rama series), as the former in those of the Southern 
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(tsssNo. 25 in the Muktika canon). The Upanishad has to be 
carefully distinguished from two other similar Upanishadic 
texts—^the Maitreya and the Maitreyl—^both to be dealt with 
in our chapter on the Neo-Upanishads—the former (not yet 
printed) treating only of the significance of the RudrSksha beads 
while the latter (=:No. 31 in the Muktika canon) is a compen¬ 
dium of philosophical problems in general prefaced in the begin¬ 
ning by a summary of the first chapter of the Maitrayanl. The 
Northern and the Southern recensions of the Maitrayanl Upani¬ 
shad show considerable variations, which are exhibited below— 


Maitrayaniya 

(Northern) 


Prapathaka I. i 


— 2-3 

— 4 

II. 1-5 

— 6 

— 7 

III. 1-5 

IV. 1-2 


Maitrayaniya 

(Southern) 


Remarks 


Absent 

Prapathaka I. 1-2 

- 3-7 


Introductory link with 
Maitrayaniya Br. 

Smaller sub-divisions: no 
change in contents. 


II. 1-5 


- 6-9 Contents the same. 

-lo-ii Ditto. 

III. 1-5 


IV. 1-2 


Absent 

Prapathaka IV .4-6 


3 

4 


Absent 


-V. I 

• 


Prapathaka IV. 4 


Extra II stanzas. 
Trika-Upasana, as also 
Trimurti-jyeshthya. 
Kautsayanistuti s stanzas 
12-15 in Southern rec. 


VI. 1-8 

— 9-38: 


-V. 


VTT 


Absent 

t.tt! Abspnt 


5 

1-8 


Differences of reading apart, a mere consideration of the above 
tabular statement should enable us to put down Prapa^aka vii 
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and sections 9 to 38 of the sixth in the Northern recension as 
two of the latest accretions. A little earlier than these comes 
the whole text beginning with the ** Kautsayani stuti (North. 
V. i--vi. 8 ; South, iv. 4, stanza 12, to v. 8), which must have been 
an addendum likewise. The Trika and the ** Trimurti pas¬ 
sages of the Northern recension are an independent addition of 
that text, balanced by the eleven stanzas describing Yogic per¬ 
fection in the Southern recension, which are formally intro¬ 
duced as citations. The rest of the Upanishad seems to have 
once formed a unity by itself, although even here it is permissi¬ 
ble to regard the Brihadratha part of the story as once consti¬ 
tuting an independent episode. Other chronological peculiari¬ 
ties and relations of the several units are— 

Unit I, PrapSt^Kaka i ; This forms the outer framework for the 
inner episode between Sahkhayana and Maitri, in which last 
is 4 nset the V 5 lakhilya-Kratu dialogue. As before mention¬ 
ed, Brihadratha's observations on the transitoriness of things 
’ have been by themselves used in a little modified form as 
an opening for another Upanishadic text: the so-called 
Maitreyl Upanishad. Although the idea is no more than an 
elaboration of the sentiment in Katha I. i. 26, yet there are 
many words used in the text that are better known to us from 
Buddhistic sources. Such words, for instance, are—aSaSvata, 
ksha3rishnu, pradhvaihsin (which occur in our text for the first 
time amongst the Upanishads), nihsara, vairagya, saihsara, 
tattvavid (the last two words known only from Katha and 
l^vetSSvatara so far); the medicinal words Sleshman, pitta, 
kapha; the several names of kings who had to die; the penance 
pf Brihadratha with raised arms and sunward gaze for 1,000 
days (years, one should have expected) ; and th^^^peculiar use 
of saihghata and nirodha—the last occurring in Chh. vi. 5 
and Pra§na i. 10, but npt in the sense of destruction. It 
is not quite necessary however to regard this as post-Bud- 
dhistic since the doctrine of momentariness was itself pre- 
Buddhistic. Most of the kings are also included amongst 
the enumerations at the " PSriplavas in Aitareya and ^ta- 
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patha Brahmanas. After this evidence for regarding our unit 
as fairly late amongst the Upanishads of the earlier canon it 
is unnecessary to add that "agnir ivadhumakah"' and "anySn 
kSman vrimshva " of the present unit suggest Katha 11 . i. 13 
and I. i. 23 if., or thatnaham Atmavit suggests NSrada's 
similar sentiment in Chh. vii. i. 3. Pessimistic declamation 
on the woes of the world, it is necessary to observe, were a 
characteristic of Samkhya philosophy even before Buddhism 
took it over and perfected it. 

Unit 2, Prapathakas 2-3 : This unit falls into 2 sub-units of a 
Prapathaka each, two distinct questions being mooted in 
them. Prapathaka i describes the highest soul and the way 
in which he abides within the body in a detached manner, 
introducing formal quotations fron\— 

Chh. viii. 3-4 in Maitrayanl ii. 2 ; 

Brih. V. 9 in-ii. 6 ; and 

Chh. iii. 14 in- ii. 6. 

There are also shorter phrases borrowed from other sources. 
The comparison of the body to the cart or Sakata in ii. 3 and 
to the chariot or ratha towards the close of ii. 6 are echoes 
from the ChhSgaleya and the Katha Upanishads with certain 
minor modifications. The comparison of the PrSm and ApSna 
to the two vessels UpaihSu and Antaryama, between which 
the soul, like divine Soma, generates heat, is borrowed from 
the Maitrayanl Sariihita iv. 5. 6 ; and the functions assigned 
to the five Winds within the body (although differing some¬ 
what from those found in older texts like Chh. i. 3. 3, Brih. 
iii. 4.1, etc.*) agree with the functions assigned to these Winds 
in later texts like the Vedantasara. It is curious to find 
in thil^ PrapSthaka also, and for the first time amongst the 
older AJpanishads, words like—Buddhindriya and Karmen- 
driya^ NirStman and ^finya, Niyaihtri and Prekshaka. The 
words guna and triguna, alone and in combinations, we hear 
for the first time in the present Prapathaka and in the §ve- 
tSSvatara ; and the same is true of the words Prakriti and 
Kshetrajha. It is thus clear that these two Upanishads, 
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along with texts like Chh. vi. i-6 or Katha 1 . 3. 10 f. and 
II. 3. 7 f. have been the matrix of the Sariikhya philosophy; 
and hence it need not surprise us to find in our unit a phrase 
like ''prekshakavad avasthitah svasthaS cha" which recurs in 
SSihkhya-Karika No. 65 ; or a description of the Soul within 
the body as ViSvah (cp.Mandukya 3) who is *'samkalp5dhya- 
vasRyabhimanalihgah** or inferable by the mark of conceiv¬ 
ing determining, and self-consciousness. Prapathaka 3 seems 
to have been a little later than Prapathaka 2 because, once it 
is declared that it is the Highest Soul who abides within our 
body and quickens it, and that He is merely the On-looker 
unaffected by the torments of the flesh, the question. Who is 
it then that enjoys and transmigrates, does not arise at all; 
and if it does arise, it cannot be answered in the way in which 
our text seems to answer it. For, the gist of the reply is that 
this other soul, the Bhtitatman, is evolved from material ele¬ 
ments, is subject to modification, and assumes manifold forms 
through ignorance. This certainly is not the Sariikhya position. 
For, although the Lihga-§arira (see Karika 40) agrees 
with the Bhutatman in composition and function, it is an 
adjunct to the individual Purusha, in fact his psychic appa¬ 
ratus, whereas in our Upanishad the Bhutatman is the indi¬ 
vidual soul himself, controlled by the Supreme Soul. The ac¬ 
count of the Bhutatman in the MahEbharata (XII. 245. 
iiff., XIV. 51. 4) is perhaps a middle point between the pre¬ 
sent Upanishad and the Saihkhya-Karikas. There occur in 
this Prapathaka, likewise, a few more " Sariikhya " terms 
for the first time—Tanmatra, Prakrita*guna, Rajasa, 
TSmasa, and the verb Pari-fnam, which (as also the noun 
Parinama), amongst the earlier Upanishads, joccurs in the 
SvetaSvatara and the MaitrayanI _alone. Noteworthy also 
are the words NSstikya and Niraya, the i^erence to 84 
kinds of existences (which in time grew into 84 lacs), and 
the phrase " nibadhnaty Stmanatmanam ” which recurs in 
Saihkhya-Kirika No. 63 with a slight variation. There 
are three long citations introduced in this Prapl^aka 
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with the formal ** Athanyatrapy uktam/* but they can no 
longer be traced. 

Unit 3, Prapathaka 4, Sections 1-3 : These constitute an 
epilogue to the last two Prapathakas, being merely of the 
nature of Vidya-stuti or praise of the learning. The diction 
of the sections, especially sec. 2, reads like a j^assage from 
the Kadambari: compare words like mohamadiroiimatta, 
mahoragadash^, mithyamanorama, Yamavishayastha, etc. 
The words mayamaya, indrajala, kadaligarbha, natavesha, 
and chitrabhitti are also used in tliis unit for the first time in 
Upanishadic literature to illustrate the vacuity and imper¬ 
manence of the things of the sense. Noteworthy also are the 

words ai§rama and svadharma, the former having been used 

✓ 

only once before in the Svetasvatara. 

Unit 4—^iv. 4 to V. 2 : In iv. 4 the Northern recension of the 
Maitrayani prescribes the “ trika ” or three-fold worship of 
Brahman by Vidya, Tapas, and Chinta or knowledge, penance, 
and meditation, which does not seem to have much bearing 
on the main theme. The next two sections of the same re¬ 
cension aim at showing that Agni-VSyu-Aditya or KSla- 
Pram-Anna are merely forms of manifestation of BrahmS- 
Rudra-Vishnu, and this is practically the burden of the prayer 
of Kautsayana in v. i. The ii verses that precede the Kaut- 
sayani-stuti in the Southern recension (but form part of sec¬ 
tion 34 of Prapa^aka vi in the Northern recension) occur 
most of them with very slight variation in the Pafichada^I, 
xi. Ill to 118, expressly as from the present Upanishad. In 
the KautsSyani-stuti it is just possible to interpret the words 
“ svarthe svabhavike ’rthe cha ” and " ^ntatman ” in a 
Saihkhya;:seiise in reliance upon Samkh}^-Karika No. 56 and 
Ka^a 13. The short cosmological fragment coming after 
this atati is at all events Saihkhya in tone, although we have 
to distinguish between a primitive or Upanishadic Samkhya, 
which speaks of (i) Para or the Highest Principle; (ii) a com*' 
bination of Tamas -|- Rajas -f Sattva which corresponds to 
the First-bom material principle; and (iii) the ChetSmltran: 
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PrajSpati = Vi§va = Kshetrajiia or sentient soul, forming an 
aihSa or part of the “ Para ” and produced out of the Sattva 
element in matter set in motion by Him, and the classical 
SSmkhyaof the KSrikas, which substitutes for one “Para" a 
number of Purushas, and which reduces the OietSmStra to 
the position of a Lihga-§arira, one for each Purusha and 
accompanying him in his transmigrations. The identifica¬ 
tion of each of the three qualities of the Prakyiti with Rudra, 
Brahma, and Vishnu is also to be noted. 

Unit 5, PrapSthaka vi, sections i-8 : Identity of Prana with 
Aditya and the worship of both by the symbols Om, the 
three Vyahritis (Bhur, Bhuvas, Svar), and the GSyatri verse 
(Rv. iii. 62. 10). Even the Dlpikakara regards thU and the 
following Prapathakas as a Khila and so void of coherence. 
The Unit is full of quotations and echoes from earlier texts 
not all of which can now be traced. Vidyaranya’s Anubhuti- 
praka§a does not take count of the last two Prapathakas. 

Unit 6, PrapSthaka vi, sections 9-17: Section 9 describes the 
PrSnSgnihotra and forms a transition between Chh. v. 19-24 
and the later PranSgnihotra Upanishad. This paves the way 
for a discussion of the Food and the Food-eater in sections 
10-13, the Purusha being the Eater and all the products of 
the Prakrit! (including therein especially the Bhutatman ) 
the Food. The Brahman is thus identical with Food. In ' * 
section 14 Brahman is identified with Time, and it is in this 
connection that there occurs the famous astronomical state¬ 
ment which makes the UttarSyana commence from Dhani- 
shthfirdha, which can happen some 1,800 years b. C. On the 
basis of this some scholars wish to carry the date of the MaitrS- 
yanl towards the beginning of the second millenium before 
Christ, which would, according to them, alsd suit the date of 
the ^tapatha BrShmana, which last, on the strength of the 
mention of the rise of the KfittikSs due East B. II. i. 2.3) 
is placed by them about b. c. 3,000. But seeing that, as re¬ 
gards the ^tapatha passage, Vernal Equinox in KpttikSs 
implied by their position due East is incompatible with the 
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commencement of the year on the Full-moon of PhlBguna 
{lB.VI.ii.2 .18), it is clear that the &tapatha is in both these 
statements recording older usages and traditions; and the 
same must obviously be the case with the present passage in 
the Maitrayani Upanishad, which is admittedly a '' Khila'' 
and otherwise notorious for its quotations from older texts. 
The case of course is quite different in a professedly astrono¬ 
mical treatise like the VedShga Jyotisha. — Sections 13 
and 16 continue the disquisition on Time introducing therein 
several quotations, while Section 17 describes the Brahman 
as infinite and all-immanent. 

Unit 7, Prapathaka vi, sections 18-30 : A practical path of 
liberation in the form of Yoga is here given in detail in 
about a dozen- sections. The eschatological doctrine here 
given is far more developed than what we had in Katha, 
Mundaka, or Sveta^vatara; but it is yet less developed 
than what we get in the Yogastitras, where, for instance, 
we have eight ahgasof Yoga instead of the six men¬ 
tioned in vi. 18. Some of the quotations from this unit 
recur in other minor Upanishads. The following peculiar 
words occurring in this unit will tell their own tale : an- 
anyabhakta, apavarga, alstachakra, ekSgra, karmava^Snuga, 
kevalatva (only in the Sveta^vatara before this) ,tury5khya, 
Devanikaya, dvandva-titikskS, dharana, niratmakatva, ni- 
rodhana, Prakriti-bheda, pratyShSra, Pradhana (before this 
only in ^vet.), pranayama, manahkshaya, moksha, Yoga- 
bhyasa, vi§esha, saihsara-chakra, sattvastha, samadhi, sar- 
vagunasampanna, sSyujyata, and sushumnakhya. 

Unit 8, PrapSthaka vi, sections 31-32 : Discussions of Atman 
and his relation to the indriyas or senses. 

Unit 9, PrapSthaka vi, sections 33-38: Miscellaneous topics 
such as the Year and the PrSm as Fire; the three Worlds 
as the three sacrificial Fires; the need of curbing the mind, 
with many verses that recur in the Brahmabindu Upani¬ 
shad ; the multiform energy of Brahman immanent in 
ether, fire, sun, breath, etc.; and reward of Agnihotra. 

17 [History ol Indian Philosophy: Vol. 2] 
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Unit 10, PrapSthaka vii: A very late appendage which it is 
perhaps futile to distribute into further sub-units. Sections 
1-7 describe the whole physical and ritualistic universe as 
constituting the *'bandhus'' of the Atman; and herein 
occur the names of §ani (Saturn), Ketu, and Rshu : the last 
known only from a late passage in the ChhSndbgya, viii. 
13. I. Sections 8-10 form a polemic against the heretics who 
are vagabonds, beggars, pedants who for a little money 
sell their learning even to Madras ; unscrupulous officers, 
caterers for public amusements, and even criminals; en¬ 
chanters, pseudo-ascetics, false teachers who teach that 
there is no soul, followers of Brihaspati who slander the 
Vedic religion, and the like, who wallow in ignorance.*' 
The reference to the ChSrvSkas and probably to the Bud¬ 
dhists is here quite unmistakable. Section vii. 8 quotes and 
misunderstands ii. The last section, ii, speaks of 
the Om " in the heart; and in connection with it quotes 
two lines ffom Pgniniya SikshS and gives a verse sum¬ 
mary of Brihadaranyaka iv. 2. 1-2, which should be com¬ 
pared with the Anubhutiprakafei xviii. 10-13. Max Mliller's 
argument for an early date for this Upanishad on the 
strength of certain non-PSninlya peculiarities of Samdhi 
(e. g., chetSmatra for chetomStra, vidyatS iti for vidyata 
iti, etc.) which belong to the Maitr5yanl-S5kh5, and which 
are preserved in our Upanishad, hardly applies to the later 
additions to the Upanishad in any case. Thus while the 
early portions of the Maitrayani Upanishad may well be¬ 
long to the pre-Buddhistic period of the inchoate SSmkhya 
philosophy its later portions run practically into the Neo- 
Upanishadic period. 

(14) BAshkalamantropanishad : The credit for the discovery of 
this and the two following Upanishads belongs to F. 0 . Schrader, 
the. late Director of the Adyar Library. They were hitherto 
known only in Anquetil Duperron's Perso-Latin translation. The 
present Upanishad was published with a commentary as an appen¬ 
dix to the Descriptive Catalogue of that Library, Vol. i. The text 
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of the other two Upanishads is known only from a solitary manu¬ 
script which is very defective and which we got copied for us. 
The Bgghlfftla Upanishad consists of 25 Trishtubh verses, which 
in form and language resemble a late vedic Sakta; and there 
is nothing improbable in this Upanishad having once formed 
an integral portion of the Bashkala recension of the Rigveda. 
Some of the lines are actually met with in the present Rigveda; 
and where the similarity does not extend to a whole line, the 
words and idioms used certainly possess a Vedic ring about 
them. The story of Medhatithi and Indra, although alluded to 
in Rv. viii. 2. 40, is nowhere fully set forth. It is however per¬ 
petuated in what is known as the " Subrahmanya ” formula in 
which Indra is invoked as the " Ram of MedhStithi.” Weber 
suggests that the words Meshobhatd 'bhi 54nnSyah of Rv. viii, 
2. 40 were wrongly divided into yan+nayah instead of yan-f 
ayah, and hence arose the idea of Indra carrying the sage away 
rather than coming up to him. This explanation of the origin 
of the legend is somewhat doubtful. In any case our Upanishad 
has very cleverly taken its cue froni the legend and given a 
poetico-philosophic account of the dialogue between India and 
the Sage. The idea of the Upanishad not only points backwards 
to texts like Rv. x. 125 where Vich or Logos speaks of her all- 
pervading greatness, but also forwards to texts like Kaushltakl 
iii. iff. Along wiffi an enumeration of the usual well-known ex¬ 
ploits of Indra and a henotheistic exaltation of him above every¬ 
thing dse in the world, the declaration, in the last verse, of Indra 
as being The One, places this Upanishad on a par with other 
monotheistic utterances like “ Sarvam khalv idam Brahma." 

(15) CHBiGALEYA UPANISHAD.— This is another Upanishadic text 
which in its Sanskrit form is now extant in just one incorrect and 
incomplete Ms. in the Adyar library. The Upanishad is hig^y 
poetic, and its form vouches for it a rather early than a late posi¬ 
tion. It opens in the right Brshmamc style with the Sages 
practising pmiance on the Sarasvatl; launches forth into a 
discussion as to what makes a Brahmin a Brahmin; mocks at 
the exaggerated claims put forth by the priests; and tiy the help 
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of mptaphor of the cart " seeks to set forth the relation of 
the soul to the body, herdn suggesting MaitrSyanlya Upamshad 
ii. 3 (wh^ tile VAakhilyas correspond to the Bsli&ts of our 
text), and also a te^t like Milindapafiha 251 (Warren’s Transla¬ 
tion, pp. 129^133). It is curious that our Upanishad, like the 
PaU text, should end with a couple of verses which epitomise the 
whole incident Judged by the language alone the ChhSgaleya 
strikes us as being earlier than the Ratha. The mention of 
Kavasha Ailfisha (the handmaid’s son), of the Naimisha forest, 
and of the Kurukshetra, deserves to be noted. The Upanishad 
gets its name from the fact that sage ChhSgaleya is declared at 
the end as having been the narrator of the whole story. 

(16) Arsheva Upanishad.— ^This is a third Upanishadic text the 
Sanskrit original of which is now represented by just one Ms. in 
the Adyar Library. The Ms. is incorrect although complete. The 
Upanishad preserves the general Brahmano-Upanishadic tone and 
idiom but strike^ us as being later than the two preceding ones. 
Like some of the more well-known texts from the Chhandogya or 
the Brihadaranyaka, the Arsheya Upanishad attempts to record 
a series of progressively? more accurate attempts to define and 
spedfy the " Brahman.” The disputants here are the sages 
ViSvSmitra, Jamadagni, BharadvSja, Gautama, and VaSishtha, 
Jhe first, third and fifth of them being the well-known seers of the 
third, sixth and seventh Mandalas of the Rigveda. Jamadagni 
and Gautama are also, notable figures of the Vedic age, the first 
being associated with Vigvamitra, the last with Ysjfiavalkya. The 
propessive definitions of the Brahman find their climax in the 
Atman,' in the- de^ription of which the negative language of 
Yajnavalkya is reproduced. Another verbatim reproduction of 
an older Upanishadic text occurs in Gautama’s description of 
the Golden Purusha (cp. Chhandogya i. 6. 6). Curious also is 
the allusion in the satp^ ^cription to the Pu^ras, Suhmas, 
Olumbhas, Daradas, and Barbaras as peoples possessing 
a false kind of knowledge. The Upanishad ends '^th a 
metrical quotation from some Vedic Sfikta not knowii tp the 
Vedic Concordance. 
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11 . Critical Notes on Some pRS-UpAinSftAMC U|fANiSHADS.— 
We will now select a few passages from the later Brshmana texts 
which happen not to be called Upanidiads But whidi contain all 
the characteristics of Upamishads, and which anticipate in a remark¬ 
able manner some of their philosophic discussions. It is neither 
possible nor profitable to cull t<^ether ip this place all such passages 
from, the BrShma^. Half a dozen t3rpical texts will suffice to 
show the general method and trend of their speculation. 

(i) PrAna the True Agni [§. B. x. 3. 3]: This is a dialogue 
between the Wise §ataparneya and the Noble Jibila which 
reminds one of a similar discussion as to the nature of the ' 
Agnihotra between Janaka and Yijfiavalkya (above, page $5}, 
The form of the narration, the graduated advance to a cor¬ 
rector category, and the prescribing of subsidiary rewards at 
each stage of the argument, are all highly reminiscent of certain 
well-known passages from other Upanishads. 

(a) Dispute of the Deities for Precedence [J. U. B. iv. 11-13]: 
This .might be regarded as an Adhidaivika parallel to the 
Dispute of the Faculties (see page 106 above); and as the dis¬ 
pute of the latter is decided in favour of the Prina so it is now 
here decided in favour of the Wind. The story concludes 
with a ritualistic winding-up and an indentification of Y5yu= 
Prina=Om=Saman. 

(3) Vayu-PrAna an Entire Divinity [Jaim.-Up. Br. iii. 1-2]: It 
is very likely that the present passage has been the source of 
Chh. iv. 3. I. The idea that a higher deity includes and tran¬ 
scends the lower seems to be the leading idea of this pas¬ 
sage as also of the " Daivali Parimarah ’’ passages in me Ait. 
Br. viii. aS. aff. and elsewhere. In the present case the simila¬ 
rity extends upto even the metrical riddle which the dis¬ 
regarded beggar puts to the two proud Brahmins that 
deny him food. ' ■ 

These- three Brihmana texts exhibit three diverse approaches to 
the same problem: ritualistic, mythological and narrative. Like 
PrSijarVsyu, the Sun also has been made the occa^n of mudh 
reonotfieiatic speculation — 
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(4) Mystery of the Son [J. U, B, i. 25-30]; As representing the 
third step of Vishnu, the Sun is himself the immortal goal to 
whidi the pious repair after death. He is the source and 
fountain-head of Water, the First Principle of all creation, 
and his rays bring life to the universe. These very common 
ideas have been expressed often enough in a variety of form. 

(5) Search after Heaven [ Jaimini Br., Extract 209 ]: There 
are a large number of stories current in the BrShmanas of the 
Ssmaveda in connection with the origin of some of the modes 
and tunes of the psalms, which often contain much curious 
speculation. The story we have selected here is typical of many 
others which are scattered in the BrShmana literature, and of 
many others which probably have been lost to us for ever. 

(6) Datva and Mitravid [Jaim. Br., Ex. 152]: A large number 
of stories of^upils staying in the house of the teadiers and per¬ 
forming menial work and receiving at times a rather rough and 
capricious treatment from the latter must have been once 
largely current. The Upanishads have preserved only a few 
of the philosoi^cally significant ones. A few more are found 
in the BrShmanas and in the Epic. We choose here that of 
Datva and Mitravid which has not got any Upanishadic 
parallel, but which is interesting on its own account. 

(7) Story of Proud Bhrigu [§. B. xi. 6. i] : This .is mainly a 
ritualistic parable; but its form is highly poetic, and in time 
it came 'to be used for other higher purposes. 

(8) Tm Eater and the Eatable [§. B. x.6 . 2]: The sixth and 
the tenth KSndas of the Satapatha contain mudi Upanishadic 
matter. There are several cosmological passages and also briefer 
speculations which later got elaborated into the wdl-known 
Upanishadic texts. The present text should be compared with 
passages like Tait. iii. 7 or Brih. i. 4. 6. 

12 . Chronological Grouping of the UpaiIishadic Texts. — 
These Biilhmam passages could very easily have been multiplied, but 
it is not necessary for our purpose. We will now attempt in a tabu¬ 
lar form a duonological grouping of the several units into which 
we have distributed our Upanishadic and pre-Upanishadic text^— 
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13. Traditional Authorship of the Upanishads.— It formed 
perhaps a necessary condition of the very existence of the several 
Upanishadic texts that we have been so far considering that they 
should have been assigned to a particular Veda, that they should 
have been appropriated by a particular vedic school or Charam. 
We find at the beginning or the end of several of these texts what 
are known as Vam&is or traditional succession of teachers and 
pupils, who probably were mainly responsible for the preservation 
and transmission of these holy words of wisdom to succeeding 
generations. The apostolic line of succession is in most cases 
traced back to some God or semi-divine sage who, after the com¬ 
pletion of the normal period of apprenticeship, first granted the 
revelation to the pious mortal whose name is usually mentioned 
in the text itself. But we have no reason to suppose that the 
present form of an Upanishadic text is the original form in which 
it was revealed, or the final form in which the last member of the 
succession list knew the doctrine; for, with each set of pupil and 
teacher the apprenticeship and the initiation had to be gone through 
afresh ; and it is quite conceivable that with a given set of learner 
and master the process of instruction assumed a more vivid and 
dramatic form, and the dogma itself was expressed and embellished 
in a very happy manner,—in which case it might often happen that 
it was this improved form by an author whose identity could no 
longer be established that alone was preserved in our Upanishads.* 
At the same time, and as a necessary corollary from this, it could 
also happen that, where a particular dramatic setting was known 
to be popular, it should have been adopted everywhere, ignoring 
historical truth. Hence it is that certain familiar openings and 
certain familiar names, such as that of Svetaketu, Aruni, PravEhana, 
and others, meet us so frequently on the pages of the Upanishads. 
All these names, in relation to the specific doctrines that are 
♦ This must have been the case particularly with the Samvarga-vidyS of 
our philosopher Raikva *‘o£ the cart.** For all the sacrifice that king J&na- 
4 ruti makes for it, he seems to get in return what is merely a common-place of 
Upanishadic philosophy. Similarly, in the Srlmantha ritual (B|rih. vi. 3. 7 ft .), 
along with the original form of the doctrine, the additions made by each Set 
of teachers and taught are also recorded. 
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connected with them, are—some few exceptions apart—^mostly 
poetic or pious fiction, especially when it is remembered that the 
Upanishadic texts as we now have them preserve for us, in a 
BrShmanic form and setting, doctrines which originated in a dis¬ 
tinct and, possibly, even hostile circle. Thus, at the most, it is the 
spirit of the original doctrine that can be said to have been generally 
preserved in our texts, but not always the form. In view of this 
fact, the question raised by Deussen, Garbe, and others, and at 
times discussed with evident animus, as to whether the Upanishads 
have preserved for us the '' wisdom of the Brahmins or of the 
Kshatriyas ** loses much of its cogency and force. We could just as 
well say that some of the doctrines in the Upanishads came from 
teachers neither Brahmin nor Kshatriya, but belonging to what 
would probably in these days be called ** depressed classes, 
such as SayugvS Raikva. There is absolutely nothing improba¬ 
ble in this, as there is nothing against our supposing, if we choose, 
that a doctrine like the “ Panch§gni-vidy5 was of a Kshatriya 
origin; but even apart from the consideration that such really 
Kshatriya vidyas are relatively very few in number, the Upa¬ 
nishads as we have them before us, it must be noted, preserve for 
us, even in the case of the above vidySs what seems to be mainly a 
Brahmanic tradition : compare, for instance, the dominance of the 
idea of the sacrifice even in the working out of the details of the 
Panchagnividya. We would be therefore justified in assuming that 
the names occurring in our texts have become more or less conven¬ 
tional, being suggested for the most part by the literary and artistic 
requirements of the case. 

14. The Personnel of the Upanishadic Dialogues. —It is 
considered from this point of view that the several interesting 
figures that flit across the canvas of our Upanishads acquire a new 
significance. The seeker after the Highest Truth is generally a 
youthful figure just commencing his career as a pupil and, per 
chance, like SatyakSma Jsbfila, unable to say who his father might 
have been; or having just completed his pupilage and, like a §veta- 
ketu or a Bslski, redolent with the pride and self-assurance of a 
fuU-fledged Bachelor. Sometimes, however, it is a pedant or a 
x8 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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green old "Achlrya" who, for once, has had to puzzle over a 
problem himself (like Arum in the Kaushitaki), or has at last rea¬ 
lised that too much learning is a mere weariness of flesh (like 
NSrada in the ChhSndogya); or a liberal and appreciative king, 
like Janaka, learned, and ever ready to learn more. But young 
or old, rich or poor, our candidate for truth is bent upon his object. 
Like Nachiketas he is full of enthusiasm for learning and is 
proof against all kinds of temptations, like SatyakSma he is ready 
to cheerfully perform any menial work at his master's house, 
even when for all his loyal service the master would not impart the 
instruction, as it happened to Upakosala; and above all, when 
the instruction is at last iniparted, he would constantly brood 
over it and would not, like Virochana, unreflectingly swallow all 
that is said. The Upanishadic teacher was in every way worthy 
of such an ideal pupil. He was humble, even at times famishing, 
like Ushasti ChikrSyana: Nay, he might at times be the very 
beggar whom a couple of rich house-holders drive away from 
their door, the beggar nevertheless peacefully singing his song of 
wisdom. He was a keen observer of men who would tell off 
characters from countenance; a rigorous task-master who would 
sternly reprove all indolence, insolence, and cant; and withal 
eager to teach and most patient and resomceful with his pupils, 
once they had successfully stood their test. It is accordingly 
a high compliment paid to this sacred profession of teaching when 
we find included amongst the roll of Upanishadic teachers not 
only Yama and Varuna and PrajSpati, but even the household 
Fires, the cow or the bull, the swan, the diver-bird, and even the 
dog: for, all Nature is full of sermons for us, did we but have the 
meekness, the docility, the responsiveness that can come only of 
true inward worth, of real spiritual "Tapas." The varied cast 
of characters introduced by these Upanishads is thus quite ade¬ 
quate to meet the demands of the highest art. 

15. The Scenic Back-ground of the Upanishads.— The 
scene was normally laid in the house of the teacher with the holy 
Fires duly tended and blazing cheerfully in the courtyard, and the 
teacher’s wife, kind, loving and compassionate, ready to put ill a 
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word of sympathy or encouragement for the pupil on occasions; 
or in the open meadow, with cows grazing and fattening under 
the pupil’s fostering care, age-worn A§vattha trees yielding shade 
and sermons to all those that sought them, and sacred watering 
places that mirrored everything into their unruffled interior. At 
times however there was a shifting of the back-ground: It was a 
retired place in the forest away from the turmoil of mankind, 
some inaccessible mountain-recesses where, unmolested, the teacher 
could impart his instruction, secular or spiritual, magical or mysti¬ 
cal ; or what answered the purpose equally well, a royal court or a 
sacrificial session, crowded with throngs of men gathered together 
from different places and impelled by different motives high and 
low. There was generally in the latter case some master of the 
assembly who laid the wagers, regulated the discussion, and assign¬ 
ed the rewards, and who was normally expected to decide points 
of dispute, unless there existed a solvitur ambulando in the shape 
of the pupil’s self-realisation, or the over-weening opponent’s 
head-bursting. Jhe drama of instruction would be extended over 
a day or two, a few months, a year, and sometimes indeed as many 
as loi years—the interval between successive instructions being 
employed in meditation and self-discipline, in Tapas and Vrata of 
one sort or the other. — To be more exact we must add here that 
there are also a number of Upanishadic texts for which no attempt 
is made to assign a definite personnel and back-ground ; and even 
where these are assigned, they are never introduced and described 
for their own sake. 

16. The Literary Form of the Upanishads.— The Upa- 
nishads have attained a varying measure of success as regards their 
literary form, their artistic frame-work. The earliest Upanishads 
mostly consisted of short simple disquisitions on single isolated 
problems. The Ida, the first unit of Kena, and the Bashkala 
are instances in point; and the shorter units of longer texts like 
ChhShdogya iii, or BfihadSranyaka vi, might also be cited as illris- 
trations. Then came the attempts to treat a single topic in a 
variety of ways; you might offer a mystic etymology for Udgltha, 
expatiate upon the cosmic and psychic** Bandhus ” or correlates 
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of the Udgltha, tell a couple of stories or parables about it, and 
wind up by prescribing some specific vrata or upSsanS in that 
connection, as has been done in ChhSndogya i. Or, to take another 
illustration, you might discuss the problem of the One and the 
Many by offering a number of similes and analogies from the out¬ 
ward creation, or by taking the learner to the beginning of creation 
^and narrating a cosmological myth or two, or finally, by asking 
him to look within himself and reflect upon the happenings of the 
wakeful, dreaming, and sleeping states of consciousness—observa¬ 
tion and experimentation going on side by side with inward medita¬ 
tion (Chhandogya vi). A dramatic element may sometimes be 
introduced into the above by eschewing the narrative or hortatory 
form and substituting for it the dialogue form, the characters par¬ 
ticipating in it being, may be, two fellow-students, or the father 
and the son, or even the husband and the wife. A more beloved 
form of opening is to bring together a chance encounter of three, or 
six, or more learned Brahmins, who, falling into a discussion on 
questions such as. What is the highest goal (gati)^What is the real 
Agnihotra, Who is the true VaiSvanara, or What makes the differ¬ 
ence between a living body and the corpse, and unable to decide 
the point amongst themselves, repair to a third party to get their 
doubts set at rest. Single sustained episodes with a prevailingly 
poetic story fomx, such as what we find in the fourth chapter of the 
Kaushitaki, first chapter of the Katha, or the unpublished Chha- 
galeya, exhibit a growing artistic consciousness, the highrwater 
mark being reached in the Yajnavalkyakanda of the BrihadSran- 
yaka. In the great Symposium at Janaka's court, for instance, 
there is great art displayed even in the sequence of the interrogatory: 
the discussion starting with what might appear as puerile priestly 
questions characteristic of the BrShmanas and forming, according to 
the ideas of the day, the essential propaedeutics to the culminating 
philosophy of the Upanishads—the langauge alternately rising and 
falling in answer to surging inward emotion, summoned up by the 
grandeur and dignity pf the subject matter, until at last it bursts 
all bounds and pours forth into the exquisitely polished periods of 
the Antarylimi-BrShmana (iii. 7), from which, as by a jerking pull of 
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the bridle, we are forced back to the stem realities of life, with the 
figure of poor §5kalya wagging his head in superannuated wisdom 
—only ""to lose it, brain and bones and all, so that even the last 
obsequies could not be performed for this master of priestly 
learning I The entire effect is unutterably solemn. 

17 . Its Weak Points. —But it is not everywhere that the 
Upanishads have reached this high-water mark of literary finish. As 
in the Brahmanas themselves, so in these Upanishadic texts which 
are placed at the end of them, we do occasionally meet with fan¬ 
ciful word-plays, redundant repetitions, ritualistic conceits, thread¬ 
bare symbolising, sacerdotal rewards and cursings and prescriptions 
and puerilities withcKit number: and these in places the least 
expected. The grain and the chaff, the prophetic utterances and 
priestly twaddle, occur in inconsequential juxtaposition, so that it 
seems as if the one is the invariable concomitant of the other. 
There are also inconsistencies and contradictions conscious and 
unconscious, digression® that largely impede the progress of the 
argument, far-fetched analogies, and, once in a while, pedantic 
gossiping and absurd myth-mongeriiig. A beloved framework for 
a sentence or a paragraph is repeated ad nauseam, is spun out 
ad infinitum. Nor are the Upanishads in any way immune 
from the characteristic defects of the Brahmanic style in general. 
A comparison with the Dialogues of Plato, suggested by their com¬ 
mon literary,form, and even by such minor points of resemblance 
as the frequent use of similes and myths, would be rather mislead¬ 
ing, because of the brevity of the Upanishads as compared with 
the longer literary essays of Plato, where moreover the artistic 
impulse is consciously realised and is developed with far more con¬ 
summate skill,, and with an eye to the dramatic requirements of the 
case, including accuracy of character-portrayal. Plato also con¬ 
ducts the discussion from the strictly rational point of view. The 
“ Dialogues'^ of the Buddha perhaps form a nearer literary parallel 
to Plato ; but we need not pursue the topic in this place any fur¬ 
ther." In an ultimate estimate of the literary value of the Upanishads 
it is however necessary to remember that the texts, we have them 
before us, have suffered many late interpolations; that the e^i- 
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gencies of memorising a whole text and the absence of anything 
like copy-right in literary matters might have been responsible for 
certain repetitions and borrowings that seem offensive to the mo¬ 
dern taste; that as all the speculative effort of the texts had an 
immediately practical end, viz., Self-realisation, the digressions on 
Yoga or Tapas or Vrata or UpSsanS could not possibly have 
been avoided: and that a like reason can be assigned for the in¬ 
trusive element of magic and witchcraft and of the argumentum 
bacidinum. 

18. Upanishadic Style.— The Upa'nishads in their present 
form are no doubt meant to constitute a continuation and culmina¬ 
tion of Brahmana philosophy: they are in any case coloured by 
Brahmanic mode of speculation; and Deussen was naturally led 
to conclude that the earliest Upanishads must have been, like the 
BrShmai^ themselves, written in prose. Since however we have, 
even in the Samhitas, many texts that can be called Upanishads 
(l§a and BSshkala are already so called), it is evident that prose or 
verse cannot in itself constitute a sure chronological criterion. 
Other literary considerations must have determined the choice 
of this external form. Prose was better adapted for discursive 
narration, verse for a pointed epigrammatic writing. Prose was 
inevitable in a work which was professedly exegetic; but ideas 
formulating themselves outside the sphere of priestly exegesis 
might instinctively adopt the verse form of expression. It is 
to be noted also that in our so-called prose Upanishads there are 
many passages of a highly poetic rhythm which are prose only 
in the name; just as, per contra, in some of our metrical Upani¬ 
shads there are verses which are no more than measured prose. 
In the best written Upanishads—whether in prose or in verse— 
there is in evidence a real power in marshalling words and images, 
a directness and precision, and an astonishing facility in summoning 
up hoinely and life-like similes to break and vary the monotony. 
The Upanishadic similes cover an extensive range. We meet 
therein the lonely spider spinning out his web, the busy bee garner¬ 
ing up honey from varied flowers, the tethered bird vainly fluttering 
in his cage* a tired fish swimming from bank to bank, the spirited 
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horse from Sindhu pulling up his pegs and leggings, or the snake 
that has cast off his slough or is lying, when dead, with his body 
upturned on the ant-hill;—^also, from another sphere of observation, 
waters streaming down the slopes or rivers mingling their waters 
with the ocean, salt disapj^^earing in water or oil remaining imma¬ 
nent in the seed, spokes fixed in the felly of a wheel or a razor 
fitted into a razor-case, butter churned out of curds or the slender 
pith to be extracted out of the Mufija grass, a piece of sod hurled 
against the rock and shattered into fragments or an iron tongs with 
which you pick up the ember and save your fingers;—or, once 
again, the potter or the goldsmith or the blacksmith who fashions 
all kinds of pots or ornaments or implements from the self-same 
material, the blind man who vainly poses to lead another blind 
man or the blind-folded foreigner released in the forest and unable 
to discover his way or the hand-cuffed robber who submits to the 
ordeal of clasping the red-hot axe of steel, or finally, the king who 
either assigns duties to the officers under him or keps his subjects 
well under his control or has his entree into the country antici¬ 
pated and prepared for by anxious village headmen and other local 
politicians who improvise for the purpose depots of food and 
drinks of all kinds. Added to these we have sustained nietaphors 
such as that of the human body and the chariot (Ka^a I. 3), or 
the human body and the fortified town (ibid. II. 2 and elsewhere), 
or the human body and the tree (Brih. iii. 9); also the SaihsSra as 
an ASvattha tree (Katha II. 3), the Sun-orb as a bee-hive (Chh, iii), 
or the soul and the God as two birds perched on the self-same tree; 
—to say nothing of longer Upanishadic texts which, on ultimate 
analysis, are just of the nature of a formal elaboration of an analogy. 
Mixed op with all these poetic images we also find in our texts, 
unhappily, some bald ritualistic images, aiid abstract similes and 
symbolisms grounded eventually on some puerile word-punning, or 
suggested possibly by abstruse technicalities of grammar, metrics, 
or i^onetics. There are also, once in a while, dark riddles, the 
penchant for which was an heritage of the older Vedic period. 

W. Upanishadic Method of Philosophising.— A glance at 
tile chronological table on page 135 would make clear to us how it 
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was only gradually that our Upanishadic philosopher succeeded in 
freeing himself from the incubus of ritualism. Passages of philo¬ 
sophical interest occur in the texts of the first group only incidently, 
only as a by-product of sacrificial symbolism. There are a few philo¬ 
sophically significant stories; and deities like Vayu-Pri^, Aditya, 
and §iva-Rudra seem to have attained in speculative matters the 
same pre-eminence that PrajSpati had already secured in matters 
sacerdotal. The earliest strivings after monotheism and pantheism, 
we have reasons to suppose, were connected with the UpSsanS of 
these divinities ; but Atma-vidyS as an end in itself, independent of 
the ritual of the sacrifice, came to be formulated only in texts of the 
second group, necessitating in consequence a re-adjustment of values 
in the interest of a compromise. We now find philosophical specu¬ 
lation indulged in for its own sake, although it was naturally only 
in terms of the sacrifice, only within a ritualistic frame-work. The 
highest philosophical creations of the period are comprised in texts of 
the third group; but even here it is not unusual to find things equat¬ 
ed and even identified with one another on mere syllabic similarities 
and other fancied analogies of one sort or the other. The domi¬ 
nance of the " Bandhuta " philosophy had not yet come to an end. 
Although the philosophical problems were correctly formulated 
and, in some cases at least, the solutions reached have been amongst 
the highest that human reason has reached in any country or age, 
the met/iod of argumentation can hardly be called philosophical. 
There were no proofs as such : even in one of the best instances of 
sustained argumentation, viz. ChhSndogya vi, there is at best a 
mere pUing up of similes one over the other; and how it came about 
that the last one in the series carried conviction to Svetaketu 
which the earlier ones had failed to produce, it must pass one’s wit 
to explain. It is true that the candidate for initiation was always 
a special adhikdrin who had to discipline his body and mind by a 
specific period of Tapas. And it may be that the teacher was ex¬ 
pected,.merely to suggest and the pupil to find out the Real for 
himself. As a consequence, possibly, appeal had to be to 
emotion: rarely to cold, relentless reason. They in fact plainl y 
avowed that the way was barred to reason: and it may not be im- 
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possible to agree with them so far. The only test of truth, the only 
way to measure success in argumentation, was the ability of the 
teacher to carry, conviction to the learner, who was expected to 
keep on striving after Self-realisation—the upward pathway towards 
that goal being marked by certain subsidiary fruits which fell into 
the lap of the pilgrim if he maintained his progress. And there 
could naturally be no forced marches on that path. If an unworthy 
candidate were to persist even when warned off, he might expect 
to suffer the inconvenient consequence in the shape of a sudden 
decapitation. We can thus in a way understand how it was that 
imprecation came to be the uUima ratio of Upanishadic dialectics. 
Truth, according to the ideas of the day, was to. be perceived not 
argumentatively, but intuitively; and the dawning of that intui¬ 
tion was to be determined by the disciple’s desert, by his perfec¬ 
tion in Tapas. Knowledge and ignorance, light and darkness, 
were absolutely contradictory: There could be no mediation bet¬ 
ween the two, no gradual infusion of the rays of the breaking day 
into the colours of the twilight, no critical educing of knowledge 
out of ignorance, no ** Maieutics ” as Socrates might have syled 
it. From the point of view of the normal man who goes to philo¬ 
sophy for the solution of his normal problems this was a serious 
drawback, although it would be uuhistorical to condemn an ancient 
philosophical text from this peculiarly modern, democratic, stand¬ 
point. We must not also ignore that, all things said, the Upanishiids 
do nevertheless afford enough to meet the requirements of the cultured 
man, for whose deepest thoughts and noblest aspirations they have 
not unfrequently found truest and aptest words—^words which, even 
after the lapse of so many centuries, have lost none of their freshness 
and inspiration. Credit is also due to our Seers for their unflinching 
devotion to knowledge, their unabating earnestness of endeavour, 
their indomitable conviction of the sureness of their methods and 
the significance of their findings.* 


* A more detailed appraisal ol the achievement of the Upanishads ia the 
domain of general philosophy will be undertaken in Chapter nine. 
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CHAPTER FOURTH 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF UPANISHADIC TEXTS 

1 , The Scope of the Expository Chapters. —In this and the 
following chapters we will now attempt a detailed critical exposi¬ 
tion of the several BrShmano-Upanishadic and Upanishadic texts, 
taking each work in its entirety and collecting together by pro¬ 
blems their philosophical views, scattered as they are in different 
parts. We begin with the BrShmanic texts of the first group.* 

i—viii BrAhmano-Upanishadic Texts 

2. PrAna the Agni [6. B. x. 3. 3]. —We are told that once 
upon a time Dhira ^tapar^ya repaired to Maha^ala Jabala, who 
was a well-known householder diligently tending the Sacred Fires. 
JabSla inquired, Knowing what hast thou come to me ?*' to 
which the wise son of Sataparra replied that he professed special 
knowledge of Agni. What Agni knowest thou “ Speech." 

What becomes he who knows that Agni"—" He becomes master 
of Speech: Speech does not fail him." Apparently the answer 
does not come up to Jabala's expectation. He repeats his inquiry 
once more; and ^tapar^ya makes the successive repli^ that it 
was the Eye, the Mind, or the Ear that was the true Agni. Finally 
the sage declares that he knew " the Agni who. is all this here." 
At that JabSla steps down to him, approaches him as a pupil, 
and begs him to teach him that Agni who is present and imma¬ 
nent in all this universe. He declared: " Verily that Agni is 
Breath JPrSna). For when a person sleeps, his Speech merges 
into th^ creath, and so do likewise his Eye, Mind, and Ear. And 

^ A reference to the Corresponding analytical presentation of the text 
given in the preceding chapter is concurrently suggested as a corrective* 
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when he awakes they emerge forth from the PrSm." Then fol¬ 
lows an exposition of the divine correlates of these bodily func¬ 
tions with the following set of equations: 

SpeechiFile; Mind-Moon : B™alh_Wind. 

EyesSun; Ear=«Qaarters; 

"When the fire goes out,” continues Sstapar^ya, "it passes up 
into the wind, whence they say it has expired; for it is the wind 
that blows it off. And when the sun sets, it enters the wind, and 
so does the moon; and the quarters are grounded in the wind, and 
from out of the wind they issue forth again.” An eschatological 
deduction from the above teaching brings the text to a close. Says 
Sstapan^ya; " And when he who knows this passes away from 
this world he passes into the Fire by his Speech, into the Sun by his 
Eye, into the Moon by his Mind, into the Quarters by his Ear, 
and into the Wind by his Breath; and being of one essence 
with them all, he becomes whichever of these deities he chooses, 
and roams about as he lists.” 

3 . Dispute of the Deities for Precedence [Jaim. Up. Br. 
IV. 11-13].—^The following six divinities—Fire, Wind, Sun, Breath, 
Food, and Speech—once upon a time fell to quarreling amongst 
themselves for pre-eminence, saying:" I am the best; I am the best: 
adore me as excellence.” Not coming to an agreement they call upon 
each one to declare his excellence. Said the Fire: " I am the mouth 
of the Gods and of all creatures. In me are offerings offered. I pre¬ 
pare the food for all. If I were not, the Gods would be mouthless, 
mouthless all the other creatures: no offerings would be offered: 
all would perish.” " Just so,” assented the others : " nothing at 
all would be left if thou wert not."—Then they interrogated 
the Wind, who averred: " I am the breath of the Gods and all 
other creatures. When I depart from any one, he drifts away." 
—Next they turn to the Sun : " How art thou the best ?” Re¬ 
plied hie: " I, arising, become the day; I, setting, become the 
night. By me as sight are deeds done. All this cannot ht^^n if 
I were not."—Thereupon they accosted the Breath, who answered: 

" It is as Breath that the Fire shines, it is as Breath that the 
Wind permeates space, it is as Breath again that the Son rises. 
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From Breath comes food, from Breath comes speech. He was 
thus the all-in-all of the whole creation.** This claim likewise was 
allowed.—It was next the turn of Fopd, who put forward an ex¬ 
actly similar claim as Breath, and to that claim too no exception 
was taken by anybody.—Finally the word was taken up by Speech 
who declared that she it was who made it possible for men to 
know this world and the world beyond. She was also allowed to 
be most indispensable to the world. And so after this interro¬ 
gatory the problem did not approach a whit nearer the solution. 
Fortunately, however, a spirit of compromise prevails. Each of 
the quarreling divinities was declared to be essential in its own 
sphere and even pre-eminent; and they even agreed to unite their 
several pre-eminences for a common purpose, which happened to be 
ritualistic. This dispute thus ends in a draw, and has not any¬ 
thing of the interest and pointedness of the more familiar Dispute 
of the Faculties. 

4 . VAyu-PrAna an Entire Divinity [J. U. B. iii. r. i-2].—More 
dogmatic than th^ preceding is the present passage which declares : 

** One entire deity there is, namely Vayu ; the others are only 

half-deities.** This Vayu, by a play upon words, is declared to 

be the home (grahSh), and therefore, the one who seizes, i.e., in¬ 
cludes within himself and transcends, the others. By still another 
word-play, VSyu is declared to be the abode (asta) of all deities, 
and therefore these others set (asta), are merged back, into him. 
For, the sun sets and the moon and the stars; and they are not 
entire.'* The fire vanishes, and the day, and the night; and they 
cannot claim to be “entire.** The quarters are subject to delu¬ 
sion, as they are lost at night time; the rain pours down but anon 

holds up tight; the waters dwindle, and the herbs and the trees: 
none of these can be “entire**, as they are funded back into the 
Wind. What the Wind is in the outer world, that the Breath is 
in the inner. For, when a man sleeps he speaks not by his speech, 
thinks not by his mind, sees not by his eyes, hears not by his ear: all 
these [four] functions are concentrated in the Breath, which alone 
is the '"entire deity,** i^ the SSman." An episodic turn is sought to 
be given to the above doctrine towards the end of the passage, 
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where we are told that unto ^unaka KSpeya and Abhipratarin 
Kakshasenin, as they were about to sit down to meals one day, 
approached a Brahmin beggar and asked for food, which was 
refused. The beggar admonishes them with the following stanza: 
Who is that One God who, the world's I^rd, 

Has swallowed up the Four Great One's ? 

Him, O Kapeya, many know not, though 
In many places, O Abhipratarin, he abides. 

Him ^unaka makes his rejoinder with the following stanzar: 

The Soul of the Gods and of mortals, 

Of golden teeth like the Son of Strength ; 

Great they say is his greatness ; 

Himself uneaten he eats him who eats. 

—And needless to say the Brahmin gets his food. 

5 . Mystery of the Sun [J. U. B., i. 25. 30].—By a variety of 
reasoning d la mode de Brahmanas the text proceeds to show that 
the Sun is the a/>x*7 of all creation. Thus we read : Aka& was in 
the beginning of all things; and AkaSa is the Sun because it is 
only by the light of the Sun that we perceive th^ AkSSa and every¬ 
thing else." " The whole universe," the text goes on to say, " is 
an ocean. Heaven and Earth are its two banks. The Sun rises 
at the shore of the ocean, ascends upwards on the back of the 
Wind, and reaches the other shore, the beginning, the mid-point, 
and the goal of his journey being aUke grounded in immortality." 
" Truly" says another passage, " where this one blazes forth, 
there is immortality. If one reaches the Sun, he thereby tears 
himself away from death and from evil: But who is there able to 
go through the midst of the Sun ?" In a pantheistic fashion the Sun, 
in his aspect of whiteness, is then identified in succession with Speech, 
Wk-verse and Death; in his aspect of darkness, with the mind, 
the Yajus-formulae, Water, and Food; and in his aspect of the 
Man-in-the-Orb, with Breath, SSma-charit, Brahman, and immorta¬ 
lity, The Sun is also declared to be one with the Person-in-the- 
Eye, situate in the centre of the white and the black of the eye¬ 
ball ; one with the reddish-white or the dark-Wue streak of the 
Lightning. Like Indra, the Sun is seven-rayed, virile, po^rfuL 
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It is by the ray of the Sun that whoso speaks, speaks; it is by the 
ray of him that whoso thinks, thinks; it is by the ray of him that 
whoso sees, hears, breathes, or eats, respectively sees, hears, breathes, 
or eats. All forms are in him, in him all functions; and it is as such 
that one should worship him. “ As paths lead together up a moun¬ 
tain, even so do all these rays ascend up to him from all sides.” 

6. Search after Heaven [Jaimini BrShmana, Extract 209].— 
Another type of texts frequently occurring in the Brihmanas aims 
at bringing out the mysterious origin and the peculiar and unfail¬ 
ing efficacy of specific chants and specific details of the ritual. 
The following two stories will serve to show how BrShmanic ideas 
were slowly taking an abstract non-ritualistic turn. The story 
goes that once upon a time Prciuti the son of SomShita, Madhu- 
chchhandas the son of ViSvSmitra, and Asita the son of Devala 
commenced a session with the express purpose of winning that 
Heavenly region which is “beyond where the hawk can fly, and 
wherein the Atharvans of old were known to reside.” Years pass 
by. Our sages get no news of the Atharvans though these latter 
came to know of the sages’ attempt. One of the Atharvans, 
Udvanta by name, came down from his heavenly abode to test 
the sages, holding in his hand a sacrificial spoon.* “ What are you 
about ?” he asked. “ We want to win that Heavenly region 
which is beyond where the hawk can fly, and wherein the Atharvans 
of old are known to reside ” they answered. ” Have you been 
ever going to the other side of the village?” inquired the Atharvan.f 
" Yes.” — " To what end? ” ” Just to walk the way.” — " Well, 
that cannot take you up to Heaven." Udvanta looked into his 
sacrificial spoon| and again questioned: " Do you eat flesh ?” 

" Yes.” — " To what end ?” " Merely to pacify the craving which 
the sight of it gives, and also for strength.” — " No, that might not 

• It must be remembered that the Atharvans were themselves mortal 
priests on^, who won their heavenly abode through righteousness. 

t A sacrificer was not to cross the limits of his village during the session. 

i Looking into a polished and reflecting surface is a method of divination. 
Pictures of past or future objects and incidents, and of objects situated at 
a distance, are supposed to be thrown into it* The belief and. practice 
persists in parts of India even to the present day* 
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lead you to Heaven either." Udvanta looked into his spoon and 
asked once more : " Have you been meeting your wives during all 
this period ?” " Yes. ” — “ To what end ?" “ That there might be 
sons to continue our line. " — " That also is not the way to reach 
Heaven." Udvanta looked into his spoon once more and interro¬ 
gated finally whether the sages had been telling untruth,* and if 
so to what purpose. The sages had to confess that in the cause of 
love, of friendship, and of gain they had allowed themselves to 
tell a lie on occassions. *' There is absolutely no hope of your ever 
getting Heaven” said the divine sage; “stop your session forthwith, 
and I shall give you a boon each for all your ado.” At that, Pre- 
mn who was a sinfully disposed fellow demanded the virile power 
of seven bulls, and with that the command over the love of whatso¬ 
ever woman he might feel a desire for. — Madhuchchhandas, the 
son of ViSvSmitra longed to be the foremost of all Brahmins. — It 
was Asita Daivala who said; “ I want to gaze like you into thy 
sacrificial spoon.” “ You alone have chosen the right boon," said 
Udvanta, and granted him the power to “ see” the chant known as 
" Asita". That chant (Samaveda i. 93) enabled him to attain 
Heaven and wherever else he cared to go. " In the morning he 
would take his seat in the assembly of the Gods, at noon in that 
of men, viz. at the court of Drupada the son of Vaddhravish^,in 
the afternoon, in that of the Manes." 

7. Story of Datva and Mitravid [Jaim, Br., Extract 152].— 
This story is intended to bring out the importance of loyal uncom¬ 
plaining service to the teacher and the futility of seeking short-cuts 
to liberation. Datva Sautemanasa and Mitravid Danishtradyumna 
lived as pupils in the hou^ of Pratidar&i VaibhSvata, a prince of 
the ^vikna people. Now Mitravid would tend the preceptor’s 
cows and and do other menial work; Datva, however, would pass all 
his time in study. At evening time as the pupils met together the 
one would say to the other: "Come, comrade. Let us both lay our 
hands together upon what thou hast learnt to-day from the 
teadi^." The other would say: "Come, comrade. Let us both 

* CH Goune flesh, fa b ehoed and incontinence were forbidden during the 
period the saeiifioe lasted. 
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lay our hands together on what good service thou hast rendered 
to-day/' Now one day the preceptor imparted the teaching to 
Datva. That evening the two pupils met together, and as Mitravid 
was exchanging the usual greeting, ‘‘ No," said Datva: " T have 
outmarched you to-day in that the Preceptor has imparted the 
instruction to me." Mitravid passed that night restlessly. With 
the morning he went out to tend the cows as usual. One. of the 
cows observed his fallen face, and wishing to save him his grief 
said : " Don't grieve : I shall impart to you the instruction as to 
the Devayana path." She gave him the instruction. That even¬ 
ing as Mitravid met his comrade he said : " Hallo Datva ! Thou 
hast received instruction from the teacher: Knowest thou the 
DevaySna path ?" " No," was the reply. " But I know it." 
" Do tell that to me." " Very well. " And Mitravid, having the 
nobler disposition of a Kshatriya, imparted the instruction as to 
DevaySna path.* And Datva thereupon proposed that as they 
had both now the knowledge of the Devayana path they should 
together attempt that path. " Nay," said Mitravid, " after 
acquiring the knowledge of that path, it is only by liberality, by 
one's own individual efforts, that one is able to go by that path. 
Come : let us first give away, let us toil." —The story goes on to 
say that in time both attained the DevaySna path. 

8 . The Story of Proud Bhrigu [§. B. xi. 6. i].—Bhrigu the 
son of Varuna deemed himself superior to his father in knowledge. 
Vanina became aware of that and wishing to teach his son a lesson 
asked him to go in-succession eastward, southward, westward, 
and northward, and in the direction between the two first-and-last 
mentioned (east and north), taking a northward course, and report 
whatever he beheld there. — As Bhrigu went forth eastwards he 
saw " men dismembering men, hewing off their limbs one by one, 
and saying ' This to me, this to thee'." The sight horrified him, 
but inquiring as to the reason of it all and whether there was a 

* It is to be noted that even in this story the instruction r$ the two paths 
(whi(^ is a part of the Paftch&gni-vidyft) comes from one Kshatriya teacher 
to another, and thence to a Brahmin. The words of the bdginal are— 
Tasmftd u ha RSjanyabandhur eva Brthmapat suhfktayitarah. 
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chance of saving the men through atonement etc., he was told: 

Thy father knows." Thence Bhrigu turned southward, and west¬ 
ward, and northward only to meet the same gruesome sight: 
in one case the men were employed in the operation of cutting up 
the limbs of their victims into still smaller morsels, in the other the 
victims sat silent as they were being eaten up entire, in the third 
the victims were crying piteously. For an explanation of all these 
phenomena he was everywhere referred to his father Vanina. As he 
advanced towards the north-east, young Bhrigu came upon two ladies, 
one charming and one past her charms, and between them a black 
man with yellow eyes and a staff in his hai^. The sight of the 
black man terrified Bhrigu who at once ran up to his father and 
sat at his feet. But he could not learn his day's lesson. He 
wanted his father to explain to him the meaning of the sights he had 
seen. The first four sights are explained in a ritualistic manner as 
being the four kinds of offerings: samidhs, meat, milk, and water, 
that are thrown into the fire. The black man with the yellow 
eyes, Varuna explained, was Wrath sitting between Belief and 
Unbelief. They could be subdued and won over by specific sacri¬ 
ficial offerings. — The story or the parable, it is evident, does not 
adequately satisfy the expectations raised. 

9 . The Eater and the Eatable [§. B. x. 6. 2]. — ^The only 
interest of this the last Brahmana passage we analyse is methodo¬ 
logical. It is a very common manner with the Brahmanas to reach 
an abstract philosophical notion by universalising an idea however 
trivial. The ordinary distinction between the eater and the eat¬ 
able, when universalised, becomes the distinction between the end 
and the means; and all things in the world can be viewed under 
this two-fold relation. And the main point to be noted is that 
when the eater eats the eatable, the latter becomes of one essence 
with the former : it no longer remains separate. Thus the Fire is 
the eater, of the fuel, the Sun is the eater of the moon, the ' Uk' 
is the eater of the ' tham ' in the word ' Uktham '; and in the sub¬ 
jective world, PrSm (*=life or soul) is the eater of the food: the 
eatable in each case bringing delight to the eater. The Fire, the 
Sun, the Uktha, and the Prim—and their correspondmg eatable^ 
ao [History of Indian Philosophy: Vol. 2 ] 
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—must be remembered, axe not entitles separate and unrelated. 
PrSira (zsforce or breath) kindles the fire, the fire excites the wind 
and so helps the sun to mount up the sky, and so on through the 
whole series. It is thus, by a very queer line of reasoning, 
that we reach the great truth of the \mity and the interdependence 
of all the things in the world. 

ix—MAHi-ArTAREYA UPANISHAD 

10. BahvrichabrIhmana-Upanishai). —The BrShmam pas¬ 
sages we have so far considered dealt, each of them, with a single 
isolated topic. The texts known as Aranyakas exhibit to us a 
grouping together of a number of more or less allied topics domi¬ 
nated by a common speculative tendency. Aitareya Aranyaka ii. 
1-3 is the earhest and the best illustration; but in accordance with 
the plan of this chapter we will consider all the six adhyiyas of the 
second Aranyaka and the whole of the third Aranyaka together, 
under the wider title of the BavpchabrShmam- or MahS-Aitareya- 
Upanishad. 

11. Uktha AS THE Essence AND Symbol OF THE Universe.— 
" Uktha" etymologically signifies that from which things arise, 
and therefore that‘Whereto the things depart. Hence the earth as 
the source of all produce, the atmosphere as the goal and limit of 
all upward motion, the sky as the bestower of life-giving moisture 
to the whole creation : all these are to be identified with " Uktha.” 
And as the regular Uktha of the MahSvrata ceremony consists of 
eighty (a£iti) verses in praise of specific divinity, so for the cosmic 
correlates of the Uktha we get the following deities and constituents: 

Uktha Divinity Eighty Vesbses 

Earth Agni Anna or Food 

Atmosfdiere VSyu . Ditto 

Sky Sun Ditto 

This triad can be established for the microcosm also— 

Mouth Speech Anna or Food 

Nose Breath Ditto 

For^ead Eye Ditto. 

It will be observed that “ Food " is the common cmstitn^it or 
ground work of evnything; and as Earth is botii the food and the 
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feeder, the eatable and eater, in one, we arrive at the conception 
of the unity of the whole world, as typified by the great PrajSpati. 

12. Man the- Highest Product of Creation. —Our text now 
goes on to say that the inmost essence of Prajapati are the Gods ; 
the inmost essence of the Gods, the rain; of rain, the herbs; of 
herbs, the food; of food, the semen; of semen, the off-spring; of 
off-spring, the heart; of heart, the mind; of mind, the speech; and of 
speech, actton : action constituting the be-all and end-all of man. 

13. PrXna as the " Uktha ” in Man. —Brahman now enters 
man by the toe-ends of his feet, gradually penetrating upwards and 
giving names and functions to hoofe, thighs, belly, heart, and head. 
In the head are located the following excellencies: eye, ear, mind, 
speech, and breath. Now, these five fell to quarreling amongst 
themselves as to who was the best, the '* Uktha.” They said 
'* Let us each depart from this body. He at the departure of 
whom the body would drop down, let him be the ” Uktha.” Speech 
departed; but the body endured, speechless, eating and drinking. 
Eye departed; but the body endured, sightless, eating and drinking. 
Ear departed; but the body endured, hearingless, eating and 
drinking. Mind departed; but the body endured, like one de¬ 
mented, eating and drinking. Breath departed; and at the de¬ 
parture of breath it dropped down. Yet they went on quarreling 
for precedence. As a further test they decided upon reentering 
the body one after another. But until the entrance of the Breath 
or Pr5m it lay flat and would not stand up. And so they all 
agreed that PrSna alone was the "Uktha.” 

14. PrAna Externalising Himself in the Universe. —It is 
as a consequence of this that the I^5i», as PrS^ (Up-breathing), 
t 3 q>ifies the Bay as the source and inspiration of all activity; and 
as ApSna (Down-breathing), the Night as cessation of all activity. 
The other bodily functions also typify and are dominated by 
specific divinities, viz.— 

Speedi—^Fire; Eye—^Sun; Mind—^Moon; Ear—Quarters; 
all controlled by PrSm. Thus by Speedi PrSra gives names to all 
ffie objects in the world and binds them together as in a knot. 
By Speech creates the earth, into whidi the plants ger- 
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minate, and the fire, which incubates the plants and causes them to 
ripen. Through the Speech (?) likewise PrSna creates the wind 
and the atmosphere, and so commands all smells and sounds. 
Through the Eye he creates the sun and the sky, and so commands 
sight and heavenly moisture. Through the Ear he creates the quar¬ 
ters and the moon, and so from all quarters good fortune comes to 
him and the moon assigns to him the bright and the dark half of the 
month for his religious rites. Through the Mind, finally, he creates the 
waters and the Vanina, the one giving him faith * and the other 
righteousness. In creating the waters he had practically created the 
entire universe; for, water is the root of all universe. PrSna ac¬ 
cordingly is the Father of all creation, and the basis of it. It is 
not only the bodily functions but the whole universe is in fact 
absorbed in him during sleep. He is the death of all, himself im¬ 
mortal. Whosoever knows him thus and worships him becomes 
himself immortal. 

15 . PrXna as the Scripture.—I n adhySya second of the 
Aranyaka this same PrSna is by a series of fanciful etymologies 
identified successively with— 

1. Satarchins, or seers of Mandala i of the Wgveda, so 

called because they composed about 100 verses each ; 

2. MSdhyamas, or seers Mandalas 2 to 9 (?); 

3I Gritsamada, seer of Mandala 2 ; 

4. ViSvSmitra, seer of Mandala 3 ; 

5. VSmadeva, seer of Mandala 4 ; 

6. Atris, seers of Mandala 5 ; 

7. BharadvSja, seer of Mandala 6 ; 

8 . Vasishtha, seer of Mandala 7 ; 

9. PragSthas, seers(?) of the strophic verses (pragStha) in 

Mandala 8; 

10. PSvamSnls, seers(?) of Soma-sQktas of Mandala 9 ;• 

11. KshudrasQktas and MahSsuktas, 3eers(?) of the shorter 

and longer sQktas of Mandala 10; and, finally, 

12. Rik, half-^k, Pada (word), and Akshara (letter). 

. * Water is constantly equated with faith in the Kflunaiiaa. 
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16. PrAna as Inbra. —^Throogh penance ViSvamitra, we are 
told, attained to Indra’s abode. Indra granted him a boon, and 
the sage chose tc know the real nature of Indra. " I am PrBna,” 
said India; " so art thou also Prlna; Prlna, all the beings; and 
Prim likewise this sun here who shines.’* 

17. PrIna as the Alphabet and as the Year. —^The " Uktha” 
consist of 1,000 verses in Brihatl metre and so contains all vowels 
and consonants. The r,ooo Brihatl verses (8+8+12+8) yield a 
total of 36,000 letters, a number which corresponds to the da}^ of 
100 years; and so Prim is the full period of a life’s duration. 
"He is also the Intelligence, the Divinity, the Brahman which is 
beyond that. Prana is my own Self: what I am that he is, what 
he is that I am.” 

18. An Advance from Physiological to Conscious Life.— 
The Pram that was discussed in the preceding paragraphs was 
mainly physiological in his attributes and functions in spite of the 
fact that the mind was included amongst the faculties over which 
he dominated. That the conscious or intelligent life of man is 
more important than the ph3r3iological is brought out in adhyByas 
3 and 4 of this Aranyaka, and the statement occurring at the end; 
of adhyBya 2 and quoted towards the end of the last paragraph is 
to be regarded as merely anticipatory. The word Atman, Self, is 
now substituted for Pram, and we are told that whereas the physi¬ 
cal elements—earth, wind, ether (BkBSa), water, , and the lumina¬ 
ries (fire, sun, etc.) were hitherto regarded as each an " Uktha,” 
i.e., as the origin and the goal of everything, it is the Atman who 
is really the five-fold " Uktha ” in one; for, from Atman every¬ 
thing arises and into Atman ever3rthing resolves. The physical 
elements can have between them the relation of the food and the 
feeder; water and earth go to the making of the food and are 
therefore the food; heat Oyof>s) and wind help the process of eating 
and are the eater or feeder, ether bring the bowl in which the food 
is eaten. Siniilarly, plants and trees are the food for animals, 
and the animals with one row of teeth are the food, those with two 
■rows, sudi as the man, the feeder,—man in any case being fihe feeder 
only and not the food. It is as a consequence of ^ that the 
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Atman finds a progressively fulleT expression in plants, trees, animals 
and men. For, while plants and trees have sap only in them, the 
animals have mind or consciousness; and this consciousness is 
most fully developed in man. "Man is most endowed with 
intelligence; he speaks intelligently, observes intelligently, knows 
what is to be to-morrow, knows the world and what-is-not-the-world, 
and through the mortal in him he aspires after immortality.” 
Thus endowed is man. The other animals are lacking in all 
these characteristics: hunger and thirst comprise all their power 
of knowledge. 

19 . Atman the Substratum of the " Five-fold.” —As being 
the five-fold " Uktha ” it was natural that our text should next try 
to bring out BrShmana-wise the dominance of the " five-fold ” in 
the nature and relations of the Atman. Thus, corresponding to the 
five elements: Jyotis, AkSSa, Water, Earth, and Wind there are five 
bodily constituents or tissues: Heat, Apertures, Blood-Mucus-Seed, 
Body proper, and Breath •; five breaths: PrSna, ApSna, VySna, UdSna, 
and Sam 3 na; five sacrifices: Agnihotra, DarSa-PfirnamSsa, Chatur- 
masya, PaSuyaga, and Somayaga; five choruses: Trivrit, Paficha- 
dafe, SaptadaSa, Ekaviih&i, and Pafichavim&i; five SSmans : 
Gayatra, Rathantara, Brihat, Bhadra, and Rajana; five parts of 
the bird (whose shape the altar imitates): Head, Right-wing, Left- 
wing, Tail, and Trunk; five metres: Gayatrl, Ushmk, Bribatl, 
Trishtubh, and Dvipada; five stages of the SSman : PrastBva, 
Udgitha, Pratihara, Upadrava, and Nidhana; and five kinds of 
verse-order, in connection with which we are told that the nature of 
number is such that " ten tens are a hundred, ten hundreds a 
thousand,” etc. These details are philosophically unimportant. 

20. Certain Ethical Deductions.— More interesting are cer¬ 
tain moral prescriptions which are given to us during the course of 
the exposition. Thus we are told that man is like an ocean, in¬ 
satiate. Whatsoever he might have won he would always 
for more; Were he to win the whole mid-r^on he would still crave 
for the world beyond. The only way to kill this desire in man, it 
would seem, is to mount the Divine Chariot named “ Desin> 
Assasinwhkh i$ mounted upon by Pra^ and '‘whose seat is 
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speed), the two sides the ears, the horses the eyes, and driver the 
mind.” — Further on it is said that speech is a tree "whose bbssom- 
and-fruit is truth, whose roots are untruth.” Whoso speaks 
untruth expose^ the roots, and so, like the tree, he withers away. 
Whoso, on the other hand, speaks truth wins the blossora-and- 
fruit of the tree and becomes famous»and of splendid renown. 
Now Om (=yes) is truth, na (=not) is untruth. But if one were to 
always say Om, yes, he would be sure before long to empty himself 
of everything. If on the other hand one were to always say m, no, 
he would acquire an evil name and bring ruin upon himself. The 
clever man is he who knows when to give and when to withhold, 
when to say ‘ yes ’ and when to s 4 y ‘ no.’ It is thus by a combina¬ 
tion of truth and falsehood (satySnrite mithunikritya) that one pros¬ 
pers in the world. Finally, in connection with the assertion of Ma- 
hldSsa Aitareya that a man who duly redtes the thousand Bfibatl 
verses goes to heaven and becomes Indra by his present bodily form, 
the question is raised, " In what bodily form then does the man 
revert to this world ?” The reply is that the form is made by the 
combination of the blood and semen in the woman and the man, 
which respectively symbolise the fire and the sun : and “therefore 
one ought not to despise them.” The Atman who thus assumes' 
life, a concluding verse tells us,— * - 

" Neither by name of woman is he called. 

Nor yet by the name of neither-man-nor-woman; 

Not by the name of man also may he be named 
By one who indeed wishes to name him:” 

21 . A Great Creationist Myth.— With the fourth adhySya of 
the second Aranyaka begins the Aitareya Upanishad properly so 
called. It opens with a creationist myth which is an important 
contribution to Upanishadic cosmogony, and stands on a distinct¬ 
ly higher level than other similar myths. Instead of starting the 
IMTocess of creation with a negative conception Uke Non-being, or a 
mythical conception like Night, or an abstract conception like 
Being, the present Upanishad tells ns that what was the first to 
exist before any creation took place was the Self, enjoying his 
node Self-hood; but that having felt the necessity of spreading Ifim- 
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self out into the world of creation, he first created hthUihimself foqr 
difierent regions, -^o were of course the heavens m wt|ich the %ht8 
are situiited and the earth which is the place of moitat '• 

Beyond these two regions were created r^^Mtiv^ the super- 
cdestial region and the sub-terranean region; which both of them 
are full of water, as the Upanishad tells us. Bo the cosmogony of 
of this Upanishad starts with a creation by the Self, from out of 
his own recesses, of the super-celestial and the sub-terranean watery 
regions enclosing on all sides the celestial and the terrestrial regions, 
which between themselves constituted the globe of the world. 
The second stage in the cosmogony consists in the creation by the 
Self of the microcosmic person called the VirSj, The Self fashioned 
this Person from water which, as has been said above, was already 
created, and then breathed into his nostrils the breath of life. 
The third stage in the process of creation occurs when the varioiJS 
sense-organs are described as having been created for the VirSj by 
the Supreme Self. It was in this way that the mouth, the nostrils, 
the eyes, the ears, the skin, the heart, the navel, and the genera¬ 
tive organ were created. The fourth stage in the creationist pro¬ 
cess was reached when after these different organs had been creat- 
;'ed, ,the corresponding functions were created by the Self and lodg¬ 
ed in the various sense-organs afore-mentioned. It was thus that 
the following functions were created: speech, scent, sight, hearing, 
touch, mind, down-breathing, and seed. The creation of the 
organs with their respective functions was followed by the creation 
of the corresponding deities in the Universe. It was thus that the 
following deities were created: Agni, VB}^, Aditya, the Quarters, 
the Trees, the Moon, Death, and Water. Along with all these 
different deities, two other appetitive detities are also described 
as having been created, namely Hunger and Thirst, which of course 
are the preliminary condition of every functional activity. But 
the deities were so tortured by. Hunger and Thirst that they wanted 
to enter some other organic body; and not having been satisfied 
with finding an entrance into the body of a cow or a horse, which 
were presented to them in succession, they entered the body of 
man who was next presented to them in the hope that they mig^t 
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make a co-partnership with Hunger and Thirst in that suitable 
body* The )ia$t stage of the creationistic proceiss took pl^fe when 
the Self saw to his surprise that even though all the deities together 
with Hunger and Thirst had found a suitable lodgment in his handi¬ 
work, ''the creation.should be yet absolutely devoid of his own 
presence.” How can all this be without myself, he asked himself; 
aid if it cannot be without me, by what way shall I myself enter 
into it ? Thus bethinking himself, he opened the suture at the 
top of the human skull and entered by that path into the head of 
man. It is just because he tore asunder the human skull, there¬ 
fore the opening by which he entered is called Vidriti ” ; it is just 
because the place where he is lodged in the human brain is full of 
intensest bliss, therefore it is called ‘'Nandana.” And then 
having found a suitable place for himself in the head of man he 
began to peep from that door-way at the rest of creation in order 
to see if it could proclaim to him any erepor which was other 
than his own Self. But wherever he saw he saw none but his 
own Self. It is just because he looked at the whole of creation to 
see whether there was in it any other being than his own Self, there¬ 
fore it is that he is called " Idam-dra,” which may be taken, as the 

’ ' ft 

Upanishadic seer tells us, as the mysterious equivalent* of *Tndra^” * 
which is only another name for the Highest God. ^ 

22 . VAmadeva’s Philosophy of Three Births.— The second 
adhySya of this Upanishad, the fifth of the Aranyaka, takes us to an 
entirely different conception—the conception of three births as it 
w^ formulated by the sage Vamadeva. We are told that V 5 ma- 
deva obtained this mysterious knowledge while he was dwelling 
in the womb of the mother and observing therefrom the phenomena 
of the innumerable births of the gods.f He tells us in a very 
strikingly mystical way that a hundred strong-holds kept him, but 

* Parokshe^a,** for the Gods hate the direct statement and love the 
indirect mode of assertion—ParokshapriyS iva hi devSh, pratyakshadvishah. 

f tUgveda iv. i 8 and iv. 27 , which are the ultimate source for this legend, 
are generally interpreted as describing the birth not of sage Vftmadeva, but 
of Indra himselt who was confined in Aditi's womb by iron fetters, and who 
managed to secure his rele^ by breaking through his mother’s side. 

i ai of Indian Philosophy t Vol. a] 
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like a falcon he broke away from all of them. The i^ece of knovV- 
ledge, however, which VSmadeva seems to have obtained in this 
manner does not appear to be of any very great philosoidiical 
consequence. He tells us that there are three births for a man 
other than what we know to be his birth proper. When it is once 
maintained that the son is merely the image and the transcript of 
the man, it follows that all the main vicissitudes,of a son’s life are 
equally the vicissitudes in the life of the man himself. The first 
birth of man therefore, says VSmadeva, occurs when he imparts 
seed to his wife. We are told by the Upanishadic seer that the Self 
of the son is already latent in the seed of the man. This only means 
that the fructifying spermatozoon of the man is only his other self. 
The second birth of the man takes place when the spermatozoon 
becomes an organic part of the woman’s body causing no injury 
to her, and being nourished by the woman until the son is bom as 
the ect3q)e of the father. This constitutes, according to VSmadeva, 
the second birth of the man. The third birth of the man occurs, 
says VSmadeTO, when the father departs from this body and is 
bora again in some future kind of existence. The theory of three 
births which VSmadeva here advances is open to much criticism. 
In the first place we have no mention in the scheme of the first 
actual birth of the man himself. In the second place, the com¬ 
mitting of the seed to the woman, or the birth of the son from the 
woman could scarcely be called the birth of £he man himself, un¬ 
less we go merely by words and regard the son as merely the second 
self of the man {Atma vai puiranatna). The stages which VSma¬ 
deva indicates are not entitled to the name of the births of the 
man at all. Most charitably interpreted the committing of the 
seed and the generation of the son might only be called the stages 
in the progressive evolution of the Self, physically conaideredT 
It is true, however, that the rebirth of a man after death mi^t 
fitly be called another birth of the Self that is in the man. The 
Self in each human being is qualitatively unique, and must be re¬ 
garded as suffering bodily transmutations in the uniqueness of his 
own personal existence. How one Self is the, cause of the genera¬ 
tion of another is a great mystwy i but for that reason we could 
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not take the birth of the son as constituting the birth of the man. 
VSmadeva’s philosophy of three births is of value only as it indicates 
certain stages in the progressive evolution of the Self, and must 
not be understood as a serious philosophical doctrine. There is 
decidedly a qualitative discontinuity between the life of a man 
and the birth of a son to him, and then between the birth of 
the son and the rebirth of the man; and a philosophy that 
tries to explain all these events as qualitatively continuous falls 
very mudi short of truth. 

23. Inteixectualistic Psychology and Idealistic Meta¬ 
physics. —^The third adhySya of the Upanishad (the sixth of the 
Aranyaka) gives us certain indications of intellectualistic psycho¬ 
logy and an idealistic metaphysic. Whether these also belong 
to the §age VSmadeva himself, it is difficult to decide. The 
philosopher of this adhySya, whoever he is, first makes a note¬ 
worthy classification of the various psychical functions, at the 
basis of which, he sa}^, lies intellection. The passage is remark¬ 
able as being one of the earliest, contributions to a classification of 
mental stages: Sensation, perception, ideation, conception, 

understanding, insight, resolution, opinion, imagination, feeling, 
memory, volition,' conation, will-to-live, desire, and self- 
control,->all these are only different names of Intellection.^’' It is 
remarkable that the seer not merely mentions the different levels 
of intellectual experience such as sensation, perception, ideation, 
and conception, as different from one another, but also recognises 
the other two characterisitic forms of experience—viz., feeling and 
volition—makes a distinction between volition which need not 
involve the idea of activity, and conation which does, recognising 
likewise the processes of imagination and mmory.* Finally, the 
intellectaalistic trend of thought in the seer is apparent from the 
way in which he makes intellect the fount and source of all mental 

* It is of wuise possible that ttw English equivalents used to translate the 
words q( the original ccmvey a sense of precision which might not have; . 
been intended. Still some sort of a systematic attempt at classifying the 
mental states is ctrtainly there, and deserves to be recognised for. what it^ 
% worth. 
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activity whatsoever. From such an intellectualistic psychology, it 
is no wonder that an idealistic metaphysics follows. The intcl- 
lectualistic seer of this section is an idealist as well. We are im¬ 
mediately told how intellect is the back-bone not merely of psychi¬ 
cal functions, but of reality itself: " This god BrahmS, and this 

god Indra,.these five great elements (earth, air, ether, 

water, fire),.creatures bom from the egg, from the womb, 

and from perspiration, sprouting plants, horses, cows, men, ele¬ 
phants, and whatsoever breathes, whether moving or fi3dng, and in 
addition, whatsoever is immovable: all this is led by Intellect, 
and is supported on Intellect. The world is led by Intellect. 
Intellect is the support. Intellect is the highest Reality." This 
is as out-spoken an Idealism as Idealism can be. The author says 
that all the movable and immovable objects in this world, all the 
creatures which walk or fly, all the elements, and even the gods 
exist in intellect and by virtue of intellect. This is in the very 
spirit of Bishop Berkeley; " All the choir of heaven and furniture 
of the earth, in a word, all those bodies which compose the mighty 
fname of the world, have not any subsistence without a mind; 
and that their being (esse) is to be perceived (percipi) or known." 
To a like intellectuo-idealistic altitude are we taken also by the 
unknown author of the last adhySya of the Aitareya Upunishad, 
and it is impossible for us not to admire the daring genius of that 
great Upanishadic philosopher. 

24 . Philosophy of the Combination of Words. —^After the 
identification, in adhyayas 2 and 3 of the second Aranyaka, of the 
Pram-Viyu-Atman with the seers of the Veda and various portions 
of it, it was inevitable that what are known as the SamhitS, Pada, 
and Krama modes of Vedic recitation should be also subjected to 
a similar symbolic identification. This is what is attempted by 
Ait. Aran, iii, which is otherwise known as the Sanihita-Upanishad. 
In the PadapStha each word is an independent unit and its finals 
' and accents are not affected by the following word. The Sam- 
hita joins the preceding word with the following, making the 
itieedful vowel and consonant combinations. These combinations 
and the consequent modifications in accent must have proved 
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very puzzling to the student. The secret of the science of combi* 
nation was in fact placed on a par with other Upanishadic doc¬ 
trines, and many were the attempts made to elevate the " Combina¬ 
tion” into a universal principle. These are exhibited in the 
following table: 


ist Element (a) 

2nd Element (b) 

Combination (ab) 

Remarks 

Earth 

Heaven 

Wind 

Man 4 Qkeya’s view; 

Do. 

Do. 

Ether 

MStehavya’s view; 

Speech 

Mind 

PrSm 

l§uravira’s view; 

Mind 

Speech 

Truth 

His son’s view; 

Earth 

Heaven 

Rain 

§akalya’s view; 

Lower part of 

Upper part of 

Hollow space be¬ 

Do. 

man’s body. 

man’s body. 

tween the two. 

N. B .—^The first two 

where the 

where the 

where Praiia 

views are Adhidai- 

seed (fire) is 

eye (sun) is 

(heart) is 

vata, last three 
Adhyatma. 


In the exposition of these views we are told that Mskshavya sub¬ 
stituted ether for wind because the combination must be a self- 
subsisting entity which the wind was not, being included within 
the ether; that l§ilravlra’s son put the mind first, for by mind one 
first resolves and then utters speech; and that the combination of 
the mind, speech, and breath within the human body is like a chariot 
with three horses. It will be seen that in the adhyltma views, and 
particularly the last, the Self has already become the symbol of 
the whole universe. Needless to add that the knowledge of the 
correlates of " Combination ” is at each stage accompanied by the 
-promised possession of profuse earthly rewards. 

25 . Philosophy of the Permutation of Words.— In the 
mode of recitation known as the KramapS&a each word was re¬ 
peated twice, once with the preceding word and once with the fol¬ 
lowing; and this ensured a better preservation of the text, eacb, 
word receiving a different accent value according to its'poatidn 
in the combination, and so the pi^tion of its natural accent stamS^ 
ii^ out most clearly. This was a comidicated form of recitation 
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which, one can easily understand, excited the vanity of those that 
knew it and the ridicule of others that did not know it, the ridicule 
being reciprocated by curses. The original names for the Samhits, 
Pada, and Krama modes of recitation were, respectively, Nir- 
bhuja, Pratfinna, and Ubhayamantarena; and these were identi¬ 
fied, in order, with the earth, heaven, and ether. A subtle point 
raised in this connection is the way in which a combined or dip- 
thong vowel (e), formed by the combination of («) and (♦) was to be 
pronounced. It was required to be pronounced with a slight 
lengthening of the combined vowel so as to accentuate the two ele¬ 
ments of the combination and yet not to make them appear as two: 
"neither separating entirely nor uniting absolutely.” This subtle 
combination is typical of the combination of the speech with the 
breath,* of the breath with the wind, of the blowing wind with 
the ViSve-devas, of these Devas with the world of heaven, of the world 
of heaven with Brahman. Speech is the symbol of that combina¬ 
tion or union; for, " by speech friends are united, by speech all 
beings.” Another symbol is the union of man and wife to pro¬ 
duce the son who is, so to say, the father and the mother in one, 
and yet distinct from each individually, 

26. A Galaxy of Metaphors.— In the second adhySya of this 
Aranyaka we get a splendid array of metaphors. The ^t is that 
of the ” cross-beam and rafters " given by the “ Senior ” ^kalya. 
"As on the central cross-beam of a hall the slanting rafters rest, so 
do the eye, the ear, the mind, the speech, the senses, th^ body, the 
whole Self in fact, rest on PrSm or breath.” The second metaphor, 
for which MSndakeya the ” Short ” seems to have been responsible, 
equates the breath with the sibilants; bones with the mutes; 
the marrow with the voweb; flesh, blood, etc. with semi-vowels— 
t|ie Sdi thus standing for the sum-total of the alphabet. A 
tiiird metaphor identifies the Self with the year, the various bones 
in the body, the marrow, and the several joints being somehow 

• Typical in the sense that "when one repeats or speaks, breath is in speech, 
and speech then swallows breatii; while when one is rilent or in sleep, qieech 
bin breath, and bresth then swallows speech: they boQ> swaBow each 
0 ^^ “—m one ai^ yet distinct. 
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made to total up the figure 720 which is the sum of the nights and 
the days of the year. Kauntharavya, while trying to review the 
third and the second metaphors by showing that— 

360 syllables = 360 days = bones;* 

360 sibilants = 360 nights = marrow or breath or seed; 

360 syllabic unions = 36o(?) twilights = joints; — 
s^ys that the total number of 1,080 represents the sum-total of 
the rays of the sun, and that of the syllables in 30 Brihati verses. 
This implies a fourth metaphor of the Self with the Brihati verses. 
Another worthy named Bsdhva takes these four metaphors of the 
Self as four forms of Self; the corporeal, the syllabic, the metrical 
or Vedic, and the temporal or cosmic. The essence of the first, 
says Badhva, is the conscious Self, of the second the letter a, of 
the third the priest Brahma, and of the fourth the Sun who gives 
rise to time. In connection with the last we are told that the 
incorporeal conscious Self and the Sun are the same; and hence 
it is that the Sun appears to each and every man. Says the Vedic 
^hi (Rv. i. 115. i)— 

The bright face of the Gods hath gone up, 

The eye of Mitra, of Varum, of Agni. 

It hath filled Heaven and Earth and Mid-region: 

Sun, the Self of the moving and the immovable. 

That same [Self] the Bahvrichas formulate in the great Uktha, 
the Adhvaryus in the Fire, the Chhandogas in the Mahfivrata rite. 
They see him in this earth, in heaven, in the air, in the ether, in 
the waters, in plants, in trees, in the moon, in the constellations: 
in all beings. Him they call the Brahman.’* Another passage 
tells us that this person within all beings who is “not heard, not 
reached, not thought, not subdued, not seen, not understood, not 
classified, but who himself hears, thinks, sees, classifies, souncb, 
understands, and knows “ is no other than one's own Self.f 

* Separate numbers for the bodily parts are not given though the total is 
said to be 1,080, there being 540 on each side. 

f We ignore here the metaphor of the ‘‘human body and the lute** for whkh 
see above, page 44. The ** signs of approaching death ** given in Ait. 
Xrap. iii. 2. 4 have obviously Very little philosophic in tbtm. 
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X—ISiViSYA UpANISHAD - 

27 . The Diversified Contents of the ISa.— The ISSvSsya- 

Upaiushad (sometimes shortly called T§a-Upamshad) has been so 
named after its initial words (or word), very much jl^ theobllectimi 
of Scandinavian m3dhs called the “Hei^kringla’’ m the 

opening words of that work. As constituting flie this 40th 

chapter of the Vajasaneyl Samhits the Upani^d is also called 
the [Vgjasaneyi-]Samhitopanishad. The text, as we have it before 
us, seems to contain scattered reflections on various topics, the 
central theme being the attempt to effect a compromise between 
the older ritualism and the newer metaphysics. The Upanishad 
has not yet lost its moorings in Vedic mythology, and we have re¬ 
miniscences in it of Vedic deities such as Mstari^van, Yama, 
Sarya, PrajSpati, and Agni. The Upanishad seems to have been written 
at a time when a transition was taking place from the old 
Vedic legendary hymns to the new Upanishadic philosophical 
verses. The reference to the “ Previous Seers,” which we have in 
this Upanishad, presupposes a long line of antecedent thinkers, 
each philosophising in his own way, the cumulative result of their re¬ 
flections being transmitted down to the times of the ISavasyopani- 
shad. The Upanishad under consideration is a very interesting 
specimen of the way in whidi all sorts of philosophical ideas—meta¬ 
physical, mystical, ethical, and eschatological—can be sprung upon us 
within the short space of only eighteen verses, which contain among 
them also two very celebrated " Piddles of the Sphinx " which we shall 
duly notice in the course of our discussion. 

28 . Metaphysics of the ISa. —^The Metaphysics of this Upanishad 
takes us to a discussion of the Self, who is regarded as “ bright and 
incorporeal and whole, pure and uncontaminated by evil. He is 
the seer, the only true <ro^r, omnipresent, and Self-existent. 
It is due to this Self that things have been disposed of rightly Tor 
etenity”—(Verse 8). A Uttle after this, we are told that even 
thou^ this bright luminous Self exists as the eternal back-ground 
of all things, fulfilling all the conditions of the highest Reality, in 
fact, verily, as the ens realissimum, still His face, we leam, is 
tiidden by a golden disk which comes like a doud between the Sun 
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and the observer; and in this conception of the ''Veil" some have 
detected the presence of the germs of later illusionistic speculations. 
Finally, as in every Upanishad so even in this, the author insists 
upon the identity of the Self in man, and the Self in the svm 
(veree i6)—a conception which is the current coin of all Upanishadic 
l^osophy. 

29 . Mysticism in the IiSa. —^The mysticism of the Upanishads as 
a whole is contained in a peculiar description of the Self which they 
give, and which goes very much beyond a mere metaphysical treatment 
of it. Metaphysics we should say is as short of Mysticism as mere 
Thought is short of Reality. The mystical description of the 
Atman in this Upanishad tells us that He does not move and yet 
is faster than even mind; that none of the senses were able to reach 
Him; that even though He is stationary, He moves beyond any¬ 
thing that has any motion whatsoever. In this way is an attempt 
made to reconcile contradictions in a mystical description of the 
Atman. "The Self moves and yet does not move. He is both 
far and near. He is internal to everything and yet at the same 
time He is external to everything that exists." Is this a mere 
poetic way of putting it, or is it some real mystical description of 
the " motion and no-motion " of the Self ? Only the mystics can 
say. For our present philosophical purposes, it is sufficient to 
know that we can reconcile ourselves to such a description only 
on the hypothesis that the Atman is uncontaminated by any touch 
of phenomena; and that it is on account of tins that He transcends 
all seeming phenomenal contradictions.' 

30 . Ethics of the I§a. —One of the main features of the I^- 
Upanishad is the ethical advice that it offers; and it is interesting to 
note that the ethics of this Upanishad are definitely based upon the 
metaphysical position advanced in it. The very opening words of this 
Upanishad tdll us that God pervades everything. As a coroUary 
from this metaphysical position, the ethical advice it offers is that 
a man ought to enjoy whatever God bestows on him in the fir^ 
belief that as He pervades everything, v^hatever is bestowed 6n 
him by God must be good. It follows naturally that the Upani- 
^ad should forbid us froiri coveting another man's property. In 

22 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. a] 
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fact, and at the conclusion of the Sariihits which enjoins all kinds of 
rites calculated to yield varying fruitions in this life and the next, 
we are fittingly taught here a lesson of contentment with one's own 
lot, in the belief that whatever is, is divihely ordained, and is hence 
good for us. Another moral advice, and one wtuch assumes such a 
great importance in the later teaching of the BhagavadgitS, is that 
man must spend his life-time ^ways in doing action, specifically the 
Karmas enjoined in the ^Sstras, in a mood of believing resignation 
to His will. Inactivity, according to this Upanishad, would be 
the canker of the soul. It is only wheh a man spends his life¬ 
time in doing actions in this manner that he can hope to attain 
the ideal of Naishkarmya. The connecting link between the doc¬ 
trine of “ action throughout one’s Ufe-time ” and the anticipated 
result of '' actionlessness ” as the goal of human life can be only 
a complete mental detachment from action; but this is not promi¬ 
nently placed before us in this Upanishad. Finally, the text goes 
on to say that a man who sees all beings in the Self, and sees the 
Self as existing in all beings : in fact, for whom all beings and every¬ 
thing that exists have become the Self—^how can such a man turn 
away from anything in disgust ? How can such a man suffer 
infatuation ? What ground would such a man have for grief ? 
Loathfulness, infatuation and grief verily proceed from our not being 
able to see the Atman in all things. But a man, who realises the 
oneness of all things, for whom every thing has become the Self, must 
ipso facto cease to be affected by the common foibles of humanity.* 
31 . Eschatology of the I^a. —^The eschatological hints which the 
ISSvasyopanishad throws out are not less interesting. Those who die 
soul-less, says the Upanishad, ,go to the region called *'Asurya,” 
which is full of pitchy darkness. The author does not discuss 
where those who are not soul-less go after death. Those, however, who 
have murdered their souls in life must, according to our author, go 

* Readers of James' Pragmatism will remember into what exultation he 
is carried in discussing the ethical import of the metaphysico-mystical reali¬ 
sation of the oneness of the Self. It were much to be wished that he had 
seen the original of the conception over which he so exultantly expatiates, 

, in a section like the one in the iftnv&syopanishad to which we are referring. 
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to a region like the Hades which, however, is denominated in the 
present Upanishad as the ‘'Asurya*' region. Whatever the original 
significance of this word might be, it is evident that in the present 
passage the word has an altogether mythological colouring. Then 
again our author tells us in a pessimistic vein that at the time of a 
man's death, the vital breath is merged in the wind of heaven ; what 
remains of the body here on earth is consigned to flames, and is 
merely reduced to ashes. Wlien the author has thus prepared our 
mind to think of this gloomy situation, he suddenly recalls our 
mind to a contemplation of the deeds which are perfonned in one's 
life-time. The implication here seems to be that a man must con¬ 
sider the deeds performed by him in his life-time as his guardian- 
angels, and that it is these which possibly assign to him the kind 
of existence which he merits. This eschatological suggestion has 
evidently an ethical bearing inasmuch as it fully fixes on man 
the responsibility of all the actions which he has done in his life 
time, 

32 . The ''Riddles of the Sphinx." —We must now pass on to a 
consideration of one of the most important topics in the ISavasyo- 
panishad, namely, the discussion of the two riddles propounded in 
this Upanishad which have taxed the brains of all theological com¬ 
mentators over a right interpretation of the philosophical texts so as 
to make them conform to their own particular dogma. We must 
therefore try to face the situation as it exactly presents itself before 
us in verses g-14 of this Upanishad, without being unduly influ¬ 
enced by these dogmatic exegeses that undertake to prove either 
that right knowledge is uniquely superior to works, or vice versa, or 
that only a combination of knowledge and works is essential for the 
realisation of the highest end of human life. Briefly stated the two 
riddles that have been propounded here may be thus expressed: 
(i) those who go in search after Avidya enter into blind darkness, 
but those who betake themselves to Vidya enter into greater darkness 
still. It is only those who know both Vidya and AvidyS togethef 
. that conquer death by means of AvidyS, and attain immortality 
\>y means of VidyS. (2) Those who go in search after Asambhflti 
enter into blind darkness; but those who betake themselves to Sam- 
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bhQti enter into greater darkness still. It is only those who know 
both SambhQti and Asambhuti together that conquer death by 
means of Asambhuti, and attain immortality by means of Sam- 
bhuti. The great questions that arise here may be stated as fol¬ 
lows : What is meant by the expressions Avidya and Vidya ? 
What is meant by the expressions Asambhuti and Sambhuti ? 
How is it that while Avidya and Asambhuti lead one to blind dark¬ 
ness, Vidya and Sambhuti, which are metaphysically higher cate¬ 
gories, lead him to greater darkness still ? And, finally, what 
meaning can we attach to the dictum that a right combination of 
Avidya and Vidya in the first instance, and Asambhuti and Sam¬ 
bhuti in the second, would enable a man to conquer death and 
thereby reach the life immortal? To our mind, it appears that 
AvidyS and VidyS have here almost the same meanings which the 
words 5 o^a and iina-rij/uLvi had in Greek thought, “false know¬ 
ledge** and “true knowledge,** the latter alone being entitled to the 
dignity of knowledge proper. When we understand the words 
AvidyS and VidyS in these senses it follows that those who seek the 
path of false knowledge necessarily enter into blind darkness; but 
those who betake themselves to right knowledge, for right know- 
ledge*s sake, that is those who pride themselves on their possession 
of right knowledge, go into greater darkness still. It is only those 
who are able to make a relative valuation and judicious combina¬ 
tion of false knowledge and right knowledge at the same time, that 
are able, by means of their apprehension of opinion as opinion, to 
cross the ocean of life and, by their appreciation of knowledge as 
knowledge, to attain immortality. Passing on to the second riddle, 
we must remember in the first place that the alternative word 
which the author of the I^vasyopanishad uses for the word 
AsambhQti is the word VinSSa, that is, annihilation or destruction. 
Therefore, by Sambhuti, we must understand the opposite of this, 
namely, creation or construction. If we were to go back once 
more to Greek thought, we might substitute for Asambhtiti and 
Sambhuti the words avaXvritAi and (rvpOeriK^ that is, “ana¬ 
lysis** and “synthesis'* respectively, which are only other names for 
the processes of destruction and construction; or yet again the words 
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alrta and X^o?, which represent the processes of ‘'false causa¬ 
tion" and “true causation" respectively. When we take the words 
Asambhnti and SambhQti in these senses, it follows that those 
who take recourse to the path of destruction, of analysis, of the 
false cause, go into blind darkness ; but those who deliberately fol¬ 
low the path of construction, of S5mthesis, of the true cause for its 
own sake, go into greater darkness still. While it is only those 
who know how relatively to evaluate the two paths, and make a 
right combination of them, that are able by means of their know¬ 
ledge of the false cause to cross the ocean of life, and by their know¬ 
ledge of the true cause to attain immortality. The meaning of these 
assertions is that false knowledge and true knowledge, false cause 
and true cause, are alike relative in their nature ; that neither 
merely the one, nor merely the other, enables man to attain to 
Reality; that it is by a relative evaluation and right combination 
of cause that the end may be attained. The innermost " logical " 
meaning of the two riddles of Avidya and Vidya on the one hand, 
and Asambhuti and Sambhuti on the other, seems to be that it is 
never by mere negativity nor by mere positivity that the Real could 
be reached; that the Real contains both the negative and the 
positive as its moments; that it is only when the negative is 
subordinated to the positive and the positive cancels the negative 
in a higher synthesis that Reality is reached. It is easy to make 
certain metaphysical deductions from this logical position, (i) 
Those who take recourse to the path of works, and those who take 
recourse to the path of knowledge for the sake of knowledge, are 
equally frustrated in their endeavours. Those who know how to 
subordinate works to knowledge, and how to make knowledge 
cancel their works, are alone able to reach the state of realisation. 
(2) Then again, those who take recourse to the false cause 
and yet again to the true cause of the universe for its own sake, 
are alike frustrated in their attempts; but those who sub¬ 
ordinate the false cause to the true cause, and make the true 
cause absorb the false one, are alone enabled to move beyond mere 
causal meanderings and reach the trans-causal state of intuitive 
realisation, It is true that all this is only implicitly stated 
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by the author of the KSvasyopanishad. What he explicitly states 
are merely certain cryptic Hefaclitean formulae which we have to 
interpret as best we may; but it is evident that the philosopher 
of this Upanishad had reached a very high level of thought when 
he envisaged, as through a glass darkly, that it is only a destruc¬ 
tion of the hypothesis that leads to the Real.* 

xi—BA shkalamantra Upanishad 

33 . Medhatithi’s Abduction. —We are told that, assuming 
the form of a goat, Indra carried away to the Heavens Medhatithi, 
the son of Kanva. Much put out, the Sage's son interrogated: 

Who now art thou, so different from things of ordinary know¬ 
ledge (vyavayah)? I have absolutely no knowledge (avayah) of thee. 

♦ Deussen, as is well known, equates Vidya and Avidya with the One 
and the Many, and Sambhuti and Asambhuti with Being and Becoming; 
summoning up for the purpose the Parmenidian ou and the Kantian 
Ding-an-sich.” It may be seen that these explanations do not quite fit 
in with the original text. As regards the first pair of words we may notice 
that the first two verses of the i 4 av 5 syopanishad, like Mundaka I. i, set forth 
the Thesis embodying the teaching of Apara Vidya or Brahmanic ritualism, 
while verses 3 to 8, like Mundaka I. ii, set forth the Antithesis extolling the 
Para Vidya or the " new " thought of the day. Instead of understanding 
A vidya and Vidya therefore in the sense of the knowledge of the Many and the 
One we may safely understand them as implying the Way of Works and the 
Way of Knowledge, which might at the same time be regarded as the Way of 
“Opinion" and the Way of “True knowledge." As regards the second pair of 
words Deussen’s interpretation of Sambhuti and Asambhuti by Be ng and 
Becoming is etymologically untenable, because by Sambhuti we had rather 
understand Becoming, as is so gloriously evidenced for us by the Satapatha 
BrShmana vi. 6. 2.10-12, where the word "Sambhuti" is thrice used to signify 
the power of germination and growth. Our interpretation of these words as 
"False Cause" and “True Cause" in the epistemological sense or as “Analysis" 
and “Synthesis" in the logico-scientific sense may also be supplemented by a 
possible sociological interpretation, where “Sambhuti" might signify social 
cohesion and “Asambhfiti" social disruption—an interpretation for the first 
part of which at least we have the testimony of the Manusmriti (ii. 147), the 
YRjfiava^yasmriti (iii. 123 ) and the MahabhSrata (i. 2. loi, xiii. 178, 15). 
Co-operation and non-cooperation would not be bad equivalents, as it is only 
in their “togetherness" that development might consist: only we must re¬ 
member that the Upanishadic seers lived in times of old I 
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Thou dost bounce in a graceful fashion. Seeing thee thus none 
would call thee a goat/* The divine goat however kept on mounting 
higher and higher, and MedhStithi in wrath threatened him with a 
Brahmin*s curse, particularly emphasising the fact that he was a 
special prot^6 of Indra ‘'the guardian of men, the bull who quickly 
overwhelms and subdues, and whose descending bolt causes terror 
unto those that transgress the law/* .The threat also naturally 
proves ineffective, and Medhatithi in anxiety wonders whether 
“ that God our Father be sleeping,** or whether the other gods 
also have been, per chance, offended by him and so are no longer 
affording him any help. Eventually Indra, smiling, dispels his 
doubts by declaring his identity, explaining at the same time that 
it was because Medhatithi had formerly practised penance in many 
ways that Indra had assumed the present form with a view to 
instruct his worshipper. 

34 . Indra as the Cosmic Spirit. —Indra then declares that he 
was the giver of gifts and protection unto singers, of oblations into 
the mouth of the gods, and likewise of sustenance to the goat or the 
deer or even the beast of prey. He was the great drinker of Soma 
who with his might smote the Dragon sheltering on the mountain: 
smote down the sides of the mountains in order to distribute the 
divine dew-drops and win the nectar. His residence is said to be 
the “ World*s Egg-shell ** as also the “Cave [of the human heart],*’ 
although it must also be remembered that Indra truly pervades 
and encompasses the whole universe, supervising and controlling 
it, from his never-failing chariot, carefully and fearlessly: He is 
in fact “ every way the friend, the father, and the mother of this 
world/* “ With my miraculots powers,*' continues Indra, “ I often 
and often assume birth in different forms (st. ii), dwelling in the 
world in a thousand different ways and purifying it from all quar- 
ters-^the One Shining God that he always is—incomprehensible 
in his re^ nature alike to tlie giver and the non-giver, though the 
common goal of all the world's aspirations.** Finally In^ra de¬ 
clares his mastery in all knowledge appertaining to the Vedas, 
the sacrifices, the metres, and the gifts, he being one with the 
Jatavedas or Fire and with the Sun who, “ spreading through both 
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the Heaven and the Earth sustains the “ Ghaima ” for the 
protection of mankind." 

“I am the light, the immortality, the [world’s} bond; 

Am what has been, will be, and is being bom. 

Am thyself; am myself alone : but observe that thou 

Art thyself and myself too: Doubt me not through simplicity. 

All-ruler, All-sustainer, having all forms ; 

In leadership Rudra or peaceful PrajSpati; 

The Swan, sorrowless, ageless, ancient: 

I am in sooth the straight-going one. 

I am the singer, all-faced. 

All-pervading, All-highest, observer of men. 

I am everywhere, full of propitiousness, 

I alone am The One that all this whatsoever is.” 
xii— Kema Upanishad 

35 . The Disparate Units of the Kena.— The Kenopanishad, 
like the I^avSsyopanishad, is so named after its opening word. It is 
otherwise known as the TalavakSropanishad. The reference in this 
Upanishad to Previous Seers (verse 3), as also the highly developed 
and almost enigmatic form of its philosophical presentation, presup¬ 
poses the existence of much speculative activity that must have gone 
before its time. In the first part of the Upanishad we have an in¬ 
teresting psycho-metaphysical discussion of the nature of the Atman, 
and a peep into the results of the attainment thereof. In the latter 
part, we have an interestii^ parable, which aims at pointing out the 
supremacy of the Highest Brahman over any of the presiding deities 
of the phenomenal forces of Nature. There is a rather obscure link 
of connection between the first part and the second part of this 
Upanishad, and it seems to have been furnished by the last verse-of 
the second section, from which we learn that the inner principle 
reached by introspection is Identical with that which underlies all 
f^ysical phenomena. Another possible connecting link betiFeen the 
two parts may be said to consist in the idea of humility. " No self- 
knowledge is possible without humility " is the lesmn dC the firat 
part; and *' humility alone leads one to the knowledge of , the Suji- 
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reme Brahman, as it led Ifidra" is the lesson of the second. The 
author of the Upanishad points out towards the conclusion that 
one who knows this Upanishad shakes off all evil, and reaches 
the highest world of heaven. This is the reward promised by 
the author for a proper study and.knowledge of the contents of 
this Upanishad. We are also told that the Upanishad rests on 
three feet: namely, those of penance, restraint, and sacrifice. 
This is as much as to say that nobody, who does not possess 
these virtues, could hope to attain the knowledge that is impar¬ 
ted in this Upanishad. It seems that this conception is based 
on the idea that it is moral virtues (including a conformity to 
prescribed rites etc.) that enable a man to attain to intellectual 
knowledge. “No knowledge without virtue” would be the thesis 
which the conclusion of the Upanishad would propound to us. 

36 . Spiritual Agnosticism of the Kena.— The most 
important part of the Kena Upanishad, however,—the part on 
which the fame of this Upanishad deservedly rests—is the first 
portion of it which contains a very interesting discussion about 
the nature of the Self and the results of the attainm -ut of Self- 
knowledge. It starts with a psychological inquiry as to what 
must be regarded as being at the back of the five psychical func¬ 
tions that we are aware of: namely, thinking, breathing, speech, 
vision, and audition. Why is it that the mind is able to think, 
and who is it that regulates the vital breath ? How is it that 
the mouth, the eye, and the ear enable us respectively to speak, 
and see and hear ? Are the sense-organs to be regarded as en¬ 
joying complete autonomy, or is there an entity which lies at 
the back of them all, and which inspires them with the power 
that each one of them possesses ? To this psychological inquiry 
the author of the Upanishad replies by pointing out that there is 
a Self which is behind all the different psychical functions; 
that it is this Self which inspires the sense-organs to perform 
their functions; that it is the Self that we can speak of as the 
ear of ear, as the mind of mind, as the speech of speech, as the 
breath of breath, and as the eye of eye. The author goes on to 
ask: Even supposing that there is a Self at the back of all these 
psychical flections, would the eye be able to see it, or the ear be ... 

23 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2 ] 
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able to hear it, or the mind be able to think it ? The answer 
which he immediately proceeds to give to this problem is that 
the Self must be regarded as transcending the reach of these 
senses, as lying in a region absolutely beyond the power of these 
senses. The eye is entirely powerless to see it and the ear to 
hear it, nor is the mind able to have any thought of it. “The 
Self is beyond not merely what is known,** says the philosopher 
of this Upanishad, basing his conclusion on the wisdom impar¬ 
ted to him by cei*tain Previous Seers, “but even beyond what is 
unknown.** In this way does he place the Self beyond the reach 
of knowledge as well as of no-knowledge. But a further ques¬ 
tion does arise : Can any one say that when one has known all 
this, he has known the real nature of the Self ?It is here that the 
Socratic irony of the philosopher is exhibited in our Upanishad. 
It is here that we have a justification of spiritual Agnosticism. 
For, our philosopher contends that he who says that he knows 
the Reality, must be regarded as not having known it at all. It 
is only he who says that he has not known the Reality, that 
must be regarded as having attained to the knowledge of it. 
The greatness of the Self can be revealed only in parables, only 
in hints. It is only the man who has obtained this knowledge 
about the Self, says the author of the Upanishad, that comes to 
be endowed with spiritual strength, and attains immortality. 
Finally, the philosopher exhorts us to attain to this kind of 
Self-knowledge even while we are yet in this body; for, it is 
here, in this very life, that it is possible for a man to attain to 
this kind of knowledge. When once a man is misled in this 
life, he is misled for ever. Annihilation is the lot, says the 
philosopher, of the man who dies without having attained to the 
knowledge of the Self. 

37 . The Parable of Indra and the Damsel.— The 
ethical lesson which one may draw from the above considera¬ 
tion may be supposed to be the lesson of humility. Unless a 
man is always humble in his effort after knowledge, it would 
not ever be possible for him to obtain it. Want of humility 
implies merely an annihilation of knowledge. It is pos¬ 
sibly this^esson of huiaillty which is illustrated in the in 
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teresting parable in the latter part of the Kenopanishad, The 
story goes that there was, once upon a time, a great conflict bet¬ 
ween the gods arid the demons, and the gods were successful. The 
gods thought that the success was entirely due to their own power, 
and forgot that this power was only a manifestation of the energy 
of Brahman in them; and they became proud. The Brahman know¬ 
ing this, suddenly made its appearance before them, and the gods 
were greatly wofider-struck, not knowing what it was. Then they 
sent forth one of them, namely the god of Fire, as an emissary to 
this Brahman, and charged him with the task of learning the real 
nature of that great phenomenal manifestation. The god of 
Fire ran in pride to Brahman. Brahman asked him, who he was, 
and the god of Fire proudly answered that he was JStavedas, in 
whom lay the power of burning the whole earth if he pleased. 
Then Brahman threw before him one small blade of grass, and 
asked the god of Kre to burn it. The god of Fire was unable to burn 
it with all his might. He became disconcerted and returned to 
the gods. Then the gods sent another godling of nature, the god 
of Wind, and charged him with the same mission. The god of Wind 
ran in pride to Brahman, and being asked who he was, said that he 
was MatariSvan, in whom lay the power of blowing away anything 
from off the surface of the earth. Brahman again threw the blade 
of grass before him. Not with all his might was the god of Wind 
able to move it to even an infinitesimal distance. And so the god 
of Wind returned in shame, not being able to know the nature of 
that great Being. Then the gods sent Indra and charged him with 
the same mission. Indra was a more modest god than either the 
god of Fire or the god of Wind. He ran to Brahman to know its 
nature, and Brahman disappeared from his sight. Then suddenly 
sprang forth before Indra one very beautiful heavenly damsel, 
whom Indra asked what the great being was which had made 
its sudden disappearance from before him. The woman explained to 
him that it was Brahman, and said further that it was due to the 
prowess of Brahman that the gods had gained victory over the 
demons, and not to their own individual, isolated, boasted power. 
God Indra was wise enough, and he understood that the power of 
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the gods was a mantfestation of the power of the Absolute. It was 
on account of his humility, which made it possible for him to go to 
Brahman and touch him nearmost, that he became the foremost 
of the gods. " It is verily the power of Brahman which flashes 
forth in the lightning, and'vanishes again. It is the power of 
Brahman which manifests itself as the motion of the mind in us, 
and bethinks itself again and again.” The "electrical” as well as 
mental power must be regarded merely as a manifestation of the 
power of the Supreme Self who thus has a two-fold aspect, an 
Adhidaivata or celestial and an Adhyatma or psychical; and that 
it is only a consciousness of one’s own humility that may enable 
one to attain to the knowledge of the Supreme Self. 



CHAPTER FIFTH 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF UPANISHADIC TEXTS 
xiii— Brihad&ranyaka Upanishad 
First AdhvAya.* 

1 . A Ritualistico-Philosophical Description of Cosmos.— 
The first section of this adhyaya contains a glorious description, 
somewhat on the lines of the Purusha-sukta ( Rv. x. 90 ), of VirSj 
regarded as a sacrificial horse, " whose eye is the sun and whose 
breath is the wind, whose back is the heaven and whose chest 
is the earth. The main quarters constitute its sides, and the inter¬ 
mediate quarters its ribs ; the seasons are the members of its body, 
and the months the joints ; the stars are its bones, and the clouds 
its flesh; the rivers are its bowels and the mountains its liver and 
lungs ; while the plants and the trees constitute its hair.” It is in 
this ritualistico-philosophical way that we are introduced to the 
conception of the Universe regarded as a great sacrificial horse with 
the celestial and terrestrial existences as its members and limbs. 
The only value of this metaphorical description, it seems, consists 
in the help that it may render to the meditative worship of the 
cosmos regarded as the Supreme Reality. 

2 . Death, the «pXV of Au, Things.— The second section 
opens with a curious cosmological story, which reminds one of the 
Orphic or Hesiodic cosmogonies of Greek writers. We are here 
told that what existed at first was " Nothing.” This “ Nothing ” 
is immediately identified with Death, and Death with Hunger. 
And it is strange to find that, death should have been the cause of 

* The KSnva iec«>sion is generally followed except where otherwise 
^>eci&e4. 
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life. For, we are told that this Death bethought himself that he 
might have a body. He thereupon practised worship and from out 
of the worshipping process emerged Water* which, we learn, got 
hardened, its hardened froth becoming the Earth.f It is related 
further that Death laboured on Earth, and from out of his toil Fire 
was produced. This Fire became tripartite, viz. the Sun, Fire pro¬ 
per, and the Air, the production of Air out of Fire being explained 
possibly because Air can fan the Fire and can grow hot with it. 
Now from this Air as Prana, says the Upanishad, were born 
the heaven and the intermundane regions and all terrestrial 
existence. Very soon again we are informed that not being 
content with this productive activity of his. Death tried to 
produce 'dogicar' existences (in the root'Sense of the term ) by 
bethinking himself again that he might have another body, 
and embracing Speech, It was from out of this embrace—out 
of this curious cosmogonical marriage of Death with Speech 
—that the Rik, the Sama and Yajur Vedas were born. But is it 
not curious to be told in the same breath that what Death brought 
forth it resolved again to eat up ? It was in this way that all 
things that existed became evanescent and subject to the influence 
of Death. Death however resolves to make further penance, and 
it was as a result of this penance that he became a horse, and be¬ 
thinking himself that he should be deemed fit for sacrifice, offered 
his body for the purpose. It was thus that the A^vamedha sacrifice 
was born. It seems that this last detail is merely an attempt at a 
ritualistic linkage of this section with the last. We should have 
been glad for the cosmological story offered to us in the first two 
parts of this section, if the story had ended ther^. We should 
have then had at least what we might call a curious ante-diluvian 

* The only difference between this conception and the Thalesian 
conception seems to be that while Thales regarded Water as the primeval 
existence unpreceded by Nothing, the author of the present section holds 
that Water was produced from Nothingness. Water however was the first 
sensible existence to emerge from out of the primeval Chaos. 

t This would remind one of an analogical process of condensation in 
Anaximenes. See page 67, above. 
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cosmogonical story, reminding us of analogical myths among other 
races and nations ; but the third part of this section takes us beyond 
cosmogony and drops us into ritualism q;ice again. 

3 . The Supremacy of Prana. —^The next section introduces us 
to a curious parable which is also connected with ritualism on the 
one hand and with cosmology on the other. We are told that there 
once took place a light between the gods and the demons. 
The demons pierced with evil every effort which the gods 
made to overcome them. It was thus that speech, and breath, 
and eye, and ear, and mind weie pierced with evil by the demons. 
In Platonic fashion we are told that the evil which was in these 
different physiological elements was potent enough to destroy 
them. It was only the vital Prana which the demons were unable 
.to pierce with evil, and which therefore was considered supreme. 
This deity then purged the other deities of their evil, and carried 
them beyond death. It is thus that we arrive at the cosmological 
result that speech and breath and eye and ear and mind in the 
microcosm were able to produce Agni, Vayu, Aditya, Space, and 
the Moon in the macrocosm. And then, as usual, a ritualistic 
praise emerges in regard to the efficacy of this vocal Prana, It is the 
vocal Prana who is Ahgirasa, because he is the essence of the limbs. 
The vocal Prana is also Bfihaspati, because speech is Brihatl, 
and the vital Breath is her lord. He is also Saman, because he is 
equal'' (sama) to a grub, a gnat, an elephant, the worlds, or the 
universe. He is also the Udgltha, for he really *‘up”-holds the 
.pniverse. Finally, we are told that the sacrificial singer must 
recite the following three lines when he begins to sing the Saman— 

j^ead me from the unreal to the real; 

Lead me from darkness to light; 

Lead me from death to immortality. 

It is only when he chants the prayer in this strain that he is 
abli to transcehd the regions of illusion, darkness, and deatli. 
We are thus presented in this section with a curious para¬ 
ble In support of the physiological supremacy of the vital PrS^ 
above the other physiological elements, which is woven into a story 
which immediately takes a cosmological turn, and ends with a 
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ritualistic praise of the vital PrSna as SSman^ Jc^^ by an 
ethico-metaphysical prayer that the singer may; beyond 

the limitations of unreality. 

4 . Creationist Myths. —^The next section offers a motley col¬ 
lection of five different creationist stories, which merely show what 
different notions were held on the subject. All the different stories 
posit a primary eternal existence, call it Brahman or Atman, as 
you please. But whereas the first story (sections i-vi) emphasises 
the dual aspect of creation, the second (sections vii-ix) emphasises 
the immanence of the Atman in the world created, and the third 
( section x ) the identity between the Creator and the crea¬ 
tion ; while the fourth (sections xi-xvi) is a narration of the origin 
of caste in the terrestrial and celestial worlds, the fifth and the 
last (section xvii) bringing out the quintuple formation of all exis¬ 
tence whatsoever. We shall take these in order, (i) The first story 
of creation narrates that the Atman alone existed in the begin¬ 
ning and that He was called Purusha because He had the capacity 
to burn {ush) all sins (papman) whatsoever ; that this Atman came 
to self-consciousness in Fichtian fashion; that He feared because He 
was alone ; that He led a joyless existence because He had no com¬ 
panion to live with ; that, as a similar story in Plato's Symposium 
or the Genesis would have it,''He thereupon split Himself into two 
parts—male and female—‘‘eacb one like half the shell of a sea- 
animal’s body.” The woman, when she saw that He was her genera¬ 
tor and yet her lover, began to hide herself and became a cow, while 
the husband became a bull; she became a mare, while the husbai^ 
became a horse ; she became she-goat, the other a he-goat; jinray 
she became a ewe, while the other became a ram. It was thus, 
the story tells us, that all the goats and sheep and all things that 
exist in pairs down to the ants were bom. This myth merely 
emphasises the dual aspect of creation, and^ we are unexpect^y 
introduced here to the i^ne of Yijnavalkya as possibly holding]|ll|S 
doctrine of creation; because it recorded that it was he 
maintained that man and woman ai?e each of them like half 
a diell, they together constituting^'he second 
stery tells us that in the wli# |i|rtiuhg but 
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an amorphous, undeveloped, undifferentiated existence, and that 
it was from this formlessness, that form emerged; and that when 
this form was generated, the formless Brahman entered it to the 
very tip of its finger-nails, as a razor may do into a razor- 
case, or fire into fire-wood This only emphasises the immanence 
of the Creator in his creation. But we are also told that he who looks 
upon the Creator as being in any sense qualified by any attribute 
cannot be said to know him, for he is devoid of all qualifications 
whatsoever ; that this Being which is the Atman, must be regard¬ 
ed as the innermost and the nearmost kernel of existence, dearer 
than children, dearer than wealth, dearer than anything else that 
exists; and that, therefore, he who might worship this Atman as 
the dearest, for him the object of his love may never perish, (iii) 
The third story emphasises the idea of identity between the Creator 
and the creation. We are here introduced to the name of the sage 
VSmadeva, to whom apparently this doctrine belongs; for it was 
he who, we learn, regarded himself as inhabiting the sun, or as even 
having manifested himself in an earlier age as Manu.* As to the 
cosmology of the section it is not much developed. We simply 
read that what primarily existed was Brahman; and that, therefore, 
he alone, among men, gods, or sages, may be said to have become 
enlightened who regards himself ^ identical with Brahman. 
He who worships the Deity as apart from himself does not know. 
‘*He islike the beast of the gods; for verily as beasts nourish a man, 
so does this man nourish the gods."' (iv) The fourth account details 
the generation of the castes from the primary Brahman in the 
tffrestrial as also in the celestial world. We are told that Brahman 
originally was alone, and that it was supreme. But it did not 
think itself powerful enough, and so created the Kshatra or warrior 
race oft corresponding to the deities Indra, Varuna, Soma, 

and o;thers among the jgods. It did not think itself yet powerful 
enojigiK, and so created tie Vi§ race on ea|th, corresponding to 
th^deities Vasus, Rudra, Maruts^ and some others in the celestial 
world. It did not ih&k itedf even yet powerful enough, and so 

* This franscende^tWisiotroi is also referred to in the Aitareya 

Upanishad. ^ fmge i6i, 

d 4 [History^of Indian : Volk a] 
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created the Ssdra caste on earth, corresponding to the God Ptishan 
in the celestial world, for it is the God PQshan who nourishes 
{pu$hyati\ all existence. The sto^ proceeds to narrate that the ori¬ 
ginal Brahman did not find itself strong enough even after it had 
created these castes on earth with their counterparts in heaven, 
and that, therefore, it was then obliged to create Law; for Law 
was the Kshatra of the Kshatra, and there was nothing higher 
than Law: "It was on account of the supremacy of Law that even 
a weak man is able to govern a strong one.” This Law was iden¬ 
tical with Truth, for they are essentially the same at bottom. It 
was only after this and on account of the superior potency of Law 
that heaven and earth were able to hold together, (v) The 
last creationist story is rather uninteresting. Here we are told 
that originally the Self alone was, but that he desired that there 
should be a wife for him and off-spring and wealth, and that these 
came to be provided for him in order that completeness may be 
restored to him.^ In the course of this account we are introduced 
to the pankta doctrine, the doctrine of five-fold existence, which 
implies that the completeness of the Self can be restored only 
through the five-fold existence: namely, mind and speech and 
breath and eye and ear. 

5 . Perceptive aJ’d Intellective Levels of Experience.— 
There is nothing of any philosophical importance in the two 
sections of this Adhyiya that follow, except a stray remark in the 
third paragraph of the 5th section to the effect that we ought jto 
institute a distinction between perception on the one hand afid 
understanding on the other. We very often hear people shy: 
" As our mind was elsewhere, we did not see or hear.” It is <' lea r 
from such statements, says the writer, that we are able to see and 
hear not with, our eye and ear respectively, but with mind. This 
is an exaltation of the fact of mental understanding over the mere 
physiological processes of perception. For, mind is at the ^ack 
of everything: "Desire, will, doubt, belief, disb^ef. mrinoiy,' 
obliviscence, shame, teflection, fear,—all these are veritably the 
mind.” This is asmuch as to say that unless the miitd were active 
there would be no kind of mental cerelvation possiblg. 
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Second AdhyAya. 

6 . The Regress from the Physical and Physiological 
Categories to a Psychological Category. —The second chapter 
of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad consists, like the first, of six 
sections, the first of which opens with a conversation between 
GSrgya the proud Brahmin, and AjStaSatru the quiescent Ksha- 
triya king.* The purport of the story is to show the deficiency of 
cosmological and physiological categories as compared with a 
psychological category, The proud GSrgya-Balaki goes to AjSta- 
§atru, and tries to impose upon him by saying that he would impart 
a piece of wisdom to him which the king had not already known. 
Ajata^tru welcomes this great Brahmin, who begins by saying that 
true knowledge would consist in regarding the sun as the Ultimate 
Reality. But AjataSatru tells Gargya the limitations ot such a con¬ 
ception. Then GSrgya goes onto say how the Ultimate Reality is to 
be found, one after another, in such objects as the moon, the light¬ 
ning, the thunder, the sky, the wind, the fire, the water, the mir¬ 
ror, the echo, the sound, the shadow, the body, the PrSjfia, the right 
and the left eye. Each time, Aj|ta§atru points out to Gargya the 
limitations of his conception, and tells him that all the cosmological 
and physiological categories which GSrgya had taken for Ultimate 
Reality must be regarded as deficient in that respect. Gargya 
therefore confesses that his knowledge was exhausted, and that he 
did not know anything more. Ajata§atru thereupon takes Balaki 
by the hand and goes to a man fallen into deep-sleep and tries to 
wake him up shouting, “Thou great one, thou clad in white raiment, 
king Somal“ Still the man, w^ho was really fast asleep, remains 
lying as before. Finally AjataSatni shakes him with his hand 
(B|*ih.),orwith his stick (Kaush.), and the man rises at once. Aj 5 ta- 
Satru thereupon tells BSiliki that the Ultimate Reality was to be 
found in the deep-sleep-consciousness, as in the person who had 
goae to sleep. It is however hard to reconcile ourselves to 
the tnith of Ifeis statement. There is as little connection between 
dcep-sleep-consciousness and pure Self-consciousness as there is, 

• The story recurs in the Kaushltaki Upanishad with some' changes. 
OHit account coihbiiN^s the peculiar features of both the versions. 
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as Spinoza would say, between dog and god. Although therefore 
AjStaSatru’s categ6ry is manifestly superior to the physical or 
physiological categories mentioned by GSrgya, we cannot, as may 
be pointed out in other Upanishadic passages, stop short of positing 
pure Self-consciousness as alone constituting the Ultimate Reality. 

7 . Poetico-Physiological Description of the Self, the 
Eye, and the Head. —The section that follows introduces three 
very interesting physiological conceptions. In the first place, we are 
told how the Soul may be looked upon as a babe, " its place being 
the body, its chamber the head, its post the vital breath, to which 
it is tied by the rope, which is food." This is asmuch as to say 
that even though the Soul may be looked upon as inhabiting the 
whole body, its special location must be regarded as being the 
head; and it resides in the body at all, because food enables it to 
carry on the function of breathing which is so essential to life. 
In the second place, we have in this section a fine physiological 
imagery with respect to the eye, wherein the red lines of it are 
identified with the angry god Rudra, the water inside the eye 
with the god Parjanya in the heaven, the pupil within the eye 
corresponding to the Sun, the black iris to Agni, the white eye-ball 
to Indra, the lower eye-lash to the Earth and the upper eye-lash to 
the Heaven. This is a fine illustration of the way in which our 
texts seek to establish a parallelism between microcosm and macro¬ 
cosm. Thirdly, we are introduced to a new imagery altogether 
when we are told to look upon the head as being like an inverted 
cup with its mouth below and its bottom above, correspcinding 
respectively to the mouth and the skull of the human body. In 
this cup, says the writer, rests manifestly tlie glory which is no 
other than the glory of sense-activity, the glory of perception, 
audition and the rest. On its lip live the seven Rishis, who are just 
the seven Prl^, while the tongue is represented as communi¬ 
cating with Brahman inasmuch as it was commonly held that the 
joy of beatification experienced in the head was communicated 
down into the throat by the inner tongue. 

8 . The Person in the Eye and the Person in the Son._ 

In the third section there are described for us two forms of Brah- 
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man: one material, mortal, definite, and solid and the other imma¬ 
terial, immortal, indefinite, and fluid. The second which no doubt 
is the higher form is identified with the Air and the Sky in the 
macrocosm and with the Breath and the Ethcr-in-the-heart in the 
microcosm; and its essence is said to be the Person in the disk of 
the Sun and the Person in the right eye. The implication of this 
bipartition is that the Person in the eye must be regarded as 
having an analogical existence with the Person in the Sun. But 
the mythical description that is given above of either the Person 
in the eye or the Person in the Sun cannot be made to square 
with the mystical intimations that are thrown out all of a sudden 
towards the end of this section, when we are told that this same 

Person is experienced as being of the nature of saffron- 

coloured raiment or white wool or cochineal or flame or fire or 

% 

white lotus, or, finally, a sudden flash of lightning. This again is 
hardly consonant with the fact that the Supreme Person can only 
be described in negative terms. At the end we have a description of 
the Person as being the ''truth of truth''; as being, in other words, 
the essence of a world which substantially exists as apprehended 
in various ways by our sense faculties. — It is scarcely possible to 
regard all these random views as constituting in any sense a 
continuous philosophical argument. » 

9 . The Atmanism and Solipsism of Yajnavalkya.-— The fourth 
Action of this chapter is of great importance in the history of 
Upanishadic thought. We are there introduced for the first time 
jto the famous philosopher Yajnavalkya — the one outstanding 
personality of the BrihadSranyaka—in connection with a dis¬ 
course on the way to the acquisition of immortal life, which the 
sage holds with his wife Maitreyi.* YSjfiavalkya tells her that he is 
, Intent upon entering a new ASrama, and that, therefore, he must 
make a partition of his possessions between his two wives Katyayani 
and Maitreyl. Maitreyl, as would become a spiritual wife, refuses to 
be content with mere worldly possessions: “Even if the whole earth 
be offered to me full of gold, how would the possession of it enable 

* The same story also recurs in the fourth chapter of the Upanishad 
with only a few changes. 
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me to obtain immortal life ?*' Ya}navalkya is pleased to hear 
such a noble sentiment from his wife, and acccwrdingly expatiates 
upon certain great spiritual truths which he desires his spiritual 
wife to know. ** Not for the sake of the husband is the husband 
dear to the wife,*' says Yajnavalkya, ** but for the sake of the 
Self." " Not for the sake of the wife is the wife dear to the hus¬ 
band," he continues, " but for. the sake of the Self." The son is 
dear not for the sake of the son. but for the sake of the Self; 
wealth is dear, not for its own sake, but for the sake of the Self; 
and so on. The meaning of these statements is that the love that 
we bear to anything must be regarded as an aspect of the love 
that we bear to the Self. Things are dear to us because the Self is 
mirrored in them. The love that we bear to anything in this life 
is but the reflection of the love that we bear to the Self. This 
Self then, says Yajnavalkya, " must be seen, must be heard, must 
be meditated upon." When we look upon anything except as in 
Self, it is lost to us. The reason is that things exist just becaasc 
the Self inspires them, and they exist for the Self. Whosoever 
looks for anything elsewise than in and for the Self loses it al¬ 
together. The Self is verily the All. Then follows that famous 
description of the Self by Yajnavalkya in vari-coloured imagery*: 
" As the sound of a drum cannot be seized until the drum is itself 
seized, or the beater of the drum; as the sound of a conch-shell 
cannot be seized until the shell itself is seized, or the blower of the 
shell; as the sound of a lute cannot be seized unless the lute itself 
is seized, or the player of the lute : similarly," says Yajnavalkya, 
" nothing of any moment can be apprehended unless and until 
the Self itself is apprehended." — ** As clouds of smoke proceed 
from the fire kindled with damp fuel, so verily do all the sciences 
such as Rigveda, Yajurveda, and Samiveda, the Itihasa-Purana, 
and the rest, proceed from this Ultimate Self. It is from him alone 
that all these are breathed forth."— "As the sole repository of all 
touches is the skin, and of all tastes the tongue; as the sole reposi¬ 
tory of all smells is the nose and of all colours the eye ; as the sole 
repository of all desires is the mind and of all learning the intellect; 
as^ finally, the sole repository of all actions are the hands and of all 
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motions the feet: verily, as all the waters rest in the sea and the 
Vedas in speech, similarly is the Self the Summum Bonum and the 
reXoy of all that exists/* Putting us in mind of a similar metaphpr 
from the Chhandogya Upanishad, YSjfiavalkya further tells us—- 
'‘Asa lump of salt when thrown into water becomes dissolved into it 
and we are unable to find it any more, similarly, does this great 
Being, endless, infinite, and the quintessence of all knowledge, rise 
from out of all these elements and vanish after them.** — “ When 
a man is departed,** says Yajnavalkya, “no consciousness remains.** 
This last assertion was suflftcient to confound the intellect of his 
wife Maitreyl. “ You do bewilder me,** says she to her husband, 
“ when you say that when a man is departed, no consciousness 
remains.** This surprises Yajnavalkya and he only hastily ex¬ 
cuses himself by saying that what he had already said was enough 
for her knowledge. It is rather hard for us to understand exactly 
what Yajnavalkya must have meant when he said that when a 
man departs, no consciousness remains. Does he mean that 
when a man dies there is an end of the matter: the curtain falls 
never to rise any more ? Or does he take his stand on the pedestal 
of absolute monism, from which point of view reincarnation, 
consciousness post mortem, and immortality are alike a delusion 
and a farce ? It seems that Yajnavalkya chooses to resort to the 
second alternative because he immediately goes on to say—“ When 
there is a duality between subject and object, one perceives while 
the other is perceived ; one smells while the other is smelt; one 
hears while the other is heard ; one says while the other is said ; 
one thinks while the other is thought; one meditates, while the 
other is meditated upon: but when Btahman is the ALL, how can 
one smell, while the other be smelt; how can one see, while the 
other is seen; how can one hear, while the other is heard; how 
can one think, while the other is thought; how can one meditate, 
while the other is meditated upon V* All processes of perception 
and understanding were possible IF there had been a ^repoQ 
But, by hypothesis, there is no duality; therefore, there is no 
heieros ; and consequently, there is no distinction between subject 
and object, between perceiver and perceived. If perceiver alone 
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exists, would it be possible that he may be perceived ? 

For who may perceive the only ? Into such solipsistic 

ajpysses does Yajfiavalkya*s absolute monism lead us. 

10 , Dadhyach's Doctrine ob the Reciprocal Dependence 
OF All Things. —We are next introduced to the famous ** Madhu- 
vidyS of the philosopher Dadhyach Afharvam. This seer seems 
to have held the doctrine of the mutual interdependance of 
things because all of them are indissolubly connected in and through 
the Self. All things are related to one another, because they 
are bound together by the same basic bond, namely, the Self. 
" The earth,’' says Dadhyach, " is the honey (madhu) of all be¬ 
ings, and all beings are the honey of the earth, just because 
the same lustrous immortal Self inhabits them both. The fire is 
the essence of all things, and all things are the essence of fire, 
just because the immortal Self is the essence of both.” Simi¬ 
larly are the wind, the sun, the space, the moon, the lightning, 
the thunder, the ether, and even law and truth and humanity 
the essence of all things whatsoever and all things are the essence 
of these, inasmuch as the same law, the same element, the same 
indissoluble bond, connects them both. Finally, the individual 
Self is itself the essence of all things and all things are 
the essence of the individual Self, inasmuch as both of them 
are held together by the same Universal Spirit. It is this 
Universal Spirit which is the lord and king of all things. 
” As all the spokes are contained in the axle and the felly of a 
wheel, so are all things and all Selves connected in the Supreme 
Self.” It is on account of the Supreme Self that all things stand 
related together. All things appear on the back-ground of this 
eternal curtain. "'Nothing exists that is not covered by the Supreme 
Self.7 He becomes like unto every form, and all the forms are only 
partial revelations of Him. The Lord appears many through his 
powers.” Thus does Dadhyach teach the doctrine of the supreme 
existence of the One, and the apparent existence of the Many. 

Third Adhyaya. 

11. The Great Symposium at Janaka's Court.—T he third 
^chapter of the BfihadSranyaka Upanishad introduces us to the 
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great symposium at Janaka’a court, where the philosopher 
valkya has to meet a number of other inquirers, and to satisfy 
their curiosity about certain pliilosophic questions put to him. The 
prize that was set by king Janaka for one who would stand victo¬ 
rious in the argmnentative tournament that was going to take 
place at his court was no less than the possession of one thousand 
cows and a treasure of ten thousand gold coins attached to the 
horns of the cows. It was announced that whoever thought him¬ 
self fit to carry the prize might do so, but nobody ventured to take 
the prize excepting the sage YSjnavalkya, who quietly ordered his 
disciple to take possession of the cows and coins, and walk home. 
At that he was interrupted by all the philosophers who were 
gathered at Janaka's courtroach of whom asked YSjnavalkya a 
question, which he must satisfy before he could be allowed to take 
away the cows and the coins. 

12 . A^vala's Ritualistic Questions. —^The first interlocutor 
was the sacrificial priest of king Janaka, named A§vala. There 
is not much of philosophical consequence in the conversation that 
took place between ASvala and YSjnavalkya; but there is only 
one significant point which emerges from it. All this that ex- 
ists,'* said A§vala, “is pervaded by death, is subject to the changes 
of day and night, and the bright half and the dark half of the 
month. How could the sacrificer, the Yajamana, be saved from 
sharing the fate of all these things ?" — “ Moreover, “ said ASvala, 
“the interval between the earth and the sky is supportless, and so it 
hangs unpropped at both its ends: how can the YajamSna ascend 
through this intermundia ?” To all these questions the answer 
which YSjfiavalkya gave was that it was sacrifice alone which would 
enable the Yajamana to free himself from the trammels of death, 
to remain uninfluenced by the dualities of day and night, of the 
bright and dark half of the month, and to ascend by the ladder of 
righteousness through the unpropped intermundane region. When 
we consider that YSjnavalkya's answer was addressed in tins case 
to ASvala, we might very well praise YSjnavalkya for this ad hoc 
answer which he gave to his interlocutor. The man who believes 
in nothing but the utility of the sacrifice needs only to be answered 
[History of Indian Philosophy: VoL a] 
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in terms of sacrificial praise, and this praise YSjftavalkya was 
prudent enough npt to withhold. 

13 . JiRATKiRAVA’S QUESTIONS ON DEATH AND OTHER KINDRED 
Topics. —^The second questioner of YSjfiavalkya was JSrat- 
kirava, who exhibits a more philosophical turn of mind. JSrat- 
karava’s first questfon may be expressed thus: " They say that 
Death eats up everything; what Deity is there, that eats up 
Death himself ?” The answer which YSjfiavalkya gave is that that 
Deity which may be regarded as eating up Death himself, should be 
called Water which eats up Agni, the Death. Thi^, as we find, is no 
sufficient answer to the question. It is yet on the ritualistic plan*; 
and we do not know whether JSratakSrava was satisfied by it. The 
second question which jSratkSrava then proceeds to ask is fami¬ 
liar enough to students of Upanishadic thought: Does the vital 
breath leave a sage when he dies, as it leaves the body of an 
ordinary man ? YSjfiavalkya’s answer to it is that we cannot 
suppose that the vital airs leave the sage at the time of his 
death. In that respect he is not like an ordinary person. “ The 
vital airs stand pent up within the dying body of the sage, and 
the body, when dead, remains inflated and puffed up.” It is 
somewhat hard to determine the efificacy of this answer. We may 
only conjecture that while it may be supposed that when an ordi¬ 
nary man dies his Linga&irlra or subtle body leaves its former 
tenement, the Linga§arlra of the sage does not leave his body, 
and is entirely destroyed within him at the time of his death, 
The third question that J5ratk§rava propounded was: " Wheni 
after the death of the man, the eye is dissolved into the 
sun, the mind into the moon, the ear into the space, and 
the .body into the earth; when the speech is dis^lved into 
the fire, the hair is transferred to the .plants and trees, 
and the blood to the watery element of the world; what 
happeas to the Person that inhabits the mortal vesture which we 
call the human body ?” In fact, the gist of this last question is— 
What is the condition of the Self when it leaves the human body ? 
Does it thereafter lead an embodied or disembodied existence 7 
‘ This question YSjfiavalkya is shrewd enough not to answer in the 
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presence of the assembly in the court of king Janaka. He takes 
JSratkSrava by the hand, leads him out of the assembly, and there 
holds some conversation with him. What the conversation exactly 
was, we are not told. But we are only given to understand that 
the conversation turned on the topic of Kanna:—** that a man's 
action was the determinant of his fate; that if he did good actions, 
he would reap good results therefrom, while if he did bad actions, ^ 
he would have to suffer evil: L e. in other words, meritorious 
actions would procure for him a meritorious life, while evil deeds 
would lead him to a very sinful and evil existence." Our deeds 
then must be regarded as our angels. For good or evil, they 
are the shadows that stand by us still. The importance of this 
conception of Karma and its relation of the Vedic notion of 
Rita or Dharma on the one hand and to the Buddhistic dogma 
of the " Kamma on the other will have to engage us in another 
chapter. 

14. Bhujyu's Interest in Psychical Research.— The third 
interlocutor of sage Yajfiavalkya was named Bhujyu, the son of 
Lahya. This thinker seems to be interested in the question of 
psychical research. He told YSjnavalkya that while once a- 
touring, he had gone to the house of one Patanchala, and found 
that his daughter was possessed by a Gandharva. Bhujyu asked 
this Gandharva a very peculiar question : Where had the Parik- 
shitas (who were possibly the descendants of the Pandavas) gone 
after their mortal existence ? This question was sufficient to test 
the omniscience of the Gandharva. ‘T ask you the same question," 
said Bhujyu to Yajfiavalkya, " Can you tell me where the Parik- 
shitas went ?" The answer which Yajfiavalkya gave was that the 
PSrikshitas had gone to the place where all the A^vamedha sacri- 
fleers went. This is no more than a mere '‘Barbara" reasoning : 

All ASvamedha sacrifleers go to a particular region. 

The PSrikshitas were ASvameda sacrifleers. 

The PSrikshitas also went to the same region. 

But the question arises, what is this very peculiar region to which 
the Parikshitas went ? Yajfiavalkya characterises it more fully. He 
tries to picture for us the region where the Parikshitas had gone; 
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" but the description is onlj^r^iy thical in its nature and philosophically 
of little consequence, and need nbt detain us here longer.* The only 
significant point that emerges in the description of that region is that 
it was the God of Air who carried the ASvamedha sacrificers to their 
destined place ; and that it was on account of this that Air could be 
regarded as everything by itself, and as all things together,*' in 
fact, as microcosm and macrocosm. It is strange that YSjfiavalkya 
should try to reach the philosophical conception of Air as both 
microcosm and macrocosm from the very mythological description 
which he gives of the region of the horse-sacrificers. 

15 . Ushasta and Kahola on the Realisation of Atman.— 
The two sections that follow, the 4 th and the 5 th, introduce us to 
two other interlocutors, Ushasta and Kahola. In the conversa¬ 
tion yjhich these two sages had with YSjnavalkya, some very great 
philosophical problems are brought out; and hence it is necessary 
to note them carefully. Ushasta first asked Yajfiavalkya : ‘*What 
is the nature of the Ultimate Reality, the Atman, who may be 
realised with that intuitional vividness which is exhibited in the 
perception of objects of sense, for example, a cow, or a horse ?" 
Yajfiavalkya's answer to the above query is that the Atman 
must be regarded as existing inside the percipient; that it is he 
who enables all the vital functions Of the body to go on regularly 
and without interruption ; that this same Atman is immanent in 
the whole world ; that he it was whom we might call the ultimate 
seer, and hence any perception of him in the ordinary sense of the 
term would be impossible ; that he might be regarded as the ulti¬ 
mate hearer, and that therefore any audition of him is impossible ; 
that he it was whom we might regard as the ultimate thinker, so that 
even a thought of him would be impossible ; and finally, that it 
was he whom we might regard as the intuitor, hence even an in¬ 
tuition of him might be regarded as impossible. This introduces 
us to a very great philosophical doctrine. YSjfiavalkya here 
propounds the secret of his own philosophy. Hitherto we saw 
him arguing in a mythical or ritualistic vein; but here we see the 

♦Wemay however noteMn passing that it is inconsistent with the 
Doctrine of Paths, 
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real philosopher in him.— Kahola, the next interlocutor continues 
the theme and asks YSjfiavalkya how it might be then possible to 
realise this great Self immanent in the whole universe. YSjftaval- 
kya’s answer is, that he who is able to bear the extremes of hun¬ 
ger and thirst, of grief, infatuation, age, and death ; he who rises 
higher than all desires for sons or riches or fame ; that, finally, he 
who takes up to a mendicant’s life putting aside all considerations 
of learning and leading the guileless life of a child, observing silence: 
he alone is able to realise this Atman, everything else being an 
illusion only. Iff this answer of YSjfiavalkya, we get to his ideas 
about the practical method for the realisation of Atman. Yajfia- 
valkya is here merely preaching an ascetic's life, unhampered by 
any of the ordinary objects of desire such as wealth, or fame, or 
even learning. 

16 . GArgI the Daughter of’Vachaknu.— The next section in¬ 
troduces us to a very interesting interlocutor, vw.GSrgl. the daughter 
of Vachaknu,* who seems to have been so well equipped with intel¬ 
lectual missiles as to be able to encounter even a formidable philoso¬ 
phical adversary like the old redoubted YSjfiavalkya. GSrgl asks 
YSjfiavalkya certain questions, and is intellectually so forward that 
YSjfiavalkya is obliged to check her inteUectual impudence with 
what we might call a philosophical rudeness unbecoming in anyone 
gifted with the art of chivalry in matters philosophical. For, he 
told her bluntly that if she persisted in her annoying questions her 
head would fall off, whereupon GSrgi was obliged to desist. But 
somehow this same woman takes heart again and approaches YSjfia¬ 
valkya once more (section viii) with two questions, which if YSjfia¬ 
valkya was able to answer, she would declare in the presence of 
that august assembly that YSjfiavalkya stood supreme as a j^ilo- 
sopher, and that therefore none in the assembly should go forward 
to meet hi m at the philosophical assizes. That the VSchaknavl of 
section viii is the same as GSrgl the daughter of Vachaknu of 
section vi Is apparent both from the form in which the quesr 
are put— Kasmin nit khalu otam cha frotam cka —and from 
the further fact that YSjfiavalkya actually addresses her as GSrgi. 

* The father's naowsigififies a talkative petigii,:,.;, 
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17 . GaRGI'S aTTOp/a and YAjNAVALKYA'S DiSCOURvSE on the 
Immutable Brahman. —Gargi begins abruptly by asking what 
t was that sustained water and gave it support—more literally, 
what it was in which water was ** woven like warp and woof. 
Yajhavalkya answered that it was air. — “ What is the substratum 
of air?” Gargi asked, continuing her peculiar mode of expression. 
Y^jnavalkya replied, “the intermundia. “ — “What is then 
the substratum of the intermudane region ?“ “ The Gandharva 
world.*^ — “What is the support of this Gandharva world?'’ 
'The world of the sun.“ — “ On what does the world of the sun re¬ 
pose ?“ “On the world of the moon.*'*” To further successive ques¬ 
tions of Gargi in the same strain Yajriavalkya went on saying that the 
world of the moon was buttressed up by the world of the stars, the 
world of the stars by the world of the gods, the world of the gods 
by the world of Indra, the world of Indra by that of Prajapati, and 
the world of Prajapati, by the Brahmalbka. Then when Gargi went 
on to ask Yajhavalkya what it was that the w^orld of Brahman 
itself hung from, Yajnavalkya was obliged to administer a check 
to her never-stopfang inquiries. But later Gargi again puts in 
her appearance and asks Yajhavalkya two questions : “What is it 
in which that which is above the heaven and below the earth and 
in intermundane regions is woven like warp and woof?" In 
other words, what was it that was the support of the whole visible 
universe ? Yajhavalkya's answer was that it was Ethei or Aka^a. 
“What is it," asked Gargi finally, “ which gives support to this Ether 
itself ?" Yajhavalkya answered that it was what we might call 
the Akshara or the Immutable Brahman. Yajhavalkya now goes 
on to give a philosophical discourse on the nature of this Immuta¬ 
ble j^rahman to which the question of Gargi thus led him. “ The 
Immutable Brahman," he says, “is neither dense not subtle, neither 
short not long, neither glowing nor humid; without shadow and 
without darkness, without air and without ether, without attach¬ 
ment and without taste or smell or sight or auditon or thought; with¬ 
out light and without breath, without mouth and without measure ; 

Regarded, as usual, as being behind or at the back of the world of the 

fi^d therefore es being more remote than the world of the sun, 
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neither within nor without, neither devouring anything, nor hav¬ 
ing anything as the devourer of it.” This is what we might call 
veritably ” the negative theology ” of Yajnavalkya. Yajnavalkya 
here characterises the Supreme Reality in mere negative terms: tells 
■ us what it is not rather than what it is. In a moment, however, 
he proceeds to give us the argument from order, with which stu¬ 
dents of philosophy are familiar in the history of thought. That 
there is this Atman, slight reflection, says Yajnavalkya, enables us 
to know. ” How otherwise would the sun and the moon stand in 
their respective positions, regulated in their respective motions ? 
How otherwise would the heaven and the earth lie sundered as we 
see them ? How otherwise should we have been able to divide 
time into its various parts, and distinguish the moments from the 
hours, the days from the nights, the brigjit half and the dark half 
of the month; and hnally, the months and seasons and years 
themselves ? What is it that regulates the rivers flowing eastward 
and westward from the white mountains ?” All this coastitutes 
the usual argument from order which involves the existence of a 
Supreme Reality as controlling and regulating the changes in the 
Universe. YSjfiavalkya continues his philosophical soliloquy, 
being once thrown into the vein of it, and pours out the very soul 
of his philosophy when he tells us further that he, who worships 
or sacrifices or practises penance without having attained to the 
knowledge of this Immutable Brahman might be said to have 
wasted his labours on a chimera; he who knows this Immutable 
Brahman by living in it, he alone might be said to have really led 
a life worth living; such a man alone was worthy to wear the res¬ 
pectable title of a ” Brahmana ”—a knower of Brahman. “ This 
same immutable Brahman is the ultimate seer without himself be¬ 
ing seen, is the ultimate hearer without himself being heard, is the 
ultimate knower without himself being known, is the ultimate 
intuitor without himself being intuited. There is neither seer nor 
hearer nor thinker nor intuitor beyond Him. It was in this immu¬ 
table Brahman alone that Ether (which we might physically cbl^ 
racterise as the final redity) is itself metaphysically grouh|f||||^*^* 
Is it not strange to find that YSjnavalkya here confesses that 
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ultimate Brahman, which we might characterise only in negative 
terms, is itself the ultimate seer and the ultimate knovw aad the 
ultimate intuitor and the rest of them,—marks far too positively 
characteristic ot the Immutable Brahman to allow a mere negative 
description of it ? It is needless to add that GSrgl, even though 
she had come with two very supremely trenchant philosophic mis¬ 
siles, was abashed at this great display of the intellectual skill of 
her adversary, and as would become her female modesty, charac¬ 
teristically desisted from further questionings, and advised her 
other compeer sages not to take up the gauntlet against the veteran 
philosopher, Yajflavalkya. One more interlocutor however pre¬ 
sents himself, with what result will be described presently. 

18. Uddalaka and the Doctrine of the Sutra and the 
Antaryamin. —The question which Uddalaka Aruni asked Yajna- 
valkya, in between the two series of interpellations of the learned 
GSrgl, was a variant upon the question which Bhujyu had pre¬ 
viously asked him. In fact, both Bhujyu and Uddalaka refer to 
the house of one Pataflchala, the son of Kapi, who lived in the 
Madra territory. Both of them seem to be interested in psychical 
research. Both of them mention a certain Gandharva* who had 
seized in one case the daughter, and in the other the wife, of Patan- 
chala, and whom they asked some philosophical questions, which 
they reiterate in the presence of Yajnavalkya. The question which 
Uddalaka had asked was a variant in point of matter and was 
worded as follows: ‘' What is the Thread (sutra) that holds this world 
and the next and all the beings thereon in their places ; and again 
who is the Inner Ruler of this world and the next and all the beings 
thereon In his answer to Bhujyu, Yajnavalkya had said that 
itwas Air which might be regarded as both microcosm and macro¬ 
cosm. In his answer now to Uddalaka, Yajnavalkya tells us 
once more t]^at it was Air itself which must be regarded as the 
Sutra, as the Thread which weaves together the different worlds 
and the b^^ Jiarf live in Ihem. Moreover, the AntarySmin, or 
Ijhe Being who is immanent in tiie worlds and regulates the motions 

• Named Sudhanvan in the first account, and Kabandha Athar- 

va^ in the present. 
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and changes in them, says Yffjfiavalkya, could only be the Atman 
whose body the worlds and the beings are, and who lies unscanned 
within them, controlling them, and being of a veritably immortal 
nature. The discourse which Ysjnavalkya here gives on the Antar- 
ySmin is very famous in the history of the Vedanta. The point 
that emerges from it is the immanence of the Atman who lies en¬ 
cased in every form of existence in the universe. It is thus that the 
Atman inhabits not merely the elemental existences such as the 
earth and the water, the fire and the sky, the air and the heavens, 
but he also inhabits and inspires, the sun and the moon, the quar¬ 
ters, the globes, and the ether. The Atman is thus regarded as the 
Antaryamin or immanent principle even in the Air itself which, we 
were told previously, held together all the objects in the universe. 
Yajnavalkya further describes the Atman as ** existing within 
darkness as within light, within Prana as within all the organs of 
sense such as those of speech, vision, audition, and touch, as well as 
within the mind, and the thinking faculty.'' Finally, the Atman 
is described as being immanent in all germinal seeds which 
sprout up into different existences that we know of in this world. 
In fact, Yfijnavalkya says that the Atman inhabits every existing 
object in the world, and that it is the Atman who is the ** unper¬ 
ceived perceiver, the unheard hearer, the unthought thinker, and 
the unintuited intuitor," and that everything else besides him 
is an illusion. Here again, we have YSjfiavalkya re-iterating his 
favourite doctrine of the reality of the Atman, and the unreality 
of all other objects of experience. 

19. The Theological Questions of Sakalya and His Sad 
Fate. —The last interlocutor of YSjiiavalkya was Vidagdha ^kalya. 
It seems that this Vidagdha Sakalya was theologically inclined, and 
wanted to inquire of Yajflavalkya as to how many gods really 
existed in the world. Yajflavalkya put him off time after time, 
but being pressed hard by Vidagdha, had ultimately to confess a 
monotheism. To Vidagdha's first query as to how many gods 
there were, Yljfiavalkya replied that there were "three and three 
hundred, and yet again, three and three thousand." Vidagdha was 
not satisfied with this answer. He pressed him again. Yajfta- 
36 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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valk 5 ra said in return that there were thrity-three gods. Vidagdha 
asked him again ; and Yajnavalkya replied that there were six, and 
three, and two, and one-and-a-half(!) God. Vidagdha was eminently 
dissatisfied and asked him again. Ysjfiavalkya replied that there 
was only one Grod. Vidagdha seems to have been satisfied with the 
final monotheistic answer that Yajnavalkya gave; but he again 
asked him the details of his previous answers: Who were the different 
three and three hundred gods and three and three thousand gods, 
and yet again the thirty-three Gods, whom he mentioned, and YSjfta- 
valkya gave answers which would satisfy a ritualist as they would 
proceed also from a ritualist. Vidagdha asked who were the six gods 
whom Yajnavalkya had mentioned, Yajnavalkya's answer was that 
they were the gods of fire, earth, air, the intermundia, the sun, and 
heaven. ** Who are the three gods asked Vidagdha. ‘The three 
worlds,** was Yajnavalkya*s answer, “for in them all these godsexist.** 
To Vidagdha*s query as to who the two gods were, Yajnavalkya re¬ 
plied saying that they were the Food and Breath respectively ; and 
to his query, who was the one-and-half (adhyardha) God, YSjna- 
valkya said that it was the wind, because when the wind was 
blowing, everything grew ( adhi-ardhnot) ; and when Vidagdha 
asked him who the one God was,Y5jnavalkya replied that it was 
Prana and that he was identical with the Brahman who, as before 
discussed, was immanent in the earth and the sky, darkness and the 
light, water and seed, and all forms of the world. If this had been 
the end of the conversation between Vidagdha and Yajnavalkya, 
we should have had reason enough to regard the symposium in 
Janaka's court as having been a comedy. But it fell about that 
Vidagdha took into his head to question Yajfiavalkya on further 
unnecessary ritualistic matters, which so enraged Yajfiavalkya 
that he eventually told Vidagdha that if he did not know the 
person taught in the Upanishads who was described merely by 
“No-No,** and who was incomprehensible and imperishable his head 
would fall off. As this altercation proceeded from Yajnavalkya 
Sakalya confessed that he did not know that person, and therefore 
his head fell off. We are told that the very thieves took away 
the bones of Sakalya, mistaking them for something else. In 
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this way the symposium at Janaka’s court became a tragedy. It 
is needless to say that the other Brahmins stood aghast at the 
spectacle of a compeer fallen dead by the altercation of Ysjfia- 
valkya; nobody dared to ask him any further questions. Yfijfia- 
valkya stood victorious (although unhappily his victory cost a 
Brahmin his life), and he finally set an eschatological problem to 
the assembly—" Man is verily like a mighty tree in the forest: 
his ears are like leaves, and his outer skin is like the bark. From 
his skin flows forth blood, as sap from the bark of the tree. His 
muscles are like the layers of wood, and his fibres like the tendons 
of the tree ; but while the tree when felled grows up again from the 
root, from what root, tell me, does the mortal man grow up after 
he has been felled by death ?” The whole assembly, we are told, 
stood speechless and trembling, and thus, terminated the historic 
meeting in Janaka’s court. 

Fourth Adhyaya. 

20. YAjnavalkya’s Criticism of the Philosophers.— The 
fourth chapter of this Upanishad consists, like the others, of six 
sections, of which the fifth is merely a repetition of the conver¬ 
sation between Yajfiavalkya and Maitreyl, which has been already 
described, while the sixth is a description of family lineages of the 
Rishis, and is of no philosophical importance whatsoever. The 
first four sections consist of two different dialogues between Janaka 
and Yajfiavalkya, the first two containing the first dialogue and the 
last two containing the second. These, along with the S3mposium 
in the third chapter, contain the quintessence of the philosophical 
teaching of Yajfiavalkya, Once upon a time Yajfiavalkya had 
been to king Janaka and they fell to discuss philosophical matters. 
Yajfiavalkya asked Janaka what knowledge he already possessed 
in regard to the nature of Ultimate Reality. Now as Janaka was 
a great philosopher-king, and philosophers of every description 
flocked to his court, it was natural that he should have come to 
know the philosophical opinions of various thinkers of the time. 
Janaka first told YSjfiavalkya that the philosopher Jitvan &ulini 
had told him that Speech was the Ultimate Brahman. Yajfiaval¬ 
kya replied that this was only partially true. Thereupon Janaka 
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proceeded to narrate the opinions of other philosophers, every one 
of which Yajnavalkya weighed and found wanting. Janaka thus 
said that Udahka ^dlbayana told him that the Vital Breath was 
the Ultimate Reality ; that Varku VSrshna held that the Eye was 
so ; that Gardabhlviplta BhSradvSja had identified the Ultimate 
Reality with the Ear ; that Satyakama J Sbala had found it in the 
Mind ; while Vidagdha ^akalya had said that the Heart was to be 
regarded as the Ultimate Reality. Yajnavalkya criticises all these 
views by declaring that they were merely incomplete answers to 
the problem of Ultimate Reality; whereupon Janaka asked YSjfia- 
valkya what he himself regarded as the Ultimate Reality. Now 
YSjnavalkya replied that the Ultimate Reality could be nothing 
else but the Atman; that its repository was the heart; that it was in 
the heart that the Person in the right eye mysteriously called 
Indra and his wife who was the Person in the left eye called Viraj, 
met and sang praises together. The food of these two Persons is 
the red lump within the heart. Their hiding place is the network 
within the heart. The road on which they move is the artery that 
rises upwards from the heart. Like a hair divided into a thousand 
parts, so are the veins of it, which are called Hita, i. 2 ., '"placed 
firmly within the heart.” In this way is the physiological habitat 
of the Atman described in this Upanishad ; and it is significant to 
find that it was the heart rather than the brain which should have 
been regarded as the locus ot the soul. The Atman, who exists in 
the heart and in whose praise the Persons in the right and the left 
eyes meet together, can only be described, says Yajnavalkya, in 
negative terms. ” He is incomprehensible for he cannot be com¬ 
prehended. He is indestructible for he cannot be destroyed. He 
is without attachment because he does not attach himself to any¬ 
thing. He is unbound* and so is not tormented by pain or grief/' 
being Fearlessness himself. 

21. YAjnavalkya's Constructive Philosophy.— Sections 

3 and 4 describe another meeting between king Janaka and 
Yajfiavalkya. This was even a more interesting occasion than 
the former one, and \ye see Yajfiavalkya here pouring out his 
* Or, ‘‘is not affected or injured by a sword/’ 
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heart on various philosophical matters to king Janaka. These are: 
The Light of Man.— The first point about which Janaka ques¬ 
tions Yajnavalkya concerns itself with ''the supreme light of man/' 
YSjfiavalkya, following his usual method of answering such ques¬ 
tions, begins with a most plausible answer and ends with the most 
remote and yet the most adequate answer. Thus his first answer is 
that the light of man may be said to be the sun. For is it not by 
the help of the sun/‘ he asks, " that man is able to sit and move 
about and do his work and return So indeed it is/' is Janaka's 
assent. But Janaka further asks, '' When the sun has set, O 
Yajnavalkya, what is the light of man?" Yajnavalkya there¬ 
upon tells him that the light of man may then be said to be the 
moon. " What when the moon has set ?" asks Janaka. " It is 
the fire which is then the light of man," answers Yajnavalkya. 

" When the sun has set, and the moon has set, and the fire has 
been extinguished, what is the light of man ?" asks king Janaka. 
Yajfiavalkya answers that it is the sound. " But when the sound 
itself has been silenced, what is it that functions as light for man?" 
Yajnavalkya, being pressed quite home on this point, answers that 
the supreme light of man is the Atman. " What is this Atman ?" 
asks king Janaka, This query enables Yajnavalkya to weave to¬ 
gether a number of philosophical lucubrations which, though seem¬ 
ingly sundered, may yet be said to constitute a philosophic unity. 
The Soul in the States of Sleep and of Dream.— Yajna¬ 
valkya first describes the condition of the soul as it passes from 
the state of sleep to the state of wakefulness. ** Thissiipreme per¬ 
son of light who is encased in the heart wanders from one world to 
another, namely, from that of sleep to that of wakefulness as if 
thinking, as if moving." But the transition-state between sleep 
and wakefulness, the dreamy state of existence, what we might 
call the twilight of consciousness, does not itself fail to attract 
the attention of YSjfiavalkya. In the state of dream, says the 
philosopher, the Self sees all things by spreading out its own light. 
It creates its own objects of pexception and experience in that 
state. " There are neither any real chariots, nor any roads, neither 
the tanks, nor the lakes, nor any rivers, which the Self in the con- 
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dition of dream actually perceives; but all these are created by 
the Self out of its own native light. The dreamy state of con¬ 
sciousness is like the water which runs between the banks of a river, 
and the Self moves on like some fish along the two banks—those 
of sleep and of wakefulness—through the waters of dream-conscious¬ 
ness. Like a falcon which soars high on its pinions and after¬ 
wards, being exhausted, falls to sleep, even so does the Soul, full of 
exhaustion after the tumult of worldly experience, fall into repose.'' 
The Departing Consciousness. — The transition from the 
consideration of the dream aberration of man's consciousness to 
the apparition, if we may so call it, of departing consciousness is 
next effected by YSjnavalkya, who now proceeds to consider the 
state of the Soul when he is about to leave the human body. ‘*As a 
heavy-loaded carriage moves along groaning, even so does this 
bodily Self, being mounted on by the intelligent Self, leave along 
groaning at the moment when a man is about to expire. Verily, 
like a mango fruit or a fig or a pippala fruit which, when separated 
from its stalk, hastens back to the place from which it started, so 
verily does this man, separated from the stalk of life, hasten back 
to the existence from which he sprang. And as policemen, mag¬ 
istrates, equerries, and governors wait with food and drink, for a 
king who is coming back, so do all the elements wait on him who 
knows this, saying—the Brahman comes, the Brahman ap¬ 
proaches." The point of a dying man's heart becomes lighted up, 
and by that light his Soul departs either through the eye, or through 
the skull, or through any other part of the body. Man's know¬ 
ledge and work follow him in order to prepare for him a future 
existence. And as a caterpillar leaves the end of one blade of 
grass only after it has secured its hold on another blade, simi¬ 
larly does this Self leave the human body only after it has found 
another tenement in another kind of existence. And as a gold¬ 
smith taking a piece of gold turns it into whatever newer and more 
beautiful shapes he pleases, so does this Self create for itself a newer 
and more beautiful existence, be it the existence of the Manes, of 
the demi-gods, of the gods, or of any other beings that it pleases. " 
Doctrine of Karma.— It is here also that Yijfiavalkya's famous 
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doctrine of Karma emerges. Man's future existence is made 
for him by his previous acts: as a man has acted and be¬ 
haved so shall he also be in a future state of existence : '' He be¬ 
comes pure by pure deeds, and sinful by sinful deeds." In fact, 
the actions of man are the guardians of his destiny. *'As a man 
desires in his life, so does he will, and as he wills, so does he act.'' 
It is in the fitness of things therefore that a man should re¬ 
solve to do good deeds in this life so as to secure for him¬ 
self a future worthy state of existence. For, when the mortal 
body lies like a slough, the disembodied spirit flies away taking 
along with itself the whole stock of its merits and demerits. 
The Free Soul. —That Self which is free from both good 
and bad deeds becomes veritably identical with Brahman. Such 
a Self is the lord of all, the king of all beings and the protector of 
all things. " The pure Soul stands like a bank or a boundary in 
order that the worlds may not be confounded." " The Brahmins " 
we are told, seek to know him by the study of the Vedas, by 
sacrifice, by gift, by penance, by fasting; and he who knows him 
becomes a Muni." Wishing for the world of Brahman, mendicants 
leave their homes. " What shall we do with off-spring," they ask, 
" we who have this Self as our world ?" A person who knows 
this becomes quiet, subdued, satisfied, patient, and collected, and 
looks upon everything as identical with the Self. "Evil cannot 
overcome him, for he overcomes all. Evil cannot bum him, for 
he burns all. Free from evil, free from spots, free from doubts, 
such a person truly realises Brahman." This is the ideal which 
Yajnavalkya holds before Janaka, the philosopher-king; and no 
wonder that Janaka is tempted to fall prostrate at Yajfiavalkya's 
feet, and offers him his body and his kingdom and his all. 

Fifth AdhyAya. 

22. A Miscellany of Reflections.— The fifth chapter of the 
Upanishad contains no developing philosophical argument, but 
only some stray philosophic thoughts gathered together in course 
of time, and belonging possibly to various unknown authors. It 
would therefore be impossible to give any systematic expositimi of 
this chapter. We can only bring together a few salient points. In 
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the first place, we have the mention made of a moral 
parted to the gods, men, and demons by Prajapati th,eir father and 
creator, Prajapati imparts to each one of them only the single 
syllable ' Da The gods understood it to be equivalent to 
Damyata '' i. e., be subdued ; men as ‘‘ Datta i. e., give ; the 
demons as Dayadhvam “ i. e. be merciful. We are also told that 
the voice of Prajapati the father and creator was re-echoed by the 
thunder which imparted the same reverberating sound ** Da,— 
Da,—Da/' to the gods, men, and demons, teaching them respec¬ 
tively the lessons of self-restraint, charity, and mercy.—^The next 
point of philosophic importance in this chapter occurs in section v, 
where we are told in Thalesian fashion that Water was the first 
thing to exist; Water produced the True, the True produced 
Brahman, the Brahman produced Prajapati, and PrajSpati pro¬ 
duced the gods. It was in this way that from out of a primeval 
physical entity were produced even such moral conceptions as 
truth, and the gods.—The third point is the description in sec. vi of 
the '' Person-in-the-form-of-mind situated within the heart who is 
small like a grain of rice or barley. He is the ruler of all, the lord 
of all: he rules all this and whatever that exists."—In a brief 
section after this, lightning is identified with Brahman, because 
the lightning ( Vidyut ) cuts off (viddndt) all evil. " Whoever 
knows that lightning is Brahman, from him all evil is manifestly 
cut off."—Then there is given in section ix that eschatologico- 
physiological hint which occurs in other Upanishads also, viz. that 
when a man is on the point of departing from this life, he does not 
hear the noise which is all the while going on within him and which 
while living he has only to cover his ears to experience.—Another 
section affords us the description of what happens to a man when 
he departs from this life. " When the individual Soul leaves this 
body, he goes to the wind; the wind makes room for ;him like 
unto the hole of a carriage-wheel, and through it the soul soars 
higher. He comes to the sun ; the sun makes room for him like 
unto the hole of a lambara (a musical instrument) and through it 
he soars higher again.' He next comes to the moon; then the moon 
makes room for him like unto the hple of a drum and through it 
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he aoais higher still, and arrives at the world where there is neither 
any sorrow nor cold ; and there the Soul dwells for eternal years/' 
—Another important topic concerns itself with the discussion of the 
highest penance of a man, which is said to consist in calmly suffer¬ 
ing pain when laid up in bed with sickness, or in being carried 
over to the forest when dead, or in being placed on fire in the act 
of cremation.—^The 14 th section of this chapter discusses the rela¬ 
tive importance of vision and audition as criteria for truth, the 
palm of superiority naturally going to occular perception.—Finally 
(sect, xiv) we have an interesting little incident wherein we learn that 
once Janaka Vaideha recognised the philosopher Budila A^vataraiSvi 
in the elephant that was carrying him, and asked him how it was 
that he became an elephant and carried him on his head. Budila's 
answer was—Because I did not know the mouth of Gayatrl." 
Whatever the value of this ritualistic explanation, the student of 
Greek thought is irresistibly put in mind of a similar story 
of P 5 dhagoras who recognized a dead friend in a dog which was 
piteously crying before him. 

Sixth AdhyAya. 

23. The Parable of the Senses. —^The sixth chapter of the 
BrihadSranyaka Upanishad contains five sections of which the first 
two alone are philosophically important. The third section is 
merely a ritualistic exposition of the way to the attainment of 
greatness; to become, in the words of the original, the best 
lotus among men." The fourth section contains some very crude¬ 
ly naive reflections, putting us in mind of Atharvamc enchant¬ 
ments to secure such results as the winning of a suitable wife, the 
destruction of a possible paramour, and the generation of " the 
healthiest, strongest, and the most beautiful and intelligent sons, 
who will be at the same time public men and popular speakers/' 
The last section is merely an enumeration, once more, of the Rishis 
and their pupils.—In the first section of this chapter, we have 
before us the parable of the senses which occurs in substance if not 
in letter in many other Upanishads also. In the present section 
we have the version as follows. There was once a quarrel for 
superiority between the various senses, as they could not agree as 
27 [History of Indian Philosophy ; Vol. 2] 
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to what function must be regarded as the most essential to the up¬ 
keep of the body. Brahman to whom the matter was referred for 
arbitration advises them to depart from the body one at a time and 
so decide the question by an appeal to actual experience. The ques¬ 
tion was, was it speech which was the most essential of the bodily 
functions, or was it vision or audition, or again thought or seed ? 
Not the first, because we see dumb people living. Neither the 
second nor the third, because we see the blind and the deaf 
live and do well. Neither the fourth nor the fifth, becau^ fools 
live even though they may have a dementia, and eunuchs live 
even though they have no seed. The parable ends by establish¬ 
ing the superiority of the vital breath above the others. It is the 
vital breath which, if it departs from the body, tears up the senses, 
" as a spirited horse from the Sindhu country might tear up the 
pegs to which he may be tethered.*' 

24. Pravahana Jaivali's Doctrine of the Five Fires.— The 
second section is one of the most important passages of this 
Upanishad. ^vetaketu was the son ot a learned Brahmin called 
Gautama. He was instructed by his father in various branches of 
learning, but neither the father nor the son knew anything about 
the most touching of philosophic questions. When Svetaketu had 
once been to the settlement of the Panchalas, he went up to meet 
the king PravShana Jaivali, who asked him whether he had learnt 
anything from his father, ^vetaketu replied that he had been 
instructed by his father in whatever his father knew. The king 
asked him five very significant questions, bearing mostly on escha¬ 
tological matters. The first question was, whether Svetaketu knew 
how the souls, when they had departed from here, were separated 
from each other in the transinundane regions. The second was 
whether he knew anything about the way in which they return to 
the world. The third demanded why^it was that the other world 
was never too full even though it contained all the departed who 
had left this world. The fourth was a ritualistico-philosophic 
question : How was it that the waters came to be endowed with 
human voice and were able to speak. ♦ And the fifth was whether 
* Or, Why was it that the waters came to be called Purusha."' 
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Svetaketu possessed the knowledge about the Path that led to the 
Gods and the Path that led to the Fathers, llvetaketu blankly 
confessed that -he knew nothing about these eschatological ques¬ 
tions. He thereupon went to his father and told him that the 
king PravShana Jaivali had set him five very peculiar questions 
which it was not within his power to answer. The father, being 
greatly amazed at the knowledge which the king seemed to possess 
about the eschatological problems, went directly to him and bowed 
to him reverently, even though he was a Brahmin and the king 
a Kshatriya. The king, being pleased with the humble attitude 
of Gautama, and being pressed very much to supply him with the 
answers to the questions which he had set to the boy §vetaketu, 
told him the secret of his, eschatological knowledge. The one 
grand idea that runs through his teaching is that almost every 
existence in this world must be regarded as the embodiment of 
“ sacrifice,” and that wherever we go, we must try to realise the 
spirit of sacrifice. When we cast our eye at the sky, we see that 
the heaven is the great altar in which the sun is burning as fuel, 
his rays being smoke, the day being the light of the sacrificial fire, 
the quarters the coals, and the intermediate quarters the sparks of 
the fire ; from the oblation that is offered in this sacrifice, namely 
‘‘§raddh5 (faith),” rises the Soma.* Then again, says Jaivali, if we 
once more look at the sky, we see that Parjanya (rain) is the great 
altar in which the year is burning as fuel, the clouds being the 
smoke, the lightning being the light of the sacrificial fire, the 
thunder-bolt the coals, and the rumbling of the clouds the sparks 
of the sacrificial fire; from the oblation offered in this sacrifice, 
namely the “ Soma, ” rises shower. Then again, the whole world 
is a great altar in which the earth burns as fuel, fire being 
the smoke, night being the light, the Soma being the coals 
and the stars the sparks of the fire; from the oblation offered in 
this sacrifice, namely shower, rises food. Fourthly, man himself is 
a great altar in which the opened mouth is the fuel, the breath the 
smoke, the tongue the light, the eye the coals, the ear the sparks ; 
from the oblation offered in this sacrifice, namely ” food,” rises 
* The word means both the moon and the Soma plant. 
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seed. Then, finally, woman herself is a great altar in which "seed” 
being offered as an oblation rises man. In this very peculiar way 
does Jaivali’s philosophy connect the ^raddhS libation with the 
Soma, the Soma with the rain, the rain with the food, the food with 
the seed, and finally the seed with the man. This is his celebrated 
doctrine of " Five Fires.” In conclusion we are told that when 
a man is cremated, from out of the cremation-fire which serves as 
altar, a lustrous person arises^ who goes either to the world of the 
Gods, or to the world of the Fathers, according to his qualifications. 

25. PravAhana Jaivali’s Eschatological Teachings.—^T he 
doctrine of the Five Fires as narrated in this Upanishad may be 
usefully supplemented by another version of the same story from 
the ChhSndogya Upanishad, and the two be rolled into one to con¬ 
stitute the full eschatological teaching of PravBhana Jaivali. The 
essence of his teaching seems to be that there are open two ways 
to men who have led a good life—the bright way and the dark 
way, the Archir-marga and the Dhfima-m5rga, the Deva-ySna and 
the Pitri-ySna, the way of the Gods and the way of the Fathers. 
Those who have practised penance in forests in their life-time— 
whether after their death people perform their obsequies or not— 
enter the path of light and move successively " from light to day, 
from day to the bright half of the month, from the bright half of 
the month to the six months during which the sun moves to the 
north, from these months to the year, from the year to the sun, 
from the sun to the moon, and from the moon to the lightning. 
There is a person superhuman who carries them to Brahman. 
This path is known as the Path of the Gods, or the Path of Brah¬ 
man. Those who proceed on this path never return to the cycle 
of human existence, yea, never return.” Over against this path 
there is another reserved for those who, living in towns, lead a 
life of charitable deeds and perform works of public utility. Such 
people do not indeed travel by the Path of the Gods, which is re¬ 
served only for the penance-performing ascetics of the forest. 
They travel by the Path of Smoke. " From smoke they go to the 
night, from the night to the dark half of the month, from the dark 
half of the month to the six months during which the sun moves to 
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the south—^but they do not reach the year. From these months 
they go to the world of the Fathers, from the world of the Fathers 
to the sky, from the sky to the moon. There they dwell till the 
time comes for them to fall down. Thence they descend by this 
road : from the moon they come down to the sky, from the sky to 
the wind. Having become wind they become smoke, having be¬ 
come smoke they become mist, having become mist they become a 
cloud, having become a cloud they rain down. Then they are 
bom either as rice or barley, herbs or trees, sesame or beans. 
At this stage, verily, the path is difficult to follow. Whoever eats 
the food or discharges the semen, like unto him do they become.*' 
It is also interesting to note that creatures low in the scale of evo¬ 
lution—like flies and worms—are sundered by Jaivali as with a 
hatchet from the rest of creation. They are denied the right to 
enter either of the two paths, and they have to keep the perpetual 
round of coming and going. Their rule is not ** die to live," but 
"live to die," and it is strange that a tiger or a lion or a boar should 
have been here associated with such insignificant creatures as a worm 
or a moth, a gnat or a mosquito. Jaivali assigns all those who 
lead a wicked life in this world—those who steal gold or drink wine 
or dishonour the Guru*s bed or kill a Brahmin, as well as those who 
keep company with these—to eternal perdition. It is only those 
who have a knowledge of the Five-fold Fire who, in Jaivali's opinion, 
deserve to enter a happy world after their death : those who lead 
a life of charity to enter the Path of the Fathers, and those who 
lead a life of piety and austerity to enter on the Path of the Gods. 



CHAPTER SIXTH 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF UPANISHADIC TEXTS 
xiv— Chhandogya Upanishad 
First Prapathaka. 

1. The Significance of the Om. —The first Prapathaka of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad is of little philosophical consequence. Even 
the famous story of Ushasti Chakrayana, the famishing sage who 
would not mind eating beans left over in the dish of a rich man, 
but who would refuse to drink water from the same source be¬ 
cause it was not absolutely necessary for his life as the beans 
were—even this story of great human interest has not a philoso¬ 
phically significant ending. For the rest the Prapathaka is given 
merely to the extolling of the Udgitha, which, according to the 
old sacerdotal way of looking at things, schematically represents 
the spiritual significance of Saman and comes to be identified with 
the tri-monosyllable Om, The Onp is the beginning of all the SSman 
hymns and typifies the very essence of all spiritual endeavours 
for the realisation of God. Even the sun in the sky moves on 
singing this Udgltha, says a passage of this Prapathaka. The Om 
verily fills the whole Universe. Inman it is identified with breath, 
and in the outer world it is identified with ether. Being the essence 
of both internal and external life, it is immortal and fearless, ahd 
those who meditate upon this immortal and fearless symbol of 
spiritual life themselves come to be clothed with immortality and 
fearlessness. The very dogs that would sing this Udgltha would 
attain all that they ever desire, to say nothing of man. It is 
significant that this Udgltha or Om should have been regarded in 
these ancient times as not merely the beginning of all sacrificial 
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endeavour, but the mark of all mystical endeavours likewise. 
This, in course of time, furnished all the later devotional writers 
with a pattern, after which they constructed other nominal 
symbolisms of the God-head. 

Second Prapathaka. 

2 . The Meaning of Saman, —The second Prapathaka of the 
Chhandogya Upanishad also contains little of philosophical value. 
It begins by a philological consideration of the identity between the 
conception of Saman and Sadhu, which it immediately proceeds 
Brahmana-wise to identify. The purport of it is that the Saman is 
Sadhu, good, and whoever would sing Saman would thereby attain 
all goodness. The Saman treated of in this Prapathaka is very 
probably to be identified with the syllable Om whidi formed the 
topic of the last Prapathaka and of which we hear again in the 
23rd section of the present Prapathaka. 

3 . Kinds of Saman. —^This Saman is regarded as of five different 
kinds, into the technique of which it is needless philosophically to 
enter. It has no more than a ritualistic value. Sections 2-7 con¬ 
tain a discussion of the meditation of the Saman of five different 
kinds; and sections 8-10 contain a discussion of the Saman of seven 
different kinds. And at the end of each discussion we are told 
that whoso meditates in the manner prescribed is enabled to get 
possession of the things on which he is meditating/ 

4. Names of Saman.— Next follows (sections 11-21) a discus* 
sion of the various names of Saman. The Samans are known 
as Gayatra SSman or Rathamtara Saman or Vamadevya Saman or 
Brihat SSman, and so on. These also have no more than a mere 
ritualistic or exegetical significance. 

5. A Philological Contribution.— Section 22nd takes us to 
a grammatical distinction between the Svaras, SparSas, and Ush- 
mans, which among themselves entirely exliaust the DevanSgarl 
alphabet. This discussion of the analysis of the alphabet in the 
Chhandogya Upanishad is certainly of some philological or gram¬ 
matical consequence. It stands midway between the Brahmanas 
of the earlier age and the great Grammarians, Etymologists^ and 
Pratiaakbya*writer8 of the following period. 
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6. Branches of Moral Life.— The next is a complex section, 
thot^h a small one. In the first part, the author at once intro¬ 
duces an ethical discussion of what constitutes the essence of 
moral law. Moral law he regards as of three different kinds. The 
first part of the moral law is sacrifice, study, and charity. The 
second is austerity or penance. The third is intellectual tutelage 
and life in a master’s house. While the last part is life in BrahHUM. 
This suggests to us already the fourfold division of the “ASramas” 
in human life. In the order of narration in this section, they are 
respectively the GrihasthaSrama or the householder’s life, the 
VSnaprasthS^rama or that of the forester, the Brahmacharya^rama 
or that of the bachelor-student, and the last is the SamnySsSiSrama 
or the life of the recluse. The order followed in the present 
section is neither logical nor chronological. 

7 . The Genesis and Function of Om.—T he second part of 
section 23 tells us a brief story. Prajapati is said to have medi¬ 
tated upon the different worlds, and from his meditation sprang 
the three Vidyas, viz., Rigveda, Yajurveda, and Simaveda. When 
these again were meditated upon, the three worlds sprang out of 
them, viz., Bhiih, Bhuvah, and Svah—the earth, the intermundia, 
and the sky. When these were again meditated upon, Prajapati 
was able to produce the supremely significant Tri-monosyllable, 
Om. " As a number of leaves might be held together by a spike 
which passes through them, so is all this world held together by 
the Om which interpenetrates it.” It is the Om which, if we might 
be allowed to vary the metaphor, is the string that ties together 
the pearls of existence. It informs them, is at the back of them, 
and is responsible for holding them together. The world would 
be a chaos, according to the Upanishadic philosopher, unless the 
Om was immanent in it from the beginning to the end. 

Third PrapAp[aka. 

8. The Parable of the Sun. —^The first eleven sections of this 
PrapSthaka stand by themselves, and contain what we might call 
the famous Upanishadic parable of the Sun, which bears a dose 
similarity to certain Platonic parables. It cannot ki any‘sense 
be called an aetiological in' a mere poetical fancy ; but 
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there is justification enough for us to regard this as a trans¬ 
cendental myth. The author of the Upanishad regards the 
sun as the honey of the gods, the heaven as a supporting 
beam from which the intemiundia hangs like a bee-hive. The 
sun, he says, is the honey of the gods preserved in this bee-hive. 
The rays which the sun spreads in different directions—the Eastern, 
the Southern, the Western, the Northern and the Upward—are 
the different honey-cells. The hymns of the Vedas, as well as the 
body of occult utterances, constitute the bees which work on the 
bee-hives in various directions, collecting honey from all kinds of 
flowers such as those of the Rigveda, the Yajurveda, the SSmaveda, 
the Ithihasa-Purana, and finally the Brahma-Vidya. The different 
colours of the sun are the several varieties of nectar on which live 
the various kinds of divinities. The Upanishadic philosopher sup-' 
poses that there are five different colours issuing from the sun : the 
red, the white, the black, the dark, and finally, a certain sort of in¬ 
expressible colour. While the various kinds of divinities like the 
Vasus, the Rudras, the Adityas, and the Maruts live on the first 
four kinds of nectar, the Sadhyas alone (who seem to be the 
saints among the gods) live on that fifth nectar of inexpressible 
colour which, for our present purposes, might be taken to be the 
quintessence of the sun. The Upanishadic philosopher, however, 
is careful to point out that the gods do not partake of the nectar 
by the ordinary processes of drinking or eating which are 
familiar to us; but that they are satisfied merely by '' looking 
at it. This seems to give us some insight into the d^inp^iv of the 
gods. The concluding section of the parable tells us finally that 
the supreme condition is reached when for the mystic the sun 
neither rises nor sets, i. e., when the experiencer enjoys day once 
and for all; when for him the distinction between night and day 
finally ceases. If this is not true, says the author, may he lose aU 
prestige in Brahman. ,^The philosopher seems to be so much con¬ 
vinced of this experience that he does not mind even profanely 
swearing by God. 

9. GitATRl.—The two sactiops that follow give us a 
peculiar form of what we m^fht call a philological philosophy, fhe 
28 [History of Indian Philosophy VoU 2] 
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subj«ct matter under discussion is the verse GSyatrl. GXyatrl, as 
being derived from the two roots, gai and trai, means literally 
that which, singing, protects. Now the author tells us that the 
earth is what sings and protects. Therefore GSyatrl is to be 
identified with the earth ; and the human body, being made of the 
earth, must be identified with it. So GSyatrl must be identified 
with the human heart. Let us now find out, says the author of 
the Upanishad, what is contained inside this heart. Within this 
heart, there is an ether, akdSa, as without it there is another 
likewise. So the heart first comes to be identified with the 
ether inside, and comes also later to be identified, by parity 
of reasoning, with the ether outside. But the ether inside and the 
ether outside are impersonal conceptions; so they must somehow be 
identified with the Person inside and with the Person outside 
Hence it is that the GSyatrl comes ultimately to be identified with 
the Person within and the Person without. This certainly is 
a very peculiar way by which the author of the Upanishad 
educes philosophical considerations from philological identifications 
formulated in the spirit of the identification-philosophy of the 
BrShma^. 

10 . The Physiological Proofs of Personality.— Towards 
the end of section 13, we are told that the light which shines in 
the highest heavens is also the light which shines within man. In 
fact, that the Person without is the same as the Person within ; 
that the macrocosm is to be identified with the microcosm. But 
the question arises. What is the proof of the existence of this great 
light beyond, and this great light within ? The author tries to 
give two very peculiar proofs of Supreme Existence. They might 
be called the perceptual, and the audile proofs respectively. The 
perceptud proof consists in the simple fact that we are able to 
discern the warmth in the human body as soon as we touch it. 
This warmth is indication enough of the existence of the light. 
Within. Then follows the audile proof. The very fact that we 
are able to hear a peculiar rumbling sound likQ that of a Mn>.ing 
fire within our ears as soon as we dose them by the hand is agai n 
a sufficient indication of the energy that bur^ji witliin. According 
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to our author we need not have any further proof of the existence 
of Personality within us ; and the author strangely goes on telling 
us in terms which closely bring to our mind the reasonings of 
the modem New Thoughts-school, that he who thus regards the 
supreme Existence as either perceivable or audible, becomes 
himself perceived and heard, in fact, becomes conspicuous and 
celebrated. 

11. ^Andilya’s Cosmological Proof.— The same identifica¬ 
tion of macrocosm and microcosm is carried on in the 14th section 
of this Prapathaka. The soul within us who is smaller than the mus¬ 
tard seed is also the soul without us, and is greater than the great¬ 
est of worlds. He is the abode of all good qualities. From Him 
has proceeded all that exists. In Him does it live, and to Him 
shall it return. It is only when a man meditates on Him with a 
firm and composed mind that he is able to obtain Him. He 
who makes up his mind in this way while living, shall also return 
to this Fount-of-Existence after he is dead. This is the teaching 
imparted to us by the sage ^ndilya. We get here also inciden¬ 
tally what might be called the cosmological proof of the existence 
of the Supreme Being, viz. that drawn from the emergence, the 
sustenance, and the future destruction of the world, 

12 . Two Cosmological Parables. —Of the sections that follow, 
the 15th and the 19th contain cosmological parables in which an at¬ 
tempt is made to envisage the e.vistence of the world as it hangs in 
space, and the emergence of the sun from primeval, chaotic Non- 
Being. The two parables bring to our mind the close parallels 
afforded to us in early Egyptian and Babylonian thought, where 
also the world comes to be envisaged as a chest with the sky as 
its upper lid, the intermundia as its inner contents, and the solid 
earth as its base. That original Not-Being was, is in itself a great 
logical conception; that this Not-Being further comes to be identi¬ 
fied with the primeval egg and that, in fulness of time, this egg 
breaks open, the upper part being the golden heaven, and the 
lower part the silvery earth, and that all the existences on the 
earth such as the mountains and the rivers, should have proceeded 
from the solid |md;lhe liquid contents within this egg, shows a 
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good cosmological imagination. Even though the value of it might 
not come near to what modern evolution has to say about creation 
still, in any case, it is a much better conception than the ordi¬ 
nary accounts of Creation out of the sea of non existence by the 
mere fiat of God as taught to us by the Genesis and other similar 
texts. 

13 . Two Minor Sections. —Section 16 is only of someeugenical 
interest, telling us that it is possible for man to reach the age of 
116 with proper ritualistic care, and that MahidSsa-Aitareya did 
actually live that age even though he was tormented in his life¬ 
time by a disease. Section 18 harps once more upon the favoured 
theme of the identification of the microcosm and the macrocosm. 

14 . Is THE Krishna of this Upanishad the same as the 
Krishna of the BhagavadgItA ?—^We have to consider an impor¬ 
tant point to which section 17 of this Prapathaka introduces us. We 
are there told that a sage named Ghora Angirasa imparted some 
wisdom to ** Krishna who was the son of Devakl.*' The piece of 
wisdom consists in the instruction that man's life may be regard¬ 
ed as a veritable sacrifice ; that man is bound in his life neither to 
enjoy nor to seek bodily pleasures; that whenever he intends to 
do so he should seek them not as rules of conduct but exceptions of 
conduct; that the gifts that he has to bestow upon the priests at 
the sacrifice are no other than the life of penance, of charity, 
of straightforwardness, of non-killing and of truthfulness ; that the 
pouring down of the libation for the sacrifice is his regeneration; 
and, lastly, that his death constitutes the Avabhritha ceremony, the 
final act of the sacrifice. Now the great question that arises is, Who 
is this Krishm, the son of Devakl, to whom GJiora Angirasa gave 
this instruction? Attempts have been made to identify this Devakl- 
putra Krishna with the Krishmof the MahSbhSrata, if not also 
with the Krishna of the BhagavadgItS ; and one of the arguments 
adduced for the identification is, that the very words— Tapah, 
Danam, Arjavam, Ahimsa and Satyam —which occur in the passage 
in question occur likewise in the early verses of the i6th chapter of 
the BhagavadgItS. Sin6e however the reference is somewh&t vague 
and the author of the BhagavadgltCwas wont to avail hituseU 
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of scattered verses or expressions spread broad-cast in the various 
Upanishadic texts, we feel that the argument is not sufiftciently 
convincing, and prefer therefore to leave it an open question. 

Fourth Prapathaka. 

15. Raikva's Doctrine of Air as the Primary Substance.— 
The first two sections and half of the third together constitute the 
first continuous episode in this PrapSthaka. We are told there an 
interesting story of janaSruti Pautrayana and the philosopher 
Raikva-with-a-car. The way in which Jana§ruti Pautrayana goes to 
see Raikva-with-a-car reminds us irresistibly of the way in which 
Alexander the Great went to see the philosopher Diogenes-with-a-tub. 
The purport of the story under discussion is that Raikva preaches 
to JanaSruti Pautrayana an Anaximenean doctrine about Air being 
the be-all and the end-all of things—the source, in other words from 
which things originate and the haven to which they return. The 
Air is to be understood either as air in the macrocosm or as breath 
in the microcosm. In either case, it is what inspires man as well 
as the cosmos. 

16. To Conceive Reality is to Become It.— The second part 
of section 3 has for us no philosophical meaning, except the fact 
that it teaches us once more that a man who meditates upon Rea¬ 
lity in a particular way makes himself master of the Reality as 
he conceives it. Thus, for example, a man who meditates upon 
Reality as the eater of food himself comes to enjoy food. This 
vein of thought runs all through Upanishadic philosophy. 

17. A Parallelism. —Sections 4 and to of this PrapSthaka con¬ 
tain two parallel stories which, between themselves, may be re¬ 
garded as constituting one complete philosophic episode. In the 
first part, we are told how SatyakSma Jsbala obtained instruc¬ 
tion from his teacher HSridrumata Gautama. What the teaching 
was is not definitely made known at the end of the first part of the 
episode. But what it must be is evident from the way in which 
SatyakSma JabSla, in the second part of the episode, acts in his 
turnlhe part of a teacher and instructs bis own disciple Upako» 
sda KSmalayana, who had come to live with him as a student. 
There is a parallelism betjmen the two parts of the episode* In 
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the first part, SatyakSma Jsbsla as a student receives instruction ; 
in the second part, as a teacher he imparts it. Neither Gautama 
nor SatyakSma JSbSla nor Upakosala, however, seem to [)osse8S 
the highest instructions about the Self, which may be found in 
other Upanishads. But it is evidently the case that they are keen 
students of spiritual knowledge, who continuously went in search 
of illumination. 

18. The Story of SatyakAma Jabala.— SatyakSma Jsbsla 
had no very enviable parentage. He is bom from a woman who 
seems to have led quite a loose life in her youth. When the 
young SatyakSma asks her, as he comes of age, from whom he 
is bom, the mother confesses that she could not say who his father 
might have been inasmuch as she herself had led a rather free 
life in her youthful days. When SatyakSma JSbSla goes to his 
teacher and is asked ttie name of his father, he tells his maste 
exactly what his mother had told him previously. Being greatly 
struck with the love of truth disclosed both by SatyakSma and by his 
mother, the teacher Gautama argues that SatyakSma Jabala could 
not have been the son of anybody but a Brahmin, and therefore 
has no objection to confer upon him the knowledge which he pos¬ 
sessed, SatyakSma JSbala goes to tend the herd of his precep¬ 
tor's cattle. When in the forest, he is addressed first by the bull, 
then by the fire, then by the swan, and lastly, by the diver bird ; 
but his knowledge receives its completion only when he returns to 
the home of his preceptor to be instructed by him. 

19. The Story of Upakosala— When SatyakSma JSbala in 
the fulness of time himself became a teacher, and when Upakosala 
dwelt with him for spiritual instruction, Upakosala carefully tended 
the three fires of his preceptor ; and the fires, being pleased with the 
services of the boy, told him that the Highest Reality of which 
he was in search was the Person in the sun, in the moon, and in 
the lightning, respectively. These were after all merely physical 
categories. SatyakSma jSbSla told Upakosala that the knowledge 
which he had thus obtained from the fires could not be regarded 
as the final knowledge, and that true knowledge would consist in 
regarding the Person within the eye as equivalent to the Highest 
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Reality. “ This is the immortal and fearless Brahman. They call 
Him Samyadmma, for all blessings go to Him. He is Vamani, be¬ 
cause he leads to all blessings. He is Bhamani, for he shines in all 
the worlds.” TTiis was an advance over the knowledge which was 
imparted to Upakosala previously, inasmuch as there is a progress 
from merely physical categories to a physiological category, viz. 
the Person in the eye.The story winds up with the eschatological 
intimation that the soul of a man passes away by the Path of 
Light familiar to all students of the VedSnta. “When a man dies, 
he goes to light; from light to day; ftom day to the bright half 
of the month ; thence to the six months of the northward wending 
of the sun ; thence to the year; thence to the sun himself; from the 
sun to the moon: from the moon to lightning—where a Super¬ 
human Being conducts such a soul to the resting place of the 
gods." Those who travel by this Path, the Upanishad tells us, shall 
never return. 

Fifth PRAPiTHAKA. 

20, ASvapatx’s Docrtine of Atman VaiSvAnara.— -The'lirst 
two sections of this Prapathaka give the story concerning the "Dis¬ 
pute of the Faculties” leading to the superiority of the PrSna as the 
life-principle in man ; while the next eight sections present os with 
the "Doctrine of the Five Fires” and other eschatological teachings 
—^both on lines almost identical with those followed in the Brihad- 
Sranyaka Upanishad already discussed in the last chapter. The re¬ 
maining 14 sections to the end of this PrapSthaka introduce us to a 
set of five metaph 3 ^icians : PrSchlnaSsla Aupamanyava, Satya- 
yajfia Paulushi, Indradyumna BhSllaveya, Jana §arkarSkshya, 
and Budila A$vatarS§vi, who are discussing among themselves the 
question, What is the nature of the'Atman ? They then go to 
a sixth metaph 3 ^ician, UddSlaka Arum by name who, being 
likewise unable to solve their problem of the Final Reality, 
takes them all over to Afivapati Kaikeya who was routed to 
know the Ultimate Reality in the shape of the VaiSvinara Atman. 
Now Aivapati Kaike}m began to cross-question them with a view 
to educe their ovm notions about the nature of Reality. Aapama- 
nyava told him that he had regarded Heaven as the highest kind of 
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existence. A§vapati replies that it was merely the bead of the 
Atman and so an inadequate exposition of the problem. Sat 5 ra- 
yajhya said that the Sun was in his opinion the Final Reality. 
ASvapati Kaikeya criticises it as being merely the eye of the Atman. 
Iiidradyumna held that Air was the Final Reality, which ASvapati 
characterises as merely the breath of the Atman. ^rkarSkshya 
believed that Ether was the Final Reality; but ASvapati puts it 
away as being only the trunk of the Atman. Budila declared that 
Water constituted the Final Reality; and again ASvapati objects 
inasmuch as it was merely the bladder of the Atman. Finally, 
Uddalaka Aruni avers that the Earth should be the I^hest Reality, 
which view ASvapati once more disapproves in that the Earth con¬ 
stitutes merely the foot of the Atman. It was in this way, we aH». 
told, that the ordinary physical categories wmb examined'and foimd 
wanting by ASvapati Kaikeya, according to Whom the only true 
Reality consisted in the Atman designated as the " VaiSvSnara ” 
Who dwells in all beings and measures a span in height. This 
declaration by ASvapati Kaikeya apparently satisfied all his learned 
guests. The truly significant element in his conception is the uni¬ 
versal immanence of the Atman. But having risen to this concep¬ 
tion ASvapati descends at a stroke to the ordinary level of ritua¬ 
listic practice, and gives prescription for offering Agnihotra obla¬ 
tions to the VaiSvanara Atman, so as to satisfy respectively the 
different vital airs such as PrSm, VySna, ApSna, SamSna, and 
UdSna. All that is philosophically valueless. 

Sixth PrapXthaka. 

21. Aruiii’s Instruction to Sa^taketu.— The 6th Prapfithaka 
of the ChhSndogya Upanishad is a continuous instructional dialogue 
between Svetaketu the aspiring disciple, and his father Arum who 
was already well versed in spiritual matters. Even though Sveta- 
ketu was sent to school to learn all the different branches of learning 
ho;Tetumed to his father as ignorant as ever, and full of conceit. 
Oq'Wross-questionirig him, his father found apparently that his son 
did not know what might be regarded as the supreme object of 
knov^dedge. There are three points that emerge almost immediately 
in the conversation that took place between Svetaketu and bis 
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father. When ^vetaketu asked his father that he should be illu¬ 
minated on the topic presented by his spiritual father before him 
the father told him first to find what might be called the apx^ of 
knowledge—that by knowing which everything else might become 
known. Secondly, this same supreme object of knowledge might 
be regarded from the cosmological point of view, as the substra¬ 
tum of all things. Just as the substratum of all iron weapons is 
. iron, and the substratum of all earthen pots is the earth; just as 
the substratum of all golden ornaments is gold: even so is the sub- 
tratum of all phenomenal objects. It might be regarded as an 
eternal underi^/ing hypostasis, the cosmological counterpart of the 
afore-said knowledge. And, thirdly, the father told his son 

that when this apx^ of knowledge was obtained, when this eternal 
substratum was found out, the knowledge of that alone was real, 
while everything else was merely the phenomenal manifestation of 
it. This is asmuch as to say that whatever happens is merely a 
name; while the real substance is only what underlies all pheno¬ 
menal manifestations. It is these three points, therefore, upon 
which the dialogue between the father and the son turns. These 
points being mooted in the first section of the chapter, the rest 
of the sections are merely an illustration in various ways of the 
points so mooted. 

22. The Problem of Being and Non-Being. —Sections 2 to 4 
contain a consecutive exposition of how., the original existence 
must be regarded as Being, as opposed to Nop-Being. This is evi¬ 
dently a common topic of cosmological discussion. Readers of Greek 
philosophy are aware how the problem of the conflict of Non-Being 
and Being arose even before the days of the Sophists, and how the 
voice of some of the Sophists calling for the principle of Non-Being 
as the fundamental principle of existence was finally hushed up 
by Socrates, and later by bis disciple Plato, who upheld Being as 
against Non-Being. It seems that in the Upanishadic days al^o 
the same problem of Non-Being was mooted, and even thoughfNo¬ 
where we have some justification for supposing that certain Upani¬ 
shadic philosophers regarded Non-Being as the primary reality, in 
the present Upanishad we are told that the conception of Npn- 
29 [History of Indian Philosophy: Vol. 2] 
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Being must be dispelled before that of Being could be posited. 
Being, therefore, exists alone and without a second. Being is 
also credited with powers of perception and thought. Being is no 
longer an impersonal conception. It thought that it might be 
itiiany, we are told, and from its thought proceeded all the primary 
elements. Moreover it is described as having entered into these 
elements in order to endow them with living force, and constitute 
the objects of the animate world. It seems as if the primary elements 
were first without the presence of Being in them : as if Being 
entered into them as a God-like activity from without. For we 
learn that it did so enter into the elements and thus manifested 
all Names and Forms. We might note that in this account Being is 
not regarded as from the very beginning immanent in all the 
objects of the world. It was somehow transcendent; but it later 
entered the elements to instil into them the principle of life. We 
may bring to mind here the close analogy of this description with 
the Aristotelian conception of the Soul as having entered the 
Soul less objects as a Divine activity from without. 

23. The Tripartite Scheme of Division in the Elements.— 
Now what are the primary elements into which Being so entered ? 
It may be observed that the primary elements’are not mentioned 
here as forming the ordinary quintuple enumeration into ether, air, 
fire, water and earth with which we are familiar in the later 
Indian thought and in the early Greek Philosophy. The primary 
elements are only three; Tejas, Ap, and Anna. Tejas signifies 
the invigorating, energetic principle. Ap stands for all liquid 
existence. Anna, which signifies whatever is' solid, only indirectly 
designates the earth or food. We are thus in possession of three 
different primary elements : solid existence, liquid existence, and 
energy or force, which last is prominently manifested in fire or 
light. The tripartite division of the primary elements seems to be 
earlier in thought than the quintuple, or even, as in certain cases, 
the quadruple: namely, fire, air, water, and earth—omitting the 
ether, ft seems also that Aruni thought that all the objects of 
phenomenal existence were the product of a suitable and judicious 
combination of the above three different principles, informed and 
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invigorated by spirit; and that objects were known to be more 
fiery, to be more watery, or to be more earthy, according as the 
principle of fire, or water, or earth predominated. We are thus 
carried to the Empedoclean doctrine of there being a portion of 
everything in everything—except the spirit, which alone stands 
outside and is transcendent. The tripartite scheme, unfolded in 
the present Upanishad, supplies us with the basis on which the 
later Pafichikarana doctrine was founded. 

24. Appearance and Reality. —But after all it must be rem¬ 
embered that what is produced by the combination of these three 
different principles is only an appearance, and not reality. When we 
analyse, says Aruni, any of the phenomenal manifestations into their 
three component parts—^when we find out what these component 
parts are,—what remains is the eternal substratum which alone is 
real, everything else being an appearance. To take an illustration: 
if we were just to analyse into its component parts the fire as we 
find it—the terrestrial fire in the hearth, or the celestial fire of the 
sun and the moon and the lightning,—it might be reduced to three 
constituent parts : the redness belonging to the primary element of 
fire, the whiteness belonging to the element of water, and the«, 
blackness to the element of earth. When these have been sub¬ 
tracted nothing remains of the fire except the original substratum 
out of which it is constituted. It was this substratum alone that is 
real. What this substratum is we shall have occasion to see very 
soon. It will, as we shall see, be identified with the Soul of the 
Universe, the “Atman.** Whatever else exists is a phenomenal 
manifestation. No wonder that this passage should have been 
pressed into their service by the great Advaitic writers in 
whose opinion nothing but the Atman could be real, everything 
else being an appearance. 

25. A Crass Physiologism. —^The dialogue between Svetaketu 
and his father carries us next to another tripartite division, viz. 
what is dense, what is medium, and what is subtle; and in this con¬ 
nection we are told in sections 5 and 6 , how mind is the subtlest part 
of the food that we take, how Prara is the subtlest part i>f the 
water we drink^ and how speech is the subtlest part of the light we 
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see. We are not concerned here with the dense part of the differ¬ 
ent elements. They are not philosophically important. What we 
are concerned with is the knowledge of the subtle portion only ; 
and is it not peculiar to find that the mind is believed to be con¬ 
stituted out of food ; or that speech is nothing more than the subtle 
portion of the light within ? It seems evident that Aruni had no 
bett^ conception of mind than that it was merely a physiological 
product inasmuch as he regarded it as emerging out of different 
kinds of food. That is a crass physiologism which we recommend 
to the notice of modem physiological thinkers. 

26. A Fasting Philosophy.— Section 6 stands by itself. In it 
we are given some information about the practice of a fortnight’s 
fasting and the copious drinking of water. The main reason 
why a fortnight is prescribed is because a man is made up of sixteen 
portions (Kal5s ); and as long as at least one of them still 
dominates, it would not be possible for a man to leave his body. 
The view that man is constituted of sixteen parts has evidently 
paved the way for the later SSihkhya conception of the LingaSarIra 
consiting of seventeen or eighteen parts. 

27. Physiology and Philosophy.— Section eight is of a very 
composite structure. It contains various points, somehow brought 
together, w'hich ultimately converge to the conclusion that the 
Atman alone is the real existence. We are told at first in a sheer 
philological fashion that svapiti (sleeps) is nothing more than 
svam apito hhavati : that in sleep a man becomes “ united with his 
true Self.” This seems to be a curious state of affairs. If it were 
possible for us to become united with our own true Self in sleep 
we had rather all the while lie sleeping instead of meditating on 
Atman. But it seems that the philosopher intends only to assert 
that we are making during sleep merely an unconscious alliance with 
the true Self, and not a conscious one. For he says again that in 
sleep the mind is fastened to breath (PrSna) even like a bird 
which is tethered with a string, and that howsoever much the bird 
may fly about, it must always fly within the sphere engendered 
by the motion of the string, as it cannot fly even a foot's 
distance away from it. The meaning of this would lie &at it ia 
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only when we control our breath or Pr5na that we may hope to 

contfol our mind also: a dictum which assumes some significance 

in later Yogic Philosophy. After this declaration the philosopher 

merges back into a physiological discussion of hunger and thirst; 

but the discussion ultimately leads him to the basis of all these 

physiological functions: namely, the true Self— Sanmuldh saumye- 

mdh sarvdh prajdh saddyatandh satpratishthdh. Finally we are 

told that when a man departs, his body is merged into the mind, 

his mind into the breath, the breath into the light, and the light into 

the Highest Being. Even here we are brought once more to the 

fount and source of all existence, viz. the Real Being, which is to 

be identified with Atman. Aruni further tells his boy that this Real 

Existence he must find within himself; and wisdom would consist 

in an identification of one's inner Self with this Atman. This is 

an utterance which has given a good deal of trouble to all dualistic 

philosophers, as it evidently preaches an identification between 

« 

the Individual and the Universal Self. 

28. Identification of Individual and Universal Spirit.— 
This identification of the Individual and Universal Self is the bur¬ 
den of the remaining sections in this chapter, each of them emphasi¬ 
sing some one aspect of this element of identification. Honey seems 
to be made out of the juices of different trees ; and yet the juices 
must lose their individuality before they become honey. Similarly 
all the Individual Selves must lose their Self-hood before they are 
merged into the Real. As the rivers are fed by the water which 
emerges from the watery vapour of the ocean, and ultimately merge 
back into the same ocean, similarly have all the Individual Selves 
emerged from the Absolute, and must vanish in the Absolute. 
These two different analogies illustrate the emergence and mergence 
of the Individual Selves from and into the Absolute. 

29. The Problem of Individualitv.— The section that follows 
is philosophically somewhat important. The question that is dis¬ 
cussed there is, What is the mark of individuality* ? When the parts 
of a tree are lopped off, the parts cease to live, and yet the tree 
remains; but time comes when the tree itself dies and the parts 

• This is exactly the question that arises in Bergson's Cr$ati 9 $ Evolution. 
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necessarily wither. Similarly the parts of a body might wither and 
yet the body-might live ; but the time may come when the body 
may die and all the parts necessarily die likewise. The tree in the 
first place and the body in the second, live and die only as the 
Self in them informs them or leaves them away. Thus ihe question 
of individuality is here only mooted, and we need hardly expect 
the Upanishadic philosopher to give any thorough philosophical 
discussion of it. 

30. The Subtlety, and Immanence of Atman.— The section 
that follows gives us an insight into the subtlety of the all-pervading 
Atman. When the fruit of the Nyagrodha tree, for instance, is 
cut open, we discover an infinite number of minute seeds each 
one of which is potentially a whole big Nyagrodha, although if 
one were to open out the seed-kin no trace of the tree is seen. 
The tree is thus latent in every small seed-kin. In a like manner 
we can say that the whole universe is latent in the Atman. The 
Atman is the subtle essence that underlies and informs the whole 
universe like unto the salt which when dissolved into water 
may not be seen, and yet is immanent in the whole of the 
water into which it is dissolved. It is only from the Atman's 
in-dwelling presence that the whole universe emerges or even 
appears. Such a subtle, immanent, substance -none could ever 
hope the know by his own unaided effort. It is only the 
preceptor that can impart the knowledge of this hidden universal 
essence. 

31. Self and Reality Identical.— It is only when we cover 
ourselves with the truth of Atman," that we may be able to face 
boldly the ordeal of life. If we cover ourselves with unreality, there 
is no hope for us. It is Truth therefore which ultimately matters. 
Truth is identical with the subtle essence of the universe, and that 
is the Atman. " That THOU art " is the recurring instruction 
which Aruni gives to his son ^vetaketu. 

Seventh Prapathaka. 

32. NArada the Spiritual Disciple.— The seventh PrapSthaka 
of the ChhSndogya Upanishad contains a conversation between 
NJrada and SanatfcvimSra—NSrada playing the part of a d^ciple 
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and SanatkumSra that of the spiritual teacher. NSrada is intro¬ 
duced to us here not in'^ his mythological role of the singer of 
divine hymns* who moves about from heaven to earth and from 
earth to heaven, relieving his devotional fervour by a sort of mar- 
plotic creation of conflicts and enmities between the peasants and 
princes on earth. He is introduced to us here in the humble capacity 
of a layman, who approaches a great spiritual teacher, only in order 
that he might receive illumination as to the Highest Reality. He is 
introduced to us as one who is conversant with all the intellectual 
learning of those days. He has studied all the Vedas ; he has stu¬ 
died all the History and Mythology; he has studied all the different 
sciences including the science of Archery and the science of Astro¬ 
logy, the science by which ghosts could be laid and missiles regu¬ 
lated. He approaches Sanatkumara in an humble vein and requests 
him to unfold to him the secret of the spiritual life inasmuch as he 
finds that all his intellectual equipment proves of no avail in 
landing him beyond the ocean of worldly sorrow. Being wafted 
over by the gales of chance in the raft of the worldly existence on 
the ocean of life, he finds it impossible to cross it unless a helmsman 
comes and directs the raft to. a spiritual haven where he might be 
altogether beyond the reach of sorrow. He bewails that he has 
learnt all except the science of Atman, and no one who is not con¬ 
versant with that science could ever hope to pass beyond the 
ocean of existence. Sanatkumara is gracious enough to ultimately 
confer upon his humble disciple the secret of his spiritual life, 

33. Meditation on the Name.'' —Sanatkumara begins how¬ 
ever in the peculiar fashion, familiar to the students of Upanishadic 
philosophy, of piling categories over categories so as to constitute a 
philosophical sorites. He begins by telling NSrada that all the 
learning that NSrada had hitherto acquired was merely a ‘‘Name," 
that whosoever would meditate upon the “ Name " as Brahman 
would himself reach as far the name itself extends, but no farther, 
SantakumSra brings in here the conception of the “ Name" 
which is only a lower form of Reality; but the significance he 
gives to the expression falls greatly short of the significance which 
that same conception came later to possess in the history of the 
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Bhakti doctrine. It is not merely by meditating upon the difieresit 
sciences as ** Names ** that a man could hope to reach God; 
but somehow, as the later Bhakti doctrine would inculcate, the 
Name ” is indeed the doorway to God, provided it is understood 
as a Divine Name, as a symbol by which one might try to realise 
God. As in Christian Mysticism, so also in Indian Mysticism, the 
Nameoccupies a very prominent place, though unfortunately 
the significance which Sanatkumara here gives to the idea falls 
short of tho significance which must rightfully be assigned to it 
by Mystics of all Ages. 

34 . Psychological Categories. —Sanatkumara then proceeds 
to say that Speech is better than Name, and that Manas is better 
than Speech ; that Saihkalpa is better than Manas, and that Chitta 
is better than Saihkalpa ; that Dhyana is better than Chitta, while 
Vijnana is superior even to Dhyana. So far here is strung together 
for us a number of psychc^logical categories, even though the mean¬ 
ings which we might attach to the words could not be definitely as¬ 
certained, What can we mean by Manas ? It seems after all to be 
merely an aspect of the thinking principle, possibly the imagination. 
By Saihkalpa we might understand the act or process of desiring, 
if not the volition. By Chitta.we might understand conception; 
by Dhyana, meditation; and by Vijnana, the act of intellectual 
solidarity. Anyhow we, of course, cannot sit in judgment on the 
precise meanings which the Upanishadic philosophers of those 
days assigned to these words; yet the way in which we have tried 
to interpret these conceptions seems to be at least a fair indication 
of what they might have meant. 

35 . Back-sliding to Physical Categories.— It seems curious 
that Sanatkumara should have proceeded to regard power as even 
superior to knowledge, unmindful of the Baconian adage that 
knowledge is power. The reason why SanatkumSra seems to be 
compelled to give precedence to power is that a powerful man can by 
mere brute force shake even a hundred men of knowledge, if they 
are arrayed against him. The intellectuals are skeletons after all 1 
Anyhow, granting that poweris superior to knowledge, it seems very 
strange that Sanatkumara should have from that point onward 
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slid from the psychological categories back to the mere physical 
categories. He is not merely content to say that ph 3 ^ical power 
is superior to knowledge, but that Food is superior to Power as 
well as is the cause of it} that Water is superior to Food, as it is 
also its cause. Superior to Water is Fire, and superior to Fire is 
Aks&i as their respective causes. 

36. New Psychological and Metaphysical Categoeies.— 
Nobody could have said a word against this back-sliding, if Sanat- 
kumSra had not taken into his head to go over once more to 
the psychological categories. From the 13 th section onwards 
he says once more that Memory is stronger than AkaSa; that 
Hope is stroger than Memory; and that finally. Prana or the 
vital principle, which is a psychologico-metaph 3 ^ical category, is 
superior to the barely psychological category of Hope. As in other 
places, so even here, the vital breath is magnified beyond all mea¬ 
sure ; but it seems strange that Sanatkumara who was one of the 
greatest spiritual teachers of antiquity should have regarded vital 
breath as the highest category of existence. “ In it are all beings 
centered, as in the naval are centered the spokes of a wheel. Verily, 
the vital breath is itself the father and the mother, the brother 
and the sister, the preceptor and the Brahmin. In fact, it is the 
AU.” The up-shot of this teaching would be that we should re¬ 
gard Prina as the Highest Reality, and should meditate thereon. 

37. Spiritual Hedonism the Key to a New Moral Sorites.— 
But the 16 th section of the PrapSthaka takes us to a new sorites 
altogether. We might call it a moral sorites. At the conclusion 
of the.last section wc were told that a man who conceived the 

as a supreme, trans-phenomenal principle, might be re¬ 
garded as one who declares things which are undeclarable: as one 
who shoots beyond the limits of knowledge. But one could not 
hope to be such an ativadin, unless one had first the principle of 
Truth, unless he possessed superior Knowledge. Never again would 
a man be able to possess Knowledge unless he had a sharp Intel¬ 
lect, unl^ he had Belief. Belief was impossible without Faith. 
Faith could be declared only in Action. Action is impossible with¬ 
out the idea of Hapfuness, and Happiness is the supreme end of 
30 [History of Indian Philosophy: Vol. 3] 
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human existence, as the spiritual hedonism of SanatkumSra would 
tell us. The idea of happiness produces action. It is the acting of 
a thing which produces faith in it. Faith gives us belief. Belief 
is the cause of right intellect. Right intellect is real knowledge, 
and it is from real knowledge that we reach truth. In any case 
the consideration of happiness is made the coping-stone of this 
moral sorites. And this happiness is not merely ordinary, phe¬ 
nomenal, worldly happiness, which is of little consequence. It 
is that supremely great happiness of God-Realisation. Every 
other happiness in this world is merely an aspect of that 
supreme happiness. Wisdom, therefore, would consist in knowing 
what this supremely great happiness is. Metaphysically we 
may say that this happiness would consist, according to 
Sanatkumara, in an immergence into Reality where there is no 
distinction between the subject and the object; where there is 
neither hearer nor heard, but bearing merely; where there is neither 
seer nor seen, but simply knowledge. It is in this supremely 
ecstatic, theoretic. Self-spectacular state that, the highest bliss 
consists. It is the highest bliss which is infinite. It is this which 
is immortal. Everything else is of little or no consequence in 
comparison with this Reality. 

38. The Implication of Self-realisation.— The next ques¬ 
tion that arises is, how is this supreme bliss to be obtained ? Sanat¬ 
kumara answers that it is obtained when Atman is realised 
as being above and below, on the right and the left, before and 
behind; when the supremely mystical identification taked |>!aOe 
between the Atman that is sought, and the mystic that is the 
seeker. It is of such a mystic that we might say that he lives iii 
the enjoyment of his own happiness. He has no other companion 
except his own Self. He it is that has truly obtained SvarSjya. 
The worlds open out before him and welcome him as their 
and king. He can enter any world he likes and do whatever he 
wills. It is of such a great spiritual mystic that wd might say 
that he alone can see how it is that from the Atman all objects 
emerge. It is from the Atman that the PrSna emerges; that hope 
and memory emerge. It is from the Atman that the Akfifia, the 
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fire, the water, and the earth emerge. It is from Him that emerge 
power, and knowledge, and meditation, and thought, and will, 
and imagination. It is from the Atman that verily the Speech 
and Name emerge. It is Atman that is responsible for the avir- 
bhava and the tirobhava of things, for their coming into being and 
their passing out of sight. It is only of a mystic who has realised 
the Atman that we can say that he has neither death nor disease 
nor sorrow. He knows everything and obtains everything. We are 
also finally told that this great spiritual knowledge would not come 
to anybody unless his sins had died within him, as they had done 
in the case of NSrada. It is only a man who has finally ceased 
from doing wrong and destroyed the evil traits in his character 
that can hope to go beyond the ocean of worldly darkness. 

Eighth Prapathaka. 

39. The City Within and the City Without.— The first five 
sections of this PrapSthaka, by pointing out the subsistence of 
Atman in the heart as well as in the world outside, aim at providing 
the means by which a knowledge of the Atman may be attained. 
We are told at the very outset that there is a City of Brahman 
inside the heart in almost the same sense in which the world itself 
might be regarded as the City of Brahman ; that there is a great 
parallelism between this City within us and the City without. 
Both of them might be regarded as illustrations of the Theopolis— 
with this distinction only that the City within is the microcosm 
while the City without is the macrocosm. All the existences 
that we find in the world without, such as the sun, the moon, 
t^ stars, the heaven and the earth, are present also in the 
City ivithin the heart; that the Lord of the City within is the In¬ 
dividual Self, just as the Lord of the City without is the Universal 
Self; that the two Selves are identical in their nature, and may 
both be comprised within the general conception of the Atman ; 
tiiat the Atman neither ages nor dies ; that he is free from all evil 
and sin, free from age and d^&th, free from grief and desire, and 
that, finally, he who knows the Atman attains any world he pleases. 

40. The Realisation of Atman means the Fulfilment of 
A f,L Desires.— But the Upanishadic philosopher has not made it 
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clear how a man who has attained Atman can possibly have any of 
his desires unfulfilled. What his realisation of the Self has got to do 
with the world of the fathers and the mothers, the brothers, sisters 
and friends—^the worlds where scents and garlands might be en¬ 
joyed, where all the revelries of food and drink might be obtained, 
where all the charms of women and the sweet airs of music might be 
enjoyed—one fails to perceive. He who attains Atman has ob¬ 
tained already the consummation of his desires : there is no desire 
left for such a man unfulfilled, because he has no desires at all to 
fulfil. It is therefore strange that one who has thus realised the 
Atman should ever wish for the attainment of the other worlds 
above metioned. It appears however that at the end of the 
second section, the Upanishadic philosopher grows wiser and thinks 
that a man who has attained Self-realisation may obtain anything 
that he desires, provided he desires it. But the great question here 
is that of the “ provided.” After all that has been said above, it 
would be needless to point out that an aspirant after Self-realisa¬ 
tion cannot have any desires left to himself except the single one 
of the bare attainment of the full-orbed Self. 

41. The Vacillating Wisdom of the Upanishadic Philo¬ 
sopher. —There is greater wisdom in the third section when the 
writer of the Upanishad teaches that all desires which are not 
directed towards the realisation of Atman are desires which may 
be regarded as having been pervaded and covered by Untruth; 
that the only desire which Truth p^ades and covers is the desire 
for the realisation of the Atman. It is not without justification 
that this philosopher should have added that it is scarcely possible 
for people to realise the existence of Atman, even though this 
Atman is hidden in themselves, just as it might be impossible for 
people who walk upon a hidden golden treasure to find its existence 
just below their feet. But once again the philosopher brings in 
the favourite Upanishadic idea that it is possible for us to be united 
with the Truth, that is, to reach the world of Brahman, when fellen 
into deep sleep, ignoring the fact the there is a great difierence be¬ 
tween an unconscious union with God and a conscious unification 
with Him. But the philosbpher, it seems, becomes vrise once a^^ain 
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and regards the Atman as the verity which dl^oses itself in 
full splendour before the aspiring m 3 ^tic in the image of the 
aspirant himself, thus paving the way for the ultimate identifica¬ 
tion of the Individual with the Universal Self. 

42. The Radiant World of Atman. —^The philosopher then 
goes on to describe the Atman as the eternal "bund of existence," as 
the bank which all the phenomenal forces of nature are unable to 
traverse, as the eternal cosmological verity, the ballast of the ship 
of the cosmos which prevents it from rocking to and fro. “Neither 
day nor night, neither age nor death, neither good nor evil are able 
to reach this Atman. A man who reaches Him gains sight, even 
though he is blind; remains unwounded, even though he is mort¬ 
ally wounded ; loses all sorrows, even though he might have been 
struck with sorrow. All night is clothed with the redness of light 
in the world of Atman, which is eternally radiant and luminous.” 

43. Brahmacharya the Way to God-realisation.— ^The 
question arises, how is the aspiring mystic to attain to the posses¬ 
sion of this world of Atman ? The answer is, by Brahmacharya. 
Now what is the meaning of Brahmacharya? Does it mean celibacy, 
as the word is generally understood to mean ? Does it Signify 
sacrifice ? Does it signify silence ? Does it signify the mere pro¬ 
cess of fasting ? Does it signify the life in forest ? To all these 
questions, the philosopher answers by a definite “ No. ” Brahma¬ 
charya is none of these. It is the "life lived in Brahman" which 
constitutes Brahmacharya. It is true that the philosopher is here 
full of philological subtleties and curious imaginative derivations to 
account for this essential element in the conception of the Brahma- 
char 3 ra ; but the fact remains that he does after all point out that 
Brahmacharya consists in the practical realisation of Atman. 

44. Eschatological Physiology. —Section six of this Prapa- 
thaka stands by itself. It concerns itself with some physiological 
considerations about eschatological psychology. We are told how 
during deep sleep a man's Self moves in certain Nadls, and 
how it is this entry into the Nadls which causes deep-sleep. It 
follows inferentially herefrom that when the soul is outside the 
Nadls a man is in the waking state, and when the soul is just 
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on the entrant to the NSdIs he is at the twilight between 
wakefulness and sleep. This twilight may be called the dream- 
state.* Our Upanishadic philosopher tells us that there are 
a hundred and one different NSdIs that run from the heart to 
the head. What he exactly means by the term Nadi—whether 
there is an exact psychological counterpart corresponding to this 
conception—it is hard to determine. Writers on Indian Mysti¬ 
cism have variously used the word Nadi to signify either the vein 
or the artery, or the nerve. In the present case we can only re¬ 
gard the word as the equivalent for an artery. Of a hundred 
different arteries that, according to the old Upanishadic physio¬ 
logy, run from the heart to the head, there is one of supreme signi¬ 
ficance; and the mystic is enjoined, when he wants to depart from 
the body, to move out of it by the door-way of this one supremely 
significant artery which, for the purpose of the present conception, 
might be identified with the N5dl which leads to the Brahma- 
randhra. Those who are not of mystical qualifications, who are 
merely ordinary beings, leave by different other arteries, and in 
consequence they return once more to the world of life. Only gifted 
m 3 ^stics, according to the Upanishadic philosopher, could move out 
of the body at the time of death by the Nadi which leads to the 
Brahma-randhra, 

45. The Myth of Indra and Virochana. —We now come to a 
famous myth in the Chhandogya Upanishad which affords a very 
clever analysis of the psychological states through which a man's 
soul passes. The author of the myth wishes to say that the ultimate 
Reality must not be mistaken for bodily consciousness ; that it must 
not be confused with dream-consciousness ; that it transcends even 
the deep-sleep-consciousness; that, finally, it is identical with the 
pure Self-consciousness which transcends all bodily or mental con¬ 
ditions. Once upon a time, the gods and demons, both anxious to 
learn the nature of final Reality, went in pursuit of its knowledge to 
Prajapati. Now, Prajapati had maintained that that entity 

♦ For a parallel to this idea compare the Cartesian conception of the Soul 
inhabiting the Pineal gland and moving into and out Of it during the states 
of sleep and wakefulness respectively. 
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which is free from hunger and thirst, which desires nothing and 
which imagines nothing, must be regarded as the Ultimate Self.” 
The gods and the demons were' anxious to know what this Self 
was. So the gods sent Indra and the demons Virochana as their 
emissary to learn the final Truth from Prajapati. They dwelt 
there as pupils at first for a period of thirty-two years, which con¬ 
dition was necessary before a master could impart spiritual wisdom 
to his disciples. But even then Prajapati would not immediately tell 
them the final Truth. He tried to test them by saying first that 
the Self was nothing more than the image that we see in our eye. 
This, he told them, must be regarded as the immortal and the 
fearless Brahman. Indra and Virochana asked him whether this 
image in the eye was not the same as the image that we perceive in 
water or in a mirror. On receiving an affirmative answer from 
Prajapati, Indra and Virochana became complaisant in the belief 
that they had understood the nature of the Self. They bedecked 
themselves by putting on excellent clothes and ornaments, cleaned 
themselves, looked into a water-pan, and imagining they had seen 
the Ultimate Self, they went back quite composed in mind. Viro¬ 
chana went directly to the demons and told them that he had won 
the highest seaet, namely, that the so-called Self was no other 
than the image that one sees in the eye, in a mirror or in a pan 
of water, thus identifying the nature of the absolute Self with mere 
bodily consciousness. The Upanishad goes on to say how there 
are a certain set of people who take this as final gospel, ‘‘the gospel 
of the Asuras.” There must be a slight reference here to those who, 
like the later Ch&rvSkas, maintained that the Self was nothing more 
than the mere consciousness of a body. — Indra, however, imlikft 
Virochana, did not go to the gods but, on his way, he bethought 
himself that PrajSpati must not have given him the final instruc¬ 
tion concerning the nature of the Ultimate Reality. There was this 
difficulty that pressed itself before him. "It is true," he said, 
" that when the body is well adorned, the Self is well adorped; 
when the body is well dressed, the Self is well dressed; when the 
body is well cleansed, the Self is well cleansed; but what if the body 
were blind or lame or crippled ? Shall not the Soul himself be 
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then blind or lame or crippled He accordinglyt went back to 
PrajSpati to request him once more to teach him what the 
Ultimate Reality was. PrajSpati advised Indra to practise pen¬ 
ance once more for thirty-two years; and when Indra had 
undergone that penance, PrajSpati supplied him with another 
piece of knowledge. " The true Self is he, ” said PrajSpati, 
" who moves about happy in dreams. He is the immortal, the 
fearless Brahman.” This seemed to please Indra and he went 
back; but before he reached the gods, he saw again that there 
was another difficulty in the knowledge that was imparted to 
him by PrajSpati. “ Do we not feel,” he asked himself, 
" as if we are struck or chased in our dreams ? Do we not 
experience pain and do we not shed tears in our dreams ? How 
can we account for this difficulty in the conception of the Self as 
identical with the dream-consciousness ?” So he went back to 
PrajSpati again and told him that the knowledge which he had im¬ 
parted to him previously could not be final, inasmuch as the dream- 

consciousness seemed to him to be affected with feelings of pain 

> 

and fear. Tlie true Self ought to experience neither pain nor fear. 
PrajSpati saw that Indra was a pupil worthy to know higher things, 
and so he asked him once more to practise penance for another 
thrity-two years, at the end of which time he imparted to him 
another piece of knowledge, which yet was not the highest land 
of knowledge : viz. that the Atman was to be regarded as identical 
with the deep-sleep-consciousness in which there is perfect repose, 
there is perfect rest. Indra was satisfied with the answer which 
PrajSpati gave, and returned. But before he reached the gods 
he again saw that the real Self coidd not be identified even with 
deep-sleep-consciousness for the simple reason that in deep-sleep we 
are conscious neither of our own selves nor of objects. In fact in 
deep-sleep we are as it were only logs of wood. Feeling this great 
difficulty in the teaching he went back again and told PrajSpati 
that he could not be satisfied with the knowledge imparted to him. 
PrajSpati now saw that, Indra, by his shrewd insight, had made 
himsdf worthy of receiving the hi^est^fwidte that could be 
imparted to him. So he asked Indra once more, and this time 
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finally, to practise penance for a period of five years again* 
thus completing on the whole the full round of penance for a 
hundred and one years. At the end of that period, India 
went in all humility to PrajSpati, and PrajSpati said, Verily, 
O India, this body is subject to death, but it is at the same 
time the vesture of the Immortal Soul. It is only when the 
Soul is encased in the body that it is cognisant of pleasure and 
pain. There is neither pleasure nor pain for the Soul once relieved 
of his body. Just as the wind, and the cloud, and the lightning, 
and the thunder are without body, and they arise from heavenly 
space and appear in their own form ; so does this Serene Being, 
namely, the Self, arise from the mortal body, reach the highest 
light, and then appear in His own form. This Serene Being which 
appears in His own form, is no other than the Highest Person.'" 
There is here an assertion of the true nature of Ultimate Reality 
as being of the form of self-consciousness. That which sees itself by 
itself, that which recognises itself as identical with itself in the 
light of supreme knowledge, that must be regarded as the final 
Reality. There is a great meaning that runs through this myth. 
By an analysis of the different states of consciousness, the philo¬ 
sopher of the ChhSndogya Upanishad points out that the bodily 
consciousness must not be mistaken as final Reality, nor the con¬ 
sciousness in dreams, nor that in deep-sleep. The soul is of the 
nature of pure Self-consciousness, the Kantian " I am I.’" Those 
who mistake the Ultimate Self as identical with bodily conscious¬ 
ness are the materialists. Those who identify it with the con¬ 
sciousness in the dream state rise a little higher no doubt, but they 
mistake the Self for what the modem theosophists call the 
“ Etheric Double." Those, on the other hand, who regard the Self 
as identical with the "no-consciousness*" in deep-sleep misunder¬ 
stand its nature, because there can be no consciousness either 
of the objective world or of the Self involved in deep-sleep. The 
true Self could c^ly be the Self-conscious Being shining in his own 
light, thinking of notbiug but his own thought, the Poli<rt$ poii<r€<iog of 
Aristotle, the supremeR ^eojetic Being, the eternal Self-spectator: 

' ^ 

SI [Hittory of Indiin Philonophy t Vol. z] 



CHAPTER SEVENTH 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF UPANISHADIC TEXTS 

XV— The Taittiriya Upanishad. 

1. The Doctrine of the Unificant. —The Taittiriya Upani¬ 
shad is one of the famous Upanishads of the older canon, deser¬ 
vedly taking its place alongside of the great Upanishads, the 
Chhandogya and the Brihadaranyaka, and affording us like them a 
very excellent illustration of the way in which all sorts of philo¬ 
logical, cosmological, physiological, psychological, ethical, meta¬ 
physical and mystical thoughts might be huddled up together to 
constitute an Upanishad, although that fact need not detract 
from the value of the great contribution which this Upanishad 
has undoubtedly made to Indian philosophical literature generally, 
—if only one were to judge by the many quotations from this 
Upanishad which occur in all Vedantic writings. But as it is 
not necessary for our purposes to go into the extra-philosopliical 
problems raised in the Upanishad, we shall confine ourselves only 
to those which have some philosophical value. And the first of 
such that comes for notice is the curious theory of union which is 
advanced in chapter one, section three. In the celestial region, we 
are told, the Earth and the Heaven are united together in Ether, the 
instrument of unification being the Wind. In the world of light 
Fife and the Sun are united together in the Water (of the clouds), 
the unification being effected by lightning. In the field of knowledge 
the Teacher and the Pupil are united together in Learning, the means 
of unification being Instruction. In the human world the Mother and 
the Father are united together in the Off*^pring, the instrument of 
unification being the Procreative process. In the physiological 
sphere, the Lower-jaw and the Upper-jaw are united together in 
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Speech, the means of unification l^ing the Tongue. — Were it 
merely for the details of the discussion, we would scarcely have 
attributed any -importance to the peculiar doctrine hithertofore 
mentioned. What we are concerned with, however, is the doc¬ 
trine of the Unificant, which is implied in this peculiar theory of 
union. The elements which are united together are of little con¬ 
sequence, as well as the fact of their union. It is only the idea of 
the instrument of union which is relevant for our purposes from 
the philosophical point of view. The Upanishad does not further 
develop the doctrine. 

2. A Contribution to Mystic Physiology. —A very impor¬ 
tant, though at the same time cryptic, contribution to mystic phy¬ 
siology is made in section 6 of this chapter by a sage whose identity 
remains unknown,* when he imparts to his disciple named PrS- 
chlna-yogya his doctrine of the relation of the soul (which is located 
according to him in the human heart) to its overlord the Brah¬ 
man, supposed to reside in the head. The teacher of Prichlna- 
yogya teUa us how the soul in the heart moves by a passage through 
the bones of the palate right up to the skull where the hair are made 
to part, to meet on its way the Brahman, its overlord and master. 
It is important to remember that while the soul in the heart is 
characterised as the Manomaya Purusha, the Brahman that resides 
in the brain is called the Manasas-pati. For a proper understand¬ 
ing of the peculiar theory advanced by this philosopher, it may not 
be amiss for us to quote his actual words. " What is known as the 
space inside the heart, therein is this immortal Golden Person of the 
nature of mind (namely, the Soul). What is known as hanging like 
a nipple between the bones of the palate—through it lies the passage 
to the Lord, right up to where the hair are made to part between the 

bones of the human skull. BhUh .... Bhuvah _ Svah _ Mahah — 

the (last) word being uttered, the Soul joins its over-lord, the Brah¬ 
man, obtains autonomy, and becomes the master of speech, the mas¬ 
ter of vision, the master of audition, the master of knowledge. Nay, 
it even becomes identical with the Brahman whose body is ether, 
whose nature is truth, in whom the Pr3^ rejoice and the mind 
* The Vhrtikakara (i. laS) idmtifies him with MUflehamasya. 
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is delighted, and who is full of tranquillity, and immortal. Worship 
thus, 0 Prachina-yogya.*' A great deal of difficulty has been 
occasioned in the right interpretation of this passage. There is 
no doubt that there is an implication in this passage that the 
sense centres, as well as the intellect centre, are situated in the 
brain, inasmuch as we are told that the Soul obtains mastery over 
these after moving to the brain from the heart. Yet the actual 
path of the Soul's journey to Brahman cannot be traced without 
difficulty. What is the nipple-like organ through which, accord¬ 
ing to the teacher of Prachinayogya, lies the way to Brahman ? 
Is it the Uvula, or the pituitary body ? Deussen and Max Muller 
have both understood it to be the Uvula. But the expression 
" antarem tdluke*' can hardly be reconciled with this interpretation, 
inasmuch as the Uvula does not lie between the bones of the palate, 
but behind them. Are we then to understand that the Upanisha- 
dic philosopher is referring to the pituitary body which is situated 
just above the pair of the bones of the hard palate ? On the latter 
interpretation we could understand the philosopher to mean that 
the Soul in the heart could travel along the course of the sympa¬ 
thetic nerves through the pituitary body to meet its overlord in 
the lateral ventricle, around which, in the grey matter, are situated 
the various special sense-centres, over which it is described as ob¬ 
taining mastery. The Uvula-interpretation, on the contrary, favours 
the hanging " appearance of the organ as well as the traditional 
supposition of the union of the Soul with Brahman in the ecstatic en¬ 
joyment of mystic nectar oozing through Uvula into the pharynx 
from the ventricles of the brain. It is hard to determine exactly 
what the teacher of PrSchlnayogyahadin mind when he imparted 
his mystic physiologic wisdom to his disciple. One cannot be sure 
that he was interested in anatomy enough to be able to trace the ac¬ 
tual path of connection between the heart and the brain through the 
sympathetic nerves and the pituitary body, or in occultism enough 
to envisage the union of the Soul and the Brahman by means of 
the Uvula which he found inexplicably hanging in the human throat. 

3. Doctrine of Quintuple Existence.—W e go on next to 
discuss the doctrine of quintuple existence taught in the seventh 
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section of this chapter. The author of the Taittirlya Upanishad it 
would seem has taken his cue from Brihadaranyaka i. 4 . 17 , and 
generalised his problem so as to make the quintuple arrangement 
applicable to all physical as well as physiological existences. Thus 
we are told that in the cosmic sphere, the following elements are 
arranged in sets of five each : the earth, the mid-region, the sky, the 
main quarters, and the intermediate quarters; the fire, the wind, 
the sun, the moon, and the stars; water, herbs, trees, ether, and 
the body. While so far as ph 5 ^iology is concerned we have the 
following new sets of five : Pr§na, VySna, ApSna, Udana, and 
SamSna; skin, flesh, muscle, bone, and marrow; and finally, eye, 
ear, mind, speech and touch.* The essence of the teaching is that 
whatever exists must be regarded as a compound of five different 
elements and therefore amenable to a five-fold division. 

4. SupREMUM Bonum. —The question that is raised in the ninth 
section of the first chapter concerns itself with the determination 
of what should be regarded as the highest virtue. An allusion is 
made to the opinions of three previous sages, namely, Rathitara, 
PauruSishti, and Naka Maudgalya. Rathitara maintained that 
the highest virtue was Truth. PauruSishti said that Penance con¬ 
stituted the highest virtue. While Naka Maudgalya supposed 
that it was merely the Study and Instruction of the Vedas which 
constituted the highest virtue of man. The author of the section 
under consideration, however, seems to be of opinion, that no one of 
these might be singly regarded as being the highest virtue. In fact 
he holds that for the Supremum Bonum a number of virtues 
are necessary. It is true that he reiterates the moral efficacy of 
the Study and Instruction of the Vedas; still, other virtues are no 
less prominent. Thus, for example, we have from him a detailed 
enumeratien of different virtues which might be taken in their 
entirety to constitute the Supremum Bonum, The Right and the 
True, Penance and Restraint, Tranquillity and Sacrifice, Hospita¬ 
lity and Social duty, \Marriage and Procreation,—^which last in¬ 
volves an unbroken continuity of the family—all these might 
be regarded, as a whole, to constitute the highest good of man. 

* Substituted for the **breath'* of the Brihad&raB3raka, 
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We have, in general, very few passages in the Upanishads which 
are purely ethical in their nature. The present passage is one of 
them, and it is worth noting that the ethics of this passage is 
purely an a priori ethics, unconcerned and uninfluenced by any 
metaphysical considerations. We have here, in short, an unmeta¬ 
physical moral philosophy, and an attempt at a classification of the 
moral virtues which are essential for securing the highest good 
of man. 

5. A Moral Exhortation. —^Another important moral exhor- 
‘-'tation occurs a little later (i. ii) in this same chapter in a section 
which from the ethical point of view might be regarded as one of 
the most important sections in the whole of Upanishadic philoso¬ 
phy. Here again, we have an unmetaphysical ethical philoso¬ 
phy imparted by a teacher to his disciple as he is about to part 
from the master after having finished his course of studies. The 
passage where this moral exhortation occurs is quoted so often and 
in such widely different contexts that it is sacrcely necessary for us 
to translate it word for word. We may only note in general the 
value which it attaches to the inculcation of certain moral virtues. 
Truthfulness and Duty, the Study and Instruction of the Vedas, 
Sacrifice and Procreation, are preached in this section with an equal 
earnestness as in the last. But there are certain further points of moral 
advice which it is necessary for us to note carefully. In the first place, 
we are told that Greatness for greatness sake must not be shunned; 
in fact, it is the duty of man to try to secure Greatness in life* 
Secondly, the eudaemonist aspect of ethics is clearly brought to 
the fore when it is maintained that one must try to secure Good 
at all costs. Then again, certain aspects of social duty are en¬ 
joined when the mother and the father are apotheosised, as well as 
the guest and the teacher. We are told also that the fees of the 
teacher must be paid after the completion of one's instruction in 
his house. Fourthly, the duty of Charity is taught with a very 
"clever analysis of the motives of charitable actions. These, we 
are told, must be inspired with feelings of sincerity, modesty, and 
fear. Then again, there should be no joyless charity, nor any 
charity which does not take into account the merits of the case 
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and is not therefore based upon feelings of appreciation. Finally^ 
an injunction is given that only blameless actions must be perform¬ 
ed, with a very subtle and clever analysis of the Standard of Vir¬ 
tue. Hie conduct of the good, we are told, must always be regard¬ 
ed as the type and the pattern of duty; and wherever the^moral 
agent is in doubt in regard to the morality of a particular course of 
action, his conduct must be regulated according to the instruc¬ 
tions of those who are better able to judge -than himself, provided 
these latter are not too rigoristic, though they are devoted to 
duty for duty's sake. The analysis of the motives of good con¬ 
duct which is presented in this section is a very close and subtle 
one, and by the establishment of the true standard of morality it 
puts us in mind of a similar dictum from Aristotle who tells us 
that our conduct must be guided by the judgment of those who 
have a better insight into matters than our own selves. 

6 . The Mystical Scroll of TriSahku. —From no other pas¬ 
sage is the composite character of the Taittiriya Upanishad better 
apparent than from that abrupt little section which contains the 
mystic utterances of TriSahku after he had attained self-realisa¬ 
tion. This section is connected neither with what precedes it nor 
with what follows. It stands entirely by itself and the^cryptic 
formulation of its ideas has offered a standing obstacle to Upani- 
shadic interpreters. Some have supposed that it contains the 
Teaching of the Veda according to Trifethku; others have under¬ 
stood it to be merely the Word of Knowledge of Trifeihku. But the 
meaning of the section might become clear only if we understand 
that it contains the utterances of TriSahku after (anu) he had 
come to realise the Self.* TriSahku tells us that he is the ** mover 
of the tree." VTiat is the " tree " to which he is referring ? It 
may be " the tree of the world " as some interpreters have under¬ 
stood it, or it may even mean '‘the tree of the body.'' The body is 
often-times characterised as a tree, as in the passage samane Vfikshe 
pwusho nifMgmh (Mundaka iii. i. 2 , §vetfii§vatara iv. 7 ). Trifehku. 
tells us that after coming to the knowledge of the Self, he felt as if 

^ The VSxtikak&ra (i. 138 ) also says—TriSankor Brahmabhhtaaya hy* 
irsbaih samdariiaiiam param. 
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he could move the tree of his body or even the tree of the w<xcld« 
Further he tells us that his glory is like the top of a mountain/’ 
The i)oet TukSrSm has expressed that when he had come to .the 
knowledge of Self, he felt as if he stood otk a mountain, lit a like 
spirit must we understand the mystic utterances, of Trifiahktt. 
TriSafiku tells us further that he is ” pure* in his origin.” This 
means probably that he regards source from which he came as 
being the purity of divine life. He tells us also that he is ” like the 
immortal Being in the Sun.” ^ This is what he apparently experi¬ 
ences by way of a mystie identification of the personality within 
him and the personality in the Sun—an idea which occurs in many 
Upanishadic passages. Trifeinku tells us furthermore that he is 
” the most supreme treasure ” in himself. May it not be that a 
mystic regards his Self as of priceless value ? And may it not 
therefore be that he comes to regard himself as the repository of 
all that is precious and valuable in this world ? Finally, we are 
told that TriSahku comes to identify himself with ” the intelligent, 
the immortal, and the imperishable One.” Such high sentiments 
of the identification of the Self with Ultimate Reality could not 
come from a pupil who had merely studied the Vedas, as some 
inteipreters have understood it, but only from one who had been 
already in full possession of the secrets of spiritual realisation. 

7. A Miscellany of Points.— The second chapter of the Upa- 
nishad contains a number of short, dispersed reflections upon all 
possible topics, which are so incisive and penetrating that one must 
needs stop to consider them with some care. We are told, in the 
first place, that the three chief marks of Ultimate Reality are 
existence, consciousness, and infinity. The ontological trend of 
this characterisation of the Absolute is evident from the way in 
which it identifies the aspects of ’’existence” and ’’conscious¬ 
ness.” Over and above the elements contained in the ontological 
argument we have here the element of both special and temporal 
infinity as a further characteristic of Brahman.—Secondly, we have 
in this chapter a very important contribution to cosmogony. Ac¬ 
cording to our author cosmogony is not a process of creation but 
of emanation. But while the ordinary connotation of the idea of 
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e^rpt^tion is that what emanates is to be understood as illusory, 
the value of our author's conception of emanation lies in the fact 
that it must be understood in the realistic sense. From the Brahman 
proceeds ether, from ether air, from air fire, from fire water, from 
water earth, from earth the herbs, from the herbs food: and it is from 
food that man is produced. The main interest of this theory of ema- 
natory cosmogony, however, lies in the explanation of the origin 
of man from Anm or food. This leads him, as we shall see later, to 
posit the ''Annamaya Ko^" as the first external clothing of the real 
man. — Then, thirdly, we have a suggestion in this chapter of the idea 
of thought-force when we are told that he who meditates on the 
Ultimate Reality as non-existence shall himself cease to be, while, 
he who meditates on it as real existence shall himself share in the 
life ever-lasting. This is a constantly recurring theme in the Upani- 
shads. We have seen in the ChhSndogya Upanishad that whoso¬ 
ever meditates on God as light comes himself to be endowed with 
brilliance. A little later, in the third chapter of the TaittirIya 
Upanishad (iii. lo), we are also told that if we meditate on Brah¬ 
man as support, we shall ourselves get support; if as greatness, 
we shall ourselves become great; if as mind, we shall ourselves 
receive honour; if as '' Parimara, " round about {pari} us shall die 
(mri) all the enemies who hate us. — Then, fourthly, we have 
the idea of a personalistic creation suggested to as when it is said 
that after the Creator had sent forth all the things of the world 
he himself entered into them, and having entered them, became 
both Sat and Tyat, i, e., what is manifest and what is not mani¬ 
fest, what is defined and what is not defined, what is supported 
and what is not supported, what is conscious as well as what is 
not conscious, what is real as well as what is not real. In fact, 
the Creator became All (ii. 6 ). — Over against this, fifthly, we have 
another theory of creation, viz. that whatever evolved evolved from 
a primary Not-Being; that Not-Being was chronologically prior to 
Being; and that it was from Being that everjdhing that exists 
later proceeded (ii. 7 ). This doctrine is probably to be understood as 
the doctrine of the ‘'pQrvapaksha," as later commentators have takon 
it. But there is nothing to forbid us in supposing that the doctrine 
32 [History of Indian Philosophy: Vol. 2] 
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of Not-Being as the ap-)^ of all things was actually held by certain 
thinkers in Upanishadic times.— Sixthly, we have in this chapter 
(ii. 7 ) a very clever and acute psychological analysis of the emotion 
of fear. We are told that the emotion of fear proceeds from an 
artificial dichotomy of existence into Self and not-Self. For him 
who has realised the oneness of things what fear can there be ?— 
asks the author of the Taittirlya Upanishad. In fact, it is only 
when there is an idea of a " heteros" that fear proceeds.—Seventhly, 
we have in this Upanishad (ii. 8 ) a reminiscence of the Kathopani- 
shad (II. iii. 3 ) when our author tries to account for the existence 
of God from the consideration that all the cosmical forces seem to 
work only in terror of Him; thus it is only in terror of Him that the 
Wind blows, or the Sun rises, or Death runs away. It is important 
to notice that instead of the ordinary argument of design, our 
author uses the argument of terror. For teleology, he substitutes 
theophobia; and he carries his argument for the proof of God’s 
existence at the point of the bayonet. Finally, we are told in a 
very lofty strain (ii. 9 ) that he who has realised God is not distress¬ 
ed by the ordinary thoughts about good and evil; he does not ask 
himself like an ordinary person why he did not do^ood or why he 
did only bad actions. One who has realised God goes beyond both 
good and evil, and ceases to be tormented by the ordinary human 
conceptions about them; becatise, apparently, according to our 
author, both good and evil are negated in God. 

8 . The Doctrine of Sheaths. —^We now proceed to consider 
in some detail the doctrine of the Five Sheaths which seems to have 
been advanced only in the Taittirlya among the Upanishads of 
the older canon. It would be necessary to handle this doctrine 
with some care, inasmudi as its inner meaning has very- often been 
misunderstood by writers on VedSntic subjects. The (doctrine, in 
brief, is as follows: " Within this physical body which is made 
up df food, is another body whidi is made up of vital air; the for- 
iher is filled with the latter which is like unto the shape of man. 
More internal than the body which is made up of vital air is anothw 
body which consists of mind; the former is filled with the lattor 
which is again like unto the shape of man. More intern^ yet than the 
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mental body is another body which is fnll of intelligence; the for¬ 
mer is filled with the latter which is again like unto the shape of 
man. Finally, still more internal than this body of intelligence is 
another body consisting of bliss; the fotmer is filled with the latter 
which also is like unto the shape of man." Here we are told that 
there are various bodies pent up within this our physical body, as 
if our ph3reical body should be like unto a Pandora’s box; that 
the wise man is he who knows that there are what may be called 
by sufferance the ph5^ical, astral, mental, intuitional and beatific 
" bodies ’’ of man; that every internal body is enclosed within an 
external one; and finally, that all these bodies are made in the 
pattern of man. The question arises—What is the real significance 
of these so-called bodies ? Among a certain class of modem in¬ 
terpreters especially, this theory has assumed quite an extraordinary 
importance. The etheric double they say, is exactly like the shape 
of the human body ; that it lingers a few days after the death of 
the physical body; that the etheric double of a child lingers only 
for three days after its death ; but that in the case of an adult it 
may linger for a sufficiently long time to allow for the period of 
mourning; that in dreams while we are having the curious expe¬ 
rience of flying like a bird in mid-air, of swimming like a fish in 
the sea, it is our etheric double which, by a kind of endosmosis, is 
transmitting its experience into our ph5rsical body; that the scheme 
of the bodies mentioned in the Upanishads is only a description of 
the “ manifest ” bodies of man: and that over and above these are 
two more " unmanifest " bodier which may be called the Monadic 
and the Divine, the Anupadaka and the Adi, or in Buddhistic 
terminology, the ParinirvSna and the MahSparinirvSm. So tar 
as we apprehend it, the general mistake of this theory consists in 
understanding words for things: in refusing to see that what are 
by sufferance styled the " bodies ” of man in the Upanishads are 
nothing more than mere allegorical representations of caictain 
psydiofogical conceptions. Man is made up of a physical bdl | | |t - 
of vital air, of mind and intellect, and of the faculty which enal^i* 
him to enjoy an ecstatic de»p(a. This is all that is meant by the 
passage in question. To ignore its merely psychological aspect 
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and to proceed to erect an occultist philosophy upon the doctrine 
would, be scarcely justifiable. The great Samkara did recognise 
the KoSas, but he, understood them as having merely an ideal 
existence. We have in thought (viveka), he soys, to go behind 
each one of the five Ko§as, and to find our true Self beyond physi¬ 
cal body, beyond the life-principle, beyond mind and intellect, 
beyond even our beatific consciousness. He wavers, however, in 
his commentary on the Brahma Sutra i. i. 19 as well as on the 
Taittirlya Upanishad, in deciding as to whether we should identify 
the Brahman with beatific consciousness, or whether we have to 
penetrate even behind it to find the Brahman; but in any case, 
he insists that the Ko§as or Sheaths have no real existence. 

9. The Metaphysical Significance of the Doctrine of 
Sheaths. —That the words Anna, Pram, Manas, VijfiSna, and" 
Ananda'' are not to be understood as signifying veritable sheaths 
may be seen by a reference to the third chapter of our Upanishad, 
where the author is discussing what should be regarded as the 
apXn of things; and he rules out of order theories which regard 
matter,'* *‘life," mind," or " intellect " as such a first principle, 
and comes to the conclusion that " intuitive bliss " alone deserves 
to be regarded as the source of Reality. The world is according to 
him neither idea, nor imagination, but intuitive bliss! " That 

from which things are bom," he says " that by which they live 
when born, and that to which they repair, and into which they are 
resolved: that is to be understood"as Brahman. Would it be too 
much to ask our readers to note the extremely analogous way in 
which, according to Aristotle, the early Greek cosmologists con¬ 
ceived of their primary substance ? *E^ oJ yap ccrriv ^cmavra ra 

opra^ Kat ov yiyperai irp&rop^ koI els 0 (pOeiperat reXevra'lop 

.ToOro CTOiX^iop Kai ravrrip apx^P (t>a<rtp e^ipai r&p opt<jOP — 

(Meta. i. 3). Anyhow, the author of the third chapter of our Upanishad 
makes Bhrigu approach his father Vanina, and ask him about the 
nature of Ultimate Reality. The father directs him to practise penance 
and learn the truth for himself; he only gives him the hint that 
the Ultimate Principle should be one ** from which things spring, in 
which they live,'and into which they are finally resolved.'* The 
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boy after practising penance returns to his father and tells him 
that food (or matter) may be regarded as the principle of things. 
The father is not satisfied, and asks him to practise penance again. 
Then the son Qpmes back with the answer that the vital air may 
be regarded as the principle, and so on. The father is not satisfied 
with the successive answers which his son brings, telling him that 
the Ultimate Reality is to be regarded as being mind, or intellect; 
and when the son finally brings the answer that it may be the 
beatific consciousness which is the source of all things whatsoever, 
the story abruptly ends and we have no means of knowing whether 
the father was satisfied with the final answer. We are only 
told that this piece of knowledge shall be for ever known 
as the BhSrgavl VarunI VidyS, and that this is “ exalted in the 
highest heaven,'’ meaning thereby that it will be honoured even 
amongst the gods. The trend of this story, as our readers may 
observe, is evidently to point out the cosmo-metaphysical signifi¬ 
cance of the five conceptions which have for by-gone ages supplied 
the pabulum for an occultist philosophy concerning the vestures 
of the human body. 

10. The Beatific Calculus.— Reverting a little to the second 
chapter, we find that its last but one section makes a very important 
contribution to aesthetico-moral philosophy in a theory of the 
*‘beatific calculus.” With the audacious vision of a gifted thinker, 
the author of the section proceeds to outline for us a scheme of the 
calculus of bliss. It is to be noted that he is concerned not with 
the conception of happiness as ordinarily understood, but with the 
conception of bliss, which is evidently a conception superior to that 
of happiness. The central idea underlying his treatment of the 
problem is that a commensuration of all beatific values is possi¬ 
ble ; that as soon as the unit is determined as well as the standard 
of measurement, the mensuration of all intermediate values be¬ 
comes evidently possible. What then is the unit which our philo¬ 
sopher adopts for the commensuration of all beatific values? 
Take for granted, he says, that there is a young man who is noble- 
bom and learned, who is swift and strong and powerful, endowed 
likewise with the lord-ship of the earth, which brings in its train 
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unimaginable wealth and gloiy. The bliss of such a man might be 
taken as the unit by which a mensuration of higher values may be 
made. What is the maximum quantity to be measured ? Our 
author maintains that it is evidently the bliss which belongs by 
right of acquisition to the sage who has realised the Brahman. 
How then to establish an equation between the unit and the stand¬ 
ard ?—that is the problem for our philosopher. A rich and young 
and noble man’s bliss is the unit by which the beatific state of 
the demi-gods could be measured.* The beatific state of the 
demi-gods is the unit for the mensuration of the bliss of the gods. 
The bliss of the gods is the unit for the mensuration of the bliss of 
the King of gods. The bliss of the King of gods is itself a unit by 
which the bliss of Brahman might be measured. And, is it not 
wonderful, asks our author that each and all of these quantities of 
bliss belong in their fulness to the sage who has realised the highest 
Brahman in himself ? Such a sage enjoys all the degrees of bliss 
afore-mentioned, for the simple reson that he is always in the en¬ 
joyment of the highest. The aesthetic aspect of the beatific 
calculus, however, immediately gives way in our philosopher’s 
hands to the moral, and we are told—^sorae persons might consider 
this to be even a bathos from the aesthetic standpoint,—that the 
highest bliss of the sage afore-mentioned consists in being ** free 
from all desires.” Is it not desirelessness which is the highest 
mark of such an ideal sage, asks our author; and if so, does not 
desirelessness itself constitute the highest bliss imaginable ? It 
thus happens that the aesthetic Ananda of our philosopher gives 
away to a conception closely akin to the Stoic airaOeia, or the 
Epicurean arapa^la, and we are told with all the gravity of a 
rigoristic moral philosopher that it is only he who has left in him 
no desires to fulfil that may be said to have realised all desires 
imaginable. 

11 . The Song of Unitive Life. —Finally, we have to take 
note of an im|)drtant contribution to the description of the unitive 

♦ Through intermediate stages, each possessing a hundred times more bliss 
than the preceding. There are teu such stages in the present passage, but 
only six in the corresponding Brihadftrabyaka passage. 
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life of a mystic which occurs at the end of the Taittiil3^ Upauishad. 
He who has realised the oneness of existence, says our author, 
ipso facto reaches beyond the sweep of physical, etheric, mental, 
intuitive, and e^en beatific existence, and sits down singing the song 
of universal unity. “ Oh, wonderful 1 wonderful 1 wonderful!” he 
exclaims. “ Am I not myself all this material existence ? Am I 
not also the sole enjoyer of it all ? Am I not again the maker of 
their unity ?” This is as much as to say that, according to our 
author, the mystic identifies himself with all the objective as well 
as the subjective world, as also with the subject-object relation. 
Such'a seer sits down on the pedestad of spiritual glory, continuing 
his song of unitive life : " I am the first-bom of all creation; I am 
older than the gods ; I am the navel of immortality. He that gives 
me keeps me. I envelope the whole universe with light as of the 
Sun.” Such m}ratic utterances about the experience of a unitive 
life from the pedestal of spiritual glory are scanty in all human 
literature ; but as they come from an Upanishadic seer of such 
great antiquity, they are invested with an ineffable grandeur, and 
a force that is absolutely irresistible. 

xvi.—T he ChhAgaleya Upanishad. 

12. The Essentials of a Brahmin. —^The sages once held a 
sacrificial session on the bank of the Sarasvatl. And they debar¬ 
red from the Initiation Kavasha AilQsha as being the son of a 
maid-servant. Said they; ” This is contrary to Rik and Yajus, 
contrary to SSman.” He asked, "Revered Sirs! That you come 
to the session, recite the Riks, the Yajus, and the SSmans— 
through the greatness of what is all this ?" They replied: " We 
are Brahmins, and that is [permitted] to us.” Kavasha again 
asked: “ Inasmuch as you are thus going through the Initiation 
and debarring me from it, what is it by virtue of which you are 
Brahmins ?” They answered: “ The fact that they performed our 
Inrth-rites by and Yajus formulas and kissed our head and 
performed the Upanayana—^because of that we .«e Brahmins.” 
Thei^pon the maid-servant's son pointy to the Brahmins Atreya 
the AcchBvEka whose corpse was lying hard by, and said: ” That 
peribnnance of birth-rites by i^lik and Yajus formulas, and Um 
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kissing of the head, and the Upanayana—was it wanting to this 
[corpse] ?” What is that ?**-they asked. He replied : In the 
Naimisha forest these Sunakas held a session. They had this 
Atreya as their AcchavSka who recited everything: be it YSjySs, 
or AnuvSkySs, or PrStaranuvSka, or Praiiga, or AjyS, or Marut- 
vatlya; be it also the mantras to accompany the decorating of the 
Mahavira pot, or those by which the Fire is circumambulated, or 
King Soma purchased, or the juice pressed from it, or the second 
pressing made the next day, or the juice dedicated ; whether it be 
the Trivrit chant or PaftchadaiSa or Saptada^a or £kavim§a : Where 
has all that departed from him ?** The Brahmins were at a loss 
to find the answer. And so they all together repaired to Kavasha 
and said : Do you teach (up-naya) us.** But he, smiling, replied : 
“ Look well and do not make a mistake. Surely a low-bom one 
cannot be a teacher to the highest persons !’* “ Do not formally 

teach us, if you like : but you it is that must show us the way," 
persisted the Brahmins nevertheless. Thereupon Kavasha Ailusha 
advised the Brahmins to go together to Kurukshetra and wait 
upon " those there who were leading the life of children.** The 
proud and elderly Brahmins did not like to be sent to mere children 
for instruction, but finally went to Kurukshetra and approached 
the Child-sages. These knew as the Brahmins were approaching 
them that they wanted such and such a thing, and said: Why 
do you approach us the Child-sages, being as you are great house¬ 
holders and great experts in the Scriptures ? There surely are 
other great house-holders and great experts in the Scriptures in 
the Kurukshetra ?** At that the Brahmins looked at each other's 
face, and thought that it was not in vain that Kavasha told them 
to repair to these very Child-sages. And they said : " You utter 
words transcending those of the most revered ones in that you haye 
divined our thoughts as though some one here were to winby j| - 
dice-throw what is in our mind. And, accordingly, here are w 
approaching yfii os those free from malice and full of credence." 

13. The j^RiviNG Cijariot.— ^The Child-sages asked : " What ia 
it that you seek from us ?" The Brahmins replied: " In the 
Naimisha forest these Sunakas held a session. They ha<f A^ya 
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as their AcchSvSka who recited everything and was an expert in all 
,, sacrificial matters. Where has all his knowledge departed from him 
in that he is lying down the way a corpse lies down 7” The Child- 
Images answered : ** The Ancients have indeed enjoined upon us the 
rule not to teach those that have not been in residence [as pupils] 

^ for a year. Reside, therefore, for a year and you will know.*'— 
^And they stayed one year. At the end of the period the Child- 
sages, wishing to instruct the Brahmins, took them out with them 
and went along the highways. Anon they came upon a chariot 
undergoing driving exercise for pleasure. And the Child-sages in¬ 
quired : " Do you notice this ? What is it ?** ‘It is but a chariot. 
Gentle Sirs I**—“ Quite so : What manner of a thing is it ?** Replied 
the Brahmins: “Just as an advancing ocean with its transverse 
up-tossing waves would bounce forward bearing aloft the glittering 
fish, even so does the chariot bound forward following the move¬ 
ment of the galloping horses; just as one who is a competitor 
would run the race with the rival-runner, even so is this chariot 
racing in sport. Just as this horse is galloping hither and thither 
and from this side to that, is roaring, is taking a bounce and would 
anon drop down, even so does the chariot gallop hither and 
thither and from this side to that, roars, takes a bound and anon 
drops down. And just as a horse would carry the King or may-be 
a" loyal officer to the resting place, even so would this chariot 
carry the charioteer to the resting place.**— Asked the Child-sages: 
“ And are you sure of this ?** Quite sure,** they replied. And 
they all kept on along the track of the same chariot until they 
(iitme to the end of the journey at evening time. 

14. The Resting Chariot. —^Towards the evening, as the driver 
unyoked the horses and went away leaving the chariot behind, it 
^tvwbled down. " Did you mark how it fares Nvith it now ?**— 
incjuired the Child-sages. The Brahmins replied : ** Just as we see a 
bundle of fuel tied up, even so we see the chariot lying outstretched 
on the ground, powerless. It neither moves, nor t^ns, nor goes 
a^y^'* At that the Child-sages asked : “ If it has become like that 
whsft is that has departed from it ?" " The driver of course/'— 
** QijiUf 90, my gtotle Sirs I" resumed the Sages. “The soul is the 

$S [ History of Indian Philosophy i Vol. 2 ] 
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Impeller of this body, the senses the horses, the veins the straps, the 
bones the reins, blood the lubricant, volition the whip, speech the 
creaking, and skin the outer top. And just as the chariot abanp 
doned by the driver would neither move nor creak, even so does 
this body, abandoned by the intelligent Atman, neither speak nor 
move nor breathe ; it putrefies and dogs may run at it and crows 
alight upon it and vultures tear it and jackals devour it 1” Thereat 
the Brahmins at once knew; and they touched the feet of the 
Child-sages and said : " We have not the wherewith to repay this 
and they folded their hands in reverence. — Thus has the revered 
Chhagaleya declared. And here are the verses*— 

As a chariot-frame, by the driver abandoned. 

Moves not a whit ahead. 

Even so does this our body appear. 

Of intelligent Atman bereft. 

What to the chariot the fellies and wheels. 

What poles, and yoke, and top. 

What the whip, and thong, and yoke-pin: 

So to the body its manifold parts. 

And when the human frame collapses, 

And the organs cease to function. 

The laments and wails of friends and relatives 
Naught to the body avail. 

xvii—K a^ha Upanishad. 

16. The Katha Upanishad and the BhagavadgitI. —The 
Kathopanishad is one of the most famous of the Major Upanishads, 
and it is one of the few Upanishads which try to commingle 
Poetry and Philosophy. In many parts the Ka^a seems to be the 
prototype of the BhagavadgltS, as for instance in the image of the 
A^vattha tree with its root turned upwards and its. brandies 
wending downwards (II. iii. i), or in the inter-relation of sense, 
mind, intellect and Self (I. iii. lo), or yet again in the description 
of the Atman as veritably unborn, immortal and eternal, and as 
neither killed nor killer (I. ii, 18 - 19 ). But more than any of 

* Tho last verse and a half, wanting In the Ms., is sappUed^fron the 
P«rso*Latm yeridon, 
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resemblances stands the great resemblance of the dialogue and the 
d^iouement of the two philosophical poems. Thus, whereas in 
the Bhagavadglta Krishna becomes the teacher of Arjuna, it is Yama, 
the God of Death, that becomes the teacher of Nachiketas in the 
Kathopanishad. What right Yama, the God of Death, had to 
become the imparter of spiritual wisdom to Nachiketas, we do not 
know. It was probably imagined that, as the God of Death, Yama 
would be the fittest person to describe the fate of man after death: 

' Compare Rv. x, 135. At one time Yama might also have been, 
like the Sun whose robe seems to have fallen upon his shoulder, the 
object of highest worship amongst a section of the people. In 
the MBh. at any rate Yama does play the part of a great moral 
teacher. The question of immediate philosophical importance, how¬ 
ever, is not who the spiritual teacher is, but what the value is of 
^ the spiritual wisdom that is imparted; and it is from this point 
of view that the Kathopanishad may be said to stand on a level 
in no way second to that of the Song Celestial.'' As in the case of 
the BhagavadgitS so in the case of the Kathopanishad, attempts 
have been made and will continue to be made to distinguish the 
earlier from the later portions; but the great worth of the Katho¬ 
panishad, as of the Bhagavadglta, does nor lie in the antiquarian 
pabulum which it affords, but in the spiritual wisdom that is im¬ 
parted therein. 

16. The Narrative Prelude. —The story which forms the 
basis of the philosophical instruction in the Kathopanishad is al¬ 
ready well-known. Nachiketas, the son of VSjaSravasa, is a very 
devout young boy who, learning that his father was giving over 
all his wealth to the Brahmins at a sacrifice, asks, “ To whom 
wouldst thou give me, father ?" The father is silent, but on re¬ 
peated inquiries from Nachiketas, tells him that he intends to make 
him over to the God of Death. Nachiketas thereupon goes to the 
abode of the God of Death, where the God meets him, and being 
pleased at the arrival of a guest like Nachiketas, offers him any 
three boons he may choose. By the first boon Nachiketas asks to be 
reconciled with his father; by the second he desires to attain the 
knowledge of the Celestial Fire; by the third he desires to be in- 
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stnicted as to the state of the Soul after death. The first two boons 
the God of Death has no difficulty in fulfilling for Nachiketas. Yama 
tells Nachiketas that he would be reconciled with his father on his 
return below, and that the Celestial Fire whose knowledge Nachike¬ 
tas was seeking from Yama would be known in future as Nachike¬ 
tas Fire.'* But the God refuses to impart to him any knowledge ab¬ 
out the condition of the Soul after death. He tells him that even 
the gods had failed to get possession of this knowledge, which was 
the subtlest of all kinds of knowledge, and that therefore Nachiketas % 
had rather choose sons and grand-sons, cattle, elephants and horses, 
any amount of gold, kingdom and longevity, damsels impossible 
for any human being to obtain, or any other boon he may be pleased 
to choose. Nachiketas refuses point-blank to be satisfied with any 
of the offers that Yama makes him. He points out the perishable¬ 
ness of the mortal body, and the transiency of all happiness depen¬ 
dent thereon. He would be satisfied with no other boon save the 
knowledge of the state of the Soul after death. 

17 . The Eschatological Problem Mooted. —The philosophi¬ 
cal romance of the Kathopanishad begins with the above narra¬ 
tive prelude. Nachiketas, we may well believe, is merely giving 
vent to one of the most gnawing problems that affect the human 
mind—What happens to the Soul after the falling away of the phy¬ 
sical body ? We are not concerned here very much with the futile 
controversy that has raged between certain interpreters of this 
Upanishad as to whether Nachiketas was only desiring to seek the 
knowledge of the condition of the liberated Soul, or the state of 
every Soul after the dissolution of the human tenement. If we try 
to interpret the Kathopanishad without any theoretical prepos¬ 
session or "any theological bias, verse I. i. 6 makes it evident that 
the question which Nachiketas asks is quite general in its reference 
to the destiny of each and every Soul, as if its incarnation in 
any specific form were analogous with the appearance of the crops 
year after* year in the fields. The question is one that,through 
all lands and through all ages, man has asked times and again. 
Every human soul that leaves this world is the fore-runner of maii^ 
that may have to leave it; in the nudst of many, again, that le^ve 
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it at any particular moment, does also leave every Soul that goes 
Death-ward (I. i. 5).* The body seems to fall down. What vestige 
remains behind of the Soul which so long inspired it (II. ii. 4) ? 

Is the Soul entirely annihilated ? Are they right who say that it 
ceases to be, or does it continue to live in a future state of existence 
(I. i. 20) ? These questions trouble every human being who has 
suffered the pangs of the loss of persons whom he has cherished 
almost as dearly as his own life. Nachiketas, however, has no 
occasion for the inquiry in the shape in which we have put it, but 
the author of the Kathopanishad plants the philosophical impulse 
in the breast of Nachiketas only as a generalisation from his 
experiences of the eschatological thoughts of mankind in general. 

18 . Its Dogmatical Answer. —The answers which the God of 
Death gives to the queries of Nachiketas are not arrived at by any 
chain of philosophical arguments, but are merely dogmatical as¬ 
sertions about the immortality and the imperishableness of the 
human Soul. He who thinks that this world alone matters and 
not the other world—such a man comes time and again under 
my sway, says the God of Death (I. ii. 6). The Soul neither 
comes from anything nor does anything come out of him. He is 
unborn and eternal. He has existed from all eternity. He 
neither kills nor is killed (I. ii. 18-19). Moreover, says the God of 
Death, many souls have to take on a body once more, while others 
have to go according to their works and wisdom even to inhabit 
the inanimate world (II. ii. 7). The liberated Soul, on the other 
hand, is able to throw off his mortal coil finally; he is able to move 
by the up-wending nerve from the heart to the brain, while every 
other Soul moves by other nerves and 13 destined to reincarnate 
(II. iii. 16). Immortality, in other words, comes only to him who 
is able somehow to get possession of this one nerve. The ph3raio- 
logical wisdom embedded in this passage (which, it may be noted 
in passing, belongs to the later portion of the Upanishad) is quite 
curious inasmuch as it makes immortality depend on the ability 

* Another rendering of the stanza would be—“Unto many I am just in 
the prime of life; unto many again I am an adult; ( but none consideia me 
as old and of an age to die): why should Yama be anxiow to have ine ?“ 
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to enter the brain through a particular nerve emanating from the 
heart. Much more acceptable is the statement which immediately 
follows this and which says that immortality comes only to him 
who has succeeded in throwing away all his desires and in attaining 
to communion with God (Il.iii. 14). Accordingly ph5reiology can 
be said to have been made to a certain extent merely ancillary 
to theology, the introduction of this physiological feature being, 
possibly, no more than a concession to current beliefs. 

19. The Dream Approach. —It is not merely the eschatologi¬ 
cal search about the state of the Soul after death that matters in 
the Yama-Nachiketas conversation. We are also introduced to the 
other enquiry from which philosophical speculation starts, namely 
the question as to what happens to the Soul in the state of dream. 
What is it that keeps itself awake in man when the bodily tenement 
seems to have gone to rest in the state of sleep ? What is it that 
creates form after form for the satisfaction of desires in that dream- 
state (II. ii. 8) ? This is another approach to the problem of Soul. 
" That by means of which a person is able to discriminate between 
the nature of dream and the nature of wakefulness—what is that 
entity that breathes within man (II. i. 4)?’’ The state of dream is 
only a miniatiu'e form of the state of death. In either case, the 
man seems to sleep; but while in the first the forms of experience 
may probably be remembered, in the second, what time it jnay 
take the human Soul to come back (if ever) to its mortal coil, and 
what “ dreams " it may experience in that state one caimot even 
so much as imagine. It is thus that the dream-problem was, 
with the ancients, on all fours with the eschatological problem. 

20. The Parable of the Chariot. —^The eschatological en¬ 
quiry and the dream enquiry are merely out-side enquiries for the 
search after the exact nature of the Soul. We may verily caU the 
Soul the Lord of. the eleven-gated citadel if we please (II. ii. i); 
but thdt takes us not a whit nearer to a direct knowledge of 
the Soul. All psychological and physiological descriptions of the 
Soul are no more than merely inferior apologues, unless the true 
mystical turn of our enquiry makes it clear what the nature 
pf the Soul must be. Even the poetical description of the Soul ss 
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the Lord of the Chariot (I. iii. 3fi.) takes us no nearer to a mystical 
apprehension of him. It is very curious, however, that this myth 
of the Soul as the Lord of the Chariot in the Kathopanishad should 
have been almost identically worded with the Phaedrus myth of 
Plato. Chronologically it seems that the Ka^opanishad was by 
a few centuries the elder of the Phaedrus; but it is very difficult 
to trace the passage of the myth from one nation to the other. 
We would have merely stopped short of the bare mention of the 
parallelism if it had concerned itself with only a few points; but 
the extraordinary resemblance of the two descriptions down to 
the smallest details staggers us, and we must confess we do not 
know how to account for it. We reach the climax of the paurallel- 
ism when the SadaSva and the DushtS§va of the Kathopanishad 
(I. iii. 5-6) are transformed into the noble and ignoble steeds of the 
Phsedrus (246 B), one taking the soul virtue-ward and the other 
vice-ward. Whatever ethno-historical value the parallelism may 
have, it is at least evident that there is a great psycho-ethical mean¬ 
ing in the parable. The body is a chariot, says the Ka^opani- 
shad, of which the Soul is the Lord, and intellect the charioteer; 
the mind constitutes the reins, while the senses are the steeds which 
roam on the pasture-lands of worldly objects. A person whose 
mind is not composed, is taken to evil paths by the uiumly and 
wicked steeds, while he whose mind is composed is taken to good 
paths by the noble steeds. The inner meaning of this parable 
is that the tossing of the mind to and fro must be regulated by the 
ballast of the intellect, and though the Soul, in his essential nature, 
may remain calm and composed, regardless of whatever may befall 
the chariot by the vice-ward or virtue-ward motions of the steeds, 
stiU it is only by a due control of them that the phenomenal Soul 
soars, as both the Ka^a and the Phaedrus put it, to the habita¬ 
tions of the gods. 

21. SliiiiCHYA Doctrine in the Katha. —^This leads us to an in¬ 
teresting inquiry as to what place the author of the Kathopanishad 
assigns to the Soul in this Metaphysics, amd what divisions he makes 
of it in the spirit of SSmkhya philosophy. It seems to ik that 
Kafhopami^d must have been written at a time when the Siih* 
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khya and the VedSnta doctrines as to the nature ot the Sojil we^ 
not clearly discriminated, and no “ Soul-theology dcfeiit^y an 4 ^ 
ed at. The passage in Kathopanishad I. hi. lo-ii, gives us 

a gradation of existences arranged probably iiv^e order of reality, 

tells us that ** beyond the senses.is the mind ; beyond the mind 

is intellect; beyond intellect is the Mahat Atman; beyond the Mahat 
Atman is the Avyakta ; beyond the Avyakta is the great Purusha: 
while beyond the Purusha there is nothing else/* This leads us 
to the consideration of the meaning that was assigned by the 
author of the Kathopanishad to the Mahat Atman, Avyakta, and 
Purusha. It is well known that the Vedanta-sQtrakSra was con¬ 
scious of the SSihkhya tendency of this passage and has devoted a 
separate Adhikarana (I. iv. 1-7) to prove that these terms do not 
represent the technicalities of the Samkhyas. On the other hand, 
the Sariikhya doctrinaires have made too much of these passages to 
prove that the Kathopanishad sanctions nothing but SSmkhya 
Philosophy. For our part, we must consider the meanings of the 
expressions Mahat Atman, and Avyakta, and Purusha irrespective 
of any Sariikhya or VedSntic bias. An investigation into the 
meanings of these expression is sure to lead us simultaneously to 
the determination of the meanings of the different kinds of Soul 
mentioned in Katha (I. iii. 13), We are told there that ** higher than 
the JfianStman is the Atman, and higher than the Mahat Atman 
is the ^ntStman/* If we have to educe any consistent doctrine 
from the above passages, it would be probably that the author of 
the Kathopanishad understood by JfianStman the intellective Soul, 
while by Mahat Atman he understood the transmigrating Soul 
with relations probably more extended (mahat) than those of the 
intellective Soul, while by ^SntStman he meant the Atman freed 
of all relations, and therefore as equivalent to the ultimate tranquil 
existence. This agrees well with the assertion of the author of 
the Kattopanishad that beyond the intellect is the Mahat Atman 
which is the transmigrating Soul, while beyond the Mahat Atman 
is the Avyakta, which is probably to be regarded as identical with 
the PradhSna of the SSriikhyas, while the highest Purusha, beyond 
whom there is nothing else, must be equated with the §Snt 9 tman or 
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tile Universal Soul in whom everything is composed and who leads 

a tranquil existence undisturbed by any happenings in the pheno¬ 
menal world.* .In this way we may say that the author of the 
Kathopanishad brings in the Avyakta as between the Mahat 
Atman and the Purusha. 

22. The Inchoate Vedanta of the Katha. —But now the author 
of the Kathopanishad proceeds to bring these *‘Samkhya*' ideas in a 
line with the analogous VedSntic conceptions. It would seem that 
the inner spirit of the Samkhya Philosophy as understood in his own 
day was probably not far removed from the inner spirit of Vedantism. 
It is therefore that we find here not only a subordination of 
Avyakta to the Purusha but also the formulation of a distinction 
(I. iii.i) between the two Souls—the Individual Soul and the Univer¬ 
sal Soul—one being merely the shadow of the other. It seems how¬ 
ever that the author of the Kathopanishad has not yet before his 
mind's eye a definite conception of the difference between the 
Individual and Universal Souls, especially as he describes both of 
them as being obliged to taste of the fruits of action. For true 
Vedantism, it is only the Individual Soul which could thus be des¬ 
cribed as “l^tapa,” as enjoying the fruits of action; on the other 
hand, the Universal Soul must be entirely deprived of the trammels 
of action and fruit. Otherwise, what justification would there be 
in supposing that the one is merely the '"shadow" of the other ? If 
the Universal Soul alone counts, and the Individual Soul is merely 
its appearance, so long as the appearance exists, only so long must 
actions and their ends be supposed to exist. On the other hand, 
the Universal Soul must be regarded as entirely deprived of such 
influences. It is from this point of view probably that the Mun- 
dakopanishad (III. i. 17) corrects the thought expressed in the 
Kathopanishad, telling us that even though both the Individual 
and the Universal Souls exist like birds on the same tree of the 
human body, only one of them tastes of the fruits of actions, while 
the pther, without tasting them, merely looks on in the spirit of the 
Aristotelian " theorising " God. 

23, The Advaitic Description of Atman.— But the author 
of the Ka^opanishad is fully aware of the. fact that even though, 

34 [History of Indian Philosophy: Vol. a] 
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for intellectual purposes, it may be necessary to make a distinction 
between the Individual Soul and the Universal Soul, spiritually 
there is no essential distinction between them. They alone are 
happy, he tells us, who identify the Universal Self with the Self 
within (II. ii. 12). From death to death does he go, he tells 
us, who sees that there is difference and distinction in the world 
(II. i. 10), implying thereby that the world must be understood as a 
complete unity. Now it follows that the world could not be a unity 
unless it were permeated by the same immanent Principle. Just 
as the same fire manifests itself in different forms in the world, 
just as the same wind manifests itself in different shapes, similarly 
does the same Universal Spirit manifest itself in all beings and is 
yet transcendent (II. ii. 9-10). This is how the author of the 
Kathopanishad arrives at the conception of the simultaneous im- 
mance and transcendence of Universal Spirit. The author also 
tells us, in the manner of the Phsedo, that just as the Sun is the eye 
of the world and cannot be affected by the defects of the eye, simi¬ 
larly is this universal Spirit beyond all grief and sorrow and is not 
affected by them (II. ii. ii). This same Universal Spirit, which 
from one point of view may be regarded as God and from another 
point of view as the Absolute, takes on both personal and imper¬ 
sonal shapes, inasmuch as it essentially transcends them both. 
From the personal point of view, it may be said that all the pheno¬ 
menal forces of nature obey the behests of this Universal Spirit as if 
in fear (II. iii. 2-3). From the impersonal point of view, the Univer¬ 
sal Spirit could be characterised only in terms of negative theology 
as being without soimd and without touch, without form or taste 
or smell, without beginning and without end, but as the only real 
existence (I. iii. 15), Essentially, however, there i^ no distinction 
between personal and impersonal Spirit. It stands as the goal of 
all existence, the illuminator of the world of phenomena, the 
lode-star to which all creation moves. 

24 . The Ethics of the Kathopanishad.— The unreality of 
the world is not an impossible deduction from the sole existence of 
Universal Spirit. We are told in Katha I. ii. 5 that most people 
play only the part of blind men following the blind* They live in 
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an atmosphere of unreality, and yet bethink themselves to -be 
learned and wise men. Not such, however, is the case with the 
really learned and wise who seek for no resting place in this slip¬ 
pery world (Ii; i. 2); for, it can never be possible for unreal things 
to lead a man to reality (I. ii. 10). It follows that a man must 
suddenly turn himself away from the life of a physical contempla¬ 
tion of the pleasure of beauty and of love (I. i. 29). Two paths open 
out before man, we are told, the path of good, and the path of the 
pleasant, canying a man to different destinations. One who be¬ 
takes himself to the path of good meets with good; on the other 
hand, one who betakes himself to the path of the pleasant is foiled 
in his effort for the realisation of good (I. ii. i). We are advised 
in an anti-hedonic spirit to ever choose the good before the pleasant 
(I. ii. 2); but the thing to note is that by betaking oneself to the 
path of good, one is carried beyond good and evil, beyond religion 
and irreligion, beyond duty and no-duty (I. ii. 14). The only way 
towards the attainment of this state is, in the beginning, severely to 
turn one’s gaze inward away from the world of sense, to which one 
is naturally inclined to turn one’s sight. Immortality cannot be 
gained without introversion (II. i. i)and without a practical mystical 
realisation by means of Yoga, in which one is able finally to compose 
all the organs of sense together with mind and inteUect, so that a 
steady contemplation results (II. iii. 10), by means of which all 
desires come to an end, the knots of the heart are dissolved, and 
one is able, as the Ka^opanishad puts it, “ to enjoy the God¬ 
head ” (II. iii. 14-15)- 

35 . The Mystic Way.— What are the definite outlines of the 
mystic path which is thus enjoined by the Kathopanishad for the 
attainment of God ? We may say that the Ka^opanishad con¬ 
tains in miniature the quintessence of all the mystical teachings of 
Upanishads, as we have in outline here a full description of the 
the mystic way to God-realisation. The author of the Ka^opani- 
shad is a very practical man and tells us not to rely upon any 
future life but try to realise, in this very life and while the body 
lasts, our identity with God (II. iii. 4). He tells us in a spirit of 
^fdiortation to rise and awake; the mystic way may be as difficult 
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to tread as verily the edge of a razor (I. iii. 14), and yet glory would 
consist in having walked on it. Poets of old have said that it is 
a very difficult path to tread; but that need not detain us from 
v^ry earnestly pursuing the path. To the question, what a man 
should do to realise God, the Kathopanishad replies by saying 
that a man must first .go to a Guru who is capable of imparting 
spiritual wisdom to him. Not without the help of such a spiritual 
teacher is it ever possible for a man to attain to the subtle know¬ 
ledge of God (I. ii. 8-9; I. iii. *14). Very few indeed are fortunate 
to have even hearing knowledge about God, and fewer still are 
they who having heard it are yet able to know Him. Rare is even the 
speaker about God; rare indeed is he who is able to attain Him ; 
most rare is yet he who is initiated by such a rare teacher in the 
path of God (I. ii. 7). What are the practical hints which such a 
clever seer of God imparts ? The Kathopanishad tells us that all 
the hints may be summed up in the mere contemplation by the 
help of the mystic *'Om.'* Is not'this symbol, asks the author of the 
Upanishad, the imperishable Brahman itself ? Do not the Vedas 
throughout expatiate on the significance of this very symbol ? Are 
not all penances directed Om-ward ? Is it not on account of 
realising its full significance that people lead the mystic life, and is 
it not the best support for spiritual thought (I. ii. 15-17) ? We 
must make all our senses worship the God who sits in the equipoise 
of the up-moving and down-moving breaths (II. ii. 3). We should 
guard the spiritual fire hidden in the two fire-sticks, like a child in 
the womb by a pregnant woman, to be adored day after day by men 
who keep awake and bring oblations (II. i. 8). The mystic appre¬ 
hension of Gpd, however, does not consist in merely an intellectual 
cognisance of Him. No amount of words will ever enable us to 
express the nature of God. Neither intellect, nor much learning, 
may. ever lead us God-ward (I. ii. 23). Not unless we have com¬ 
posed our minds shall we ever be able to attain to God by mere 
force of wisdom (I. ii. 24). Neither is speech competent to express 
Him, nor the mind; nor is the Atman ever attainable by physical 
vision (II. iii. 12), It is a sort of subtle and piercing intuition that 
alone enables one to attain to the knowledge of God (I. iii. 12); and 
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even then God must choose the devotee before the devotee is able 
to attain to the vision of God. Before such an one alone, does God 
unveil His form (I. ii. 22). We do not know whether the formula¬ 
tion of the question of grace was definitely present to -the mind' 
of the author of the Kathopanishad; but it seems that in a rudi¬ 
mentary way at least he knew the uselessness of human endeavour 
unaided by divine grace for the realisation of God. How does the 
Atman reveal himself initially to the aspiring mystic ? The 
Ka^opanishad tells us that the Atman shines before the mystic 
like a smokeless flame, and appears to be only as large as the. size 
of a thumb (II. i. 13). God is always present in the heart of man, 
having assumed a form of the size of a thumb; and the Kathopani¬ 
shad enjoins upon us the duty of drawing out the Atman steadily 
from the body, as one may draw the pith from a reed. Great 
courage is, however, required in the extrication of the Soul from 
out of the body. It is only when a man has succeeded in this 
process of extrication that he is able to reach the pure and im¬ 
mortal Existence (II. iii. 17). Neither the sun shines there, nor the 
moon and stars, nor even this lightning, far less then this earthly 
fire; it is only when the Atman has shone that all these shine 
afterwards (II. ii. 15). This is as much as to say that it is not any 
of the so-called luminous things that make the Atman shine before 
the vision of the aspiring mystic: on the other hand, the mystic 
sees that the luminosity of all thesO objects springs from the 
source of them all, namely the ^tman himself. , In a spirit of 
apparent contra(Jiction the author of tiie Kathopanishad tells us 
that, though sitting, the Atman seems to proceed afar, and though 
lying down, to move everywhere; and we could yery easily excuse 
the justifiable pride of this mystical author when Yama’s 
words) he asks: Who ever except himself has yet been able to know 
the God who rejoices and rejoices not (I. ii. 21) ?—^remembering 
that it probably is the personal mystical experience of the author. 

26 . Doctrine of Liberation. —The question of God-vision is not 
far removed from the question of liberation. There has been a 
great deal of controversy among the interpreters of the Kathopanir 
shad as to what doctrine of liberation has been advaiiced by the 
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author of the Upanishad. Did he advance a full-fledged doctrine 
of Jivanmukti, or did he advance the doctrine of Kramamukti ? 
And if he advanced the doctrine of Jivanmukti, what kind 
of doctrine did he exactly maintain on this head ? It seems 
evident from a consideration of Katha II. iii. 5 that the author 
did really maintain a kind of Kramamukti or liberation by stages. 
In a beautiful image he tells us that there are different grades of 
God-vision in the different worlds, and it seems as if the ultimate 
stage of God-illumination may be reached only through a process 
of gradual spiritual evolution from world to world. In our life on this 
earth, he tells us, we may be able to realise Brahman only as in a 
mirror, that is to say, contrary-wise, right being to the left and left 
being to the right. In the world of the Fathers, he tells us, one 
experiences the Godhead as in a dream, where the earlier defect is re¬ 
moved, but the vision of God yet lacks substance. In the world of 
the Gandharvas, there is a further improvement and we are able to 
visualise divinity like a pebble, say, under a sheet of clear water, 
the image being true and yet defective owing to refraction, It is only 
when we go to the Brahmaloka that the vision of God becomes as 
clear as day-light: even as we may discriminate light from dark¬ 
ness, similarly are we there able to attain to the knowledge of God. 
It thus seems that the author of the Kathopanishad believes in a 
gradation of God-experiences through different worlds, one kind 
of experience being higher than another. This, therefore, we may 
take as the author's contribution to the philosophy of Krama¬ 
mukti. On the other hand, it is not impossible to see in the Katho- 
panisha,d a definite leaning towards the doctrine of Jivanmukti 
or full liberation in this very life, when the author says that the 
moment the Atman is seen the knots of the heart are broken and 
the desires are at an end (IL iii. 14-15): As pure water may be 
poured into pure water, similarly does the Individual Spirit live in 
communion with the Universal Spirit (II. i. 15), and an experience 
of identity (tattvabhSva) follows (II. iii. 13). When a man is able 
to realise this identity he becomes Jivanmukta. As to what kind 
of Jivanmukti it is which the author of the Kathopanishad advo* 
cates^ there are no clear helps to ascertain. Only the general tan- 
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dency of the Upanishad may be noticed; it thus seems that any 
kind of Jivanmukti which makes it impossible for a m)^tic to step 
down a little from the high pedestal of ecstatic communion, the 
Kapiopanishad does not sanction. On the other hand, if we regard 
that Jivanmukti is not incompatible with the mystic’s occasional 
descent from state of ecstatic bliss, such a Jivanmukti may, 
on the whole, be said to be countenanced by the general trend of 
argument in the Kathopanishad. 

xviii.—K aushItaki Upanishad. 

27 . The Pilgrim’s Progress. —The first chapter of the KaushI¬ 
taki opens with a grand eschatological allegory of the Soul’s pro¬ 
gress to the world of Brahman, which irresistibly reminds one of 
the Pilgrim’s Progress. King Chitra Gangyayani, we are told, once 
upon a time, appointed Aruni Uddalaka as his sacrificial priest who, 
in his turn, sent his son §vetaketu to perform the function. The 
king asked young Svetaketu whether, now that he was to officiate 
as the priest and win for his patron a world {tnd loke dhdsyasUi), 
he knew if that world was closed up {samvritam asH or aste) without 
any egress, or if, per chance, there was a path leading out of it 
{anyaiaro vd adhvd) to another region. Svetaketu answered he 
did not know, and went straight to his father and asked him if he 
knew how to reply to the king. Aruni, being ignorant likewise, 
repairs to the king as a disciple, along with his son. The king 
expounds the dogma to them. According to him the world of 
Brahman was the highest goal and a true place of safety. He then 
describes the Two Paths—the Path of the Gods and the Path of 
the Fathers—the paths running up together upto the world of the" 
Moon, and then branching off in two directions, upward and down¬ 
ward, the former leading a man to the Brahma-loka, and the 
latter involving him in the cycle of birth and death. We are told 
that all creatures first go to the world of the Moon after their 
death, and that, in the bright half of the month, it is by their vital 
breaths that the Moon waxes, but that in the dark half they are sent 
back again to the earth in the form of rain: that is to say, such of 
them as are not able to make the proper reply {yo m pratydJui^. These 
become bom over and over again in different places on this earth 
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according to their deeds and knowledge: as a wor^i or as an insect, as 
a fish or as a bird, as a lion or as a boar, as a serpent {paratva) or a 
tiger or a man, or as something else. To the question that is invari¬ 
ably asked to all who cofiie to fbe Moon-world, viz., "Who art 
thou ? " those that thus return io the world make the following 
answer: "From the Illustrious one [the Moon], the fifteen-fold, 
the [new-]bom Lord of the World of the Manes, 0 ye Seasons, 
the seed was gathered: Do ye, then, send me on into a male 
progenitor, and deposit me into the mother." The proper reply 
on the other hand is—" [I am] he that is being bom and reborn as 
the twelfth (or the thirteenth) month through the twelve-fold (or 
thirteenth-fold) Father [i.e., the year]. This I know well (saw+ 
vide ); am assured against* “fee contrary (prati-\~vide). Therefore, 
ye Seasons, lead me to deathlessness {amrityave).'* And it‘should 
be added : " With that truth, with that fervour [tapas)y I am myself 
the Season, the Child of the Seasons." In the further course of the 
journey he may also be asked, who he is. " Who am I ? I am Thou,'* 
should be his reply; and at this reply the soul is set free to proceed 
onwards.*** The mounting Soul, when thus let go, moves by the 
Path of the Gods and comes to the World of Agni, and thence 
goes successively to those of V55m, [Aditya,] Varuna, Indra, and 
PrajSpati, and lastly to the world of Brahman, In this world of 
Brahman, we are told, every moment pacifies one's desires {ishtiha). 
There is also there the great lake Ara, the ageless river VijarS, the 
tree Iliya, the station called S 5 llaja,t and the unassailable palace 
called AparSjita, with Indra and Prajapati as its two Door-keepers. 
There is further the Audience-chamber of Brahman called Vibhu, 
with Reason as the throne and endless Splendour as the couch. 
Here the beloved MlnasI (power of mind) with her counterpart 

* The whole story puts us in mind of an analogical passage in the litera¬ 
ture of the Orphic Mysteries, where we are told that the aspiring Soul in its 
progress to the Seven Worlds comes to the holy Well-spring near the Lake 
of Memory'^protected by the Guardians, and is allowed to drink water there¬ 
from, when the soul declares that it is a "Child of Earth and starry Heaven,, 
but that its race is of Heaven only.*' 

t Perhaps SaUaJass8at-|-la-|-ja, i.e., the source of the existence, mer¬ 
gence, and emergence of everything. Compare "Tat Jal&n*' in Chh, iii. 14. 1. 
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the ChSkshushI (power of vision), surrounded by innumerablA 
nymphs (AmbS, AmbSyavl, etc.) and other dancing attendants 
(natyah), are engaged in weaving together various flowers pro* 
duced by the Cosmic Spirit (Vairajagani). The aspiring soul, 
upon his reaching this world of Brahman, obtains a very pompous 
reception, Brahma himself being anxious that he should safely 
cross the river of agelessness. Five hundred nymphs approach 
him—one hundred with fruits, one hundred with ointments, 
one hundred with garlands, one hundred with gorgeous apparel, 
and the last one hundred with perfumes—and beautify him 
with all sorts of ornaments worthy of Brahman. Thus adorned, 
the knower of Brahman moves onwards. He comes to the lake 
Ara, and crosses it by the mind only, all his accordant and discor¬ 
dant thoughts {sam- prati- vido) being drowned underneath. Then 
he comes across the desire-pacifying moments, which run away 
(with his desires). Then he passes on to the river Vijara, which 
also he crosses by the mind alone. Here he is freed from good and 
evil, as also from other duals. When he reaches successively the 
tree Iliya, the station Sallaj a, and the palace Aparajita, the odour, 
flavour, and splendour of Brahman successively approach him. 
When he comes to' the palace, the Door-keepers, namely, Indra 
and PrajSpati, run away from him, and he passes on to the Hall of 
Brahman, where the glory of Brahman enters into him, and he comes 
to think himself as Brahman. He approaches the Throne of Self- 
knowledge, the front and back pairs of legs of which as also the two 
cross-pieces joining them consist of specific hymns and chants, and 
mounts the Couch of endless Splendour, where Brahman is seated. 
Of this Couch which is Life, Time past and future. Sustenance, and 
Splendour form the four legs ; the cross-pieces, the warp and woof 
of the webbing, the carpet, the back-piece and the cushions being 
likewise identified with certain details of ritual and worship. The 
Soul as he approaches touches the Couch with his foot. Brahman 
asks him, '' Who art thou V* and he should say, I am the Season, 
the Child of the Seasons, sprung from the womb of Infinite Space, 
the seed in the mother, the quintessence of the year, and the Self 
in all things. Thou art all this, the Self in all things: What 
$5 [History of Indian Philosophy : Yol. 2] 
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Thou art, that I am.” Brahman is then declared to be one with 
Truth, and all the cognitions of Brahman now pass on to the Soul, 
whom Brahman finally assures: ” All this world that is mine 
(read —tamaha yo for tamahapo) is now thy own.” 

28 . Certain Social Customs and Observances.— The second 
chapter of the Kaushltaki introduces us to certain observances that 
were prevalent at the time of the Upanishad. (i) We are told (sect. 3) 
that if a person wishes to obtain the highest treasure, he should 
perform a sacrifice with ghee, and offer oblations to various 
deities such as Speech, PrSm, PrajfiS, and having inhaled the 
smell of the smoke, and having applied the ghee to all his limbs, 
he should weilk in silence and declare his wish, or he should send a 
messenger. This, we are assured, will surely secure him the highest 
treasure, (ii) Again (sect. 4), if a person intends to obtain the 
love of another, he should perform the sacrifice exactly in the 
manner described above, and offer oblations saying, " I offer thy 
Speech, Mind, and PrajfiS in myself, Svahs I” He should then 
walk in silence, or try to come into contact with the person whose 
love be intends to obtain, or stand speaking to the wind. He will 
thus surely secure the love of the person he desires, (iii) We next 
proceed to consider the Three Meditations of Kaushltaki (sect. 7ff.). 
The great sage tells us that if a person intends to be delivered from 
his sins, he should meditate on the Sun when rising, when at the 
zenith, and when setting. And again, if a man intends to avoid 
all misfortimes concerning his children, he should meditate on the 
New Moon. Finally Meditation on the Full Moon as the Lord of 
creatures brings one prosperity, andJhis children never die before 
him. (iv) Next, we have the description (sect, ii) of the manner 
in which a father should greet his son on his return home after a 
long absence. He should kiss his son's head and say : “Thou, 
springing from every limb, art bom from the heart. Thou, my 
son, art verily my own Self. ” He should then bless him with 
longevity, and wish him to be as strong as a stone, as sharp && an 
axe, and as brilliant as a piece of gold; and finally be should wish 
him not to cut ofif the line of his race, (v) Then follows the Daiva 
Paximara or the dying around of the enemies as the result of the 
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meditation on Brahman as absorbing the two sets of gods or powers: 
viz. the cosmic powers such as fire, sun, moon, lightning and air, 
and the individual powers such as speech, eye, ear, mind and 
breath. Brahman is declared to shine so long as these gods shine 
and to die (1) when these do not shine—the cosmic powers being 
absorbed into air, and the individual powers into breath. But 
though thus absorbed they are not finally resolved, and out of 
the very air or breath they rise again. One who knows this does 
not die even if the mountains crush him; but his enemies die 
round about him. (iv) Finally, we may mention the way in which 
a father transmits his tradition to the son (sec. 15). When on the 
point of death, the father should impart to his son, in the presence 
of the holy fire, all his sense-powers, speech and mind, happiness, 
joy, and off-spring, in addition to the knowledge of the scriptures 
and his PrSnas. If the father survives he should live under the 
authority of the son, or else wander as an ascetic. 

29 . Four Metaphysical Doctrines.— In the same chapter 
we are introduced to the metaphysical doctrines of the four great 
philosophers, viz. KaushItaki, Paingya, Pratardana, and §ushka- 
bhpingSra. The sage KaushItaki maintained that PrSna was Brah¬ 
man, the mind being its messenger, speech the house-keeper, the 
eye the guard, and the ear the informant. All the sense-orgRns 
bring unasked offerings to the PrSna which is Brahman ; thus may 
all creatures bring offerings unasked to the person who knows this. 
The only moral rule that such a person should observe is '* not 
to beg.” Paingya endorses the doctrine of KaushItaki that PrSm 
is Brahman and adds that the eye stands firm behind the speech^ 
the ear behind the eye, the mind behind the ear, and PrSna behind 
the mind—PrSna or the Spirit thus forming the substratum of the 
senses and the mind. Pratardana may be supposed to be pne of 
those free-thinkers who disbelieved in external ritualism and its 
efficacy in fulfilling the desires of the people. He favours the con¬ 
ception of the inner Agnihotra, thus turning the attention of the 
people from ritualism to the inner psychical world. He maintmned 
that man is ever offering the two oblations, namely speech and 
brsRth. So long as a man speaks he cannot breathe, for he is 
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offering all the while his PrSna into his Speech ; on the other hand, 
whent'i)i>, breathes, he cannot speak; for then he is offering his 
Speech into his Breath. Oblations such as those of milk have an 
end, like all other works; but these two are endless and immortal. 
Finally, we may mention the doctrine of Sushkabhrihgara who 
regarded the Uktha as Brahman. Those who meditate on it as 
]Wk, Yajus, and Saman come to be regarded as the best among 
men, and are praised by all; those again who meditate on it as 
might, glory, and splendour become themselves mighty, glorious, 
and lustrous. This is a very good illustration of the Upanishadic 
belief in the motive power of ideas. 

30. The Doctrine of PrajnAtman. —The third chapter of the 
Kaushitaki contains the dialogue between Indra and Pratardana, in 
which is advanced the peculiar doctrine of Prajfiatman, Prana being 
first identified with Consciousness and then with the Conscious-Self 
(the PrajfiStman). (i) Indra first identifies himself with Truth and 
tells Pratardana that knowledge of him is most beneficial to man. 
Here we find preached a kind of a-moralism with a vengeance. 
We are told that Indra, who is Truth, incurred no sin by slaying 
various persons and by breaking treaties; and that likewise will 
it happen to a person who knows ^m. Such a man will not be 
harmed even if he murders his father, mother, or children, or com¬ 
mits any theft; on the contrary the bloom, the blue tinge, will never 
depart from his face, (ii) Indra then identifies himself with Prana, 
and asks Pratardana to meditate on him as Life and as Immorta¬ 
lity. Life is verily Prana, and Prana is life ; and it is by Prana 
that man obtains immortality in the other world. Incidentally 
we are told that all PrSnas are really one ; otherwise, neither per¬ 
ception nor action would be possible. Thus while speech speaks, 
all Pranas speak after it; while the eye sees, all Pranas see after it; 
and while the mind thinks, all Pranas think after it, and so on. 
(iii) Indra then tells Pratardana that Prana is Prajfia, and that 
they both live together in the body and depart together. The 
evidence adduced to prove this is that in deep sleep man becomes 
one with PrSna. When he is thus absorbed in Prana, the speech 
with all names, the eye with all forms, the ear with all sounds, 
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and the mind with all thoughts, are absorbed in him ; and when he 
awakes, all the PrBnas proceed from the Self, as sparks from the 
burning fire, and it is from PrSnas that the sense-powers pro¬ 
ceed and from the sense-powers the worlds. We are further told 
that at the time of swooning and also at the time of death all the 
senses, along with speech and mind, become absorbed in PrSna, 
and when Prana finally departs from this body, it departs along 
'(vith PrajfiS or consciousness, (iv) Indra further emphasises the 
significance of consciousness and tells Pratardana that without 
consciousness no thought occurs, and therefore no knowledge is 
p oss ible. Unsupported by it, all the perceptive and active senses, 
along with speech and mind, are powerless and incapable of grasp¬ 
ing their objects. ” My mind was absent,” says the man, and 
therefore I did not perceive the objects.” Thus it is only when 
consciousness is present that man can know all names by speech, 
see all forms by the eye, hear all sounds by the ear, and think all 
thoughts by the mind, (v) Indra then asks Pratardana to try to find 
out not what speech is, but the speaker; not what smell is, but the 
smeller; not what sound is, but the hearer; not what food is, but 
the food-eater; not what actions are, but the actor. We are further 
told that the Elements of Being have reference to Elements of Know¬ 
ing and that both objects and subjects are correlated ; that if there 
are no objects, there would be no subjects, and if there are no sub¬ 
jects, there would be no objects, and thus on neither side singly 
could anything be achieved; and finally that the Elements of 
Being are held by the Elements of Knowing, which in their turn 
are fixed in PrSna, just as the felly of a wheel is held by the 
spokes which are themselves fixed in the nave. Here is a peculiar 
mixture of a realistic epistemological relativism and a spiritual 
monism in which the pluralistic aspect of psychology is not negat¬ 
ed but only subordinated, (vi) Finally, Indra goes on to identify 
this PrSna with the Conscious Self or PrajfiStman. We are told 
that this Self is full of bliss and is imperishable and immortal. He 
does not increase by good actions nor diminish by bad actions, 
for he it is who inspires man to do good or bad actions. What is 
jneached here is not the freedom of the will but the freedom of the 
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Atman. Our passage then preaches a sort of Occasionalism in 
which it b not man’s Will that is described as determining his 
actions, but his Atman alone. 

xix—T he Mundaka Upanishad. 

31 . Diversified Contents of the Mundaka. —^The Mundaka 
Upanishad, like its compeer the Katha Upanishad, is a very happy 
synthesis of poetry and philosophy, and it is even more remark¬ 
able than the latter as a work of style, in which the art and 
freedom with which the metre has been handled is noticeable at 
every stage. It is true that the metre of the Mundaka, as a modem 
commentator expresses it, occasionally loses itself in a wild rhythm ; 
but the wildness itself is so pleasing that it only continually adds 
to the spiritual impression that is made upon the learner’s mind. 
The Upanishad is called Mun 4 aka, possibly after the verse III. ii. 10, 
where the rite of carrying the sacrificial fire on the head is en¬ 
joined upon all the students of this Upanishad; possibly also be¬ 
cause it is regarded as an Upanishad for ‘Shavelings,’* almost like 
a ‘ Samnylsa' Upanishad of later times. As to whether there is 
in this Upanishad an artistic design and a coherence in the deve¬ 
lopment of thought, or whether it is merely a congeries of dis¬ 
persed fragments and occasional meditations : opinions differ. The 
Upanishad seems to justify neither of these extreme views, though 
it is somewhat hard philosophically to reconcile the various state¬ 
ments scattered through the text, some favouring the monistic (III. 
ii. 8), others the qualified-monistic (III. i. 3), and yet others the 
dualistic (III. i. i) conception of metaphysics. Fiuther, the spe¬ 
culations on immortality in the Mundaka (III. ii) are so variegated 
and diverse in their nature that it is almost impossible to deduce 
any consistent doctrine out of them, although it at the same 
time remains true that what it thus loses as a work of art it more 
t han makes amends for by the spiritual value of its isolated teachings 
which are couched in words and phrases that had long become 
the current coin of Upanishadic thought. It is also from this 
very circumstance that, like Katha, the Mundaka has supplied 
many ideas and expressions to the BhagavadgltS. 'Thus, for in- 
* |tot necessarily Buddhistic monks: the practiee'waa commcm to aH monka 
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stance, the description of the Cosmic God in Muiadaka (II. L 4), 
where fire is described as his head, the sun and the moon as his 
eyes, the quarters as his ears, the Vedas as his speech, the wind as 
his breath, the universe as his heart, and the earth as having come 
from his feet, may be said verily to be the prototype of the descrip¬ 
tion of the ViSvarupa in the nth chapter of the BhagavadgltS, 
which seems merely to be a long-drawn-out commentary on the 
idea original to the Mundakopanishad. Then again, it seems 
from a consideration of the halting attitude of the philosopher of 
the Mundaka, while in one breath he extols ritualism (I. ii. 1-6) 
and in another condemns it outright (I. ii. 7-12), that even in this 
respect as also in its final ethical teaching in III. i-ii the Mundaka 
has been the original of the Bhagavadgita. It is hence probable that 
both the Mundaka and the BhagavadgltS were composed at a time 
when the ghost of ritualism was not yet finally laid, when it did con¬ 
tinue occasionally to haunt the minds of philosophers, who had 
to find for it a place in their philosophical speculations. 

32. The Pecuuar Position of the Mundaka in kegard to 
Ritualism. —The second section of the first Mundaka is a very 
remarkable illustration of the way in which the claims of, and the 
attacks against, ritualism are set forth in that Upanishad in equal¬ 
ly vigorous language. We may say that the two parts of this 
section constitute the thesis and the antithesis of the philosophical 
argument of this Upanishad, although the s5mthesis of the two, if 
implied, is not as clearly indicated. In one breath, the author 
exhorts us to practise diligently all sacrificial rites so that they 
may lead us to the world of good. We are enjoined in faith to 
offer oblations between every two portions of melted butter, after 
the fire has been lighted and the flame is flickering as if greedy to 
devour the oblations. We are also told that if a man’s Agnihotra 
is not followed by the new-moon and the full-moon sacrifice, as well 
as the four-months’ sacrifice and the harv^t sacrifice, or if it is 
unattended by a guest, or not offered at all, or offered without 
ceremony to all the gods, or not according to rule,—then destroyed 
are all the seven worlds for him 1 Then again, we are told in 
feeling language that rewards come to the man who observes all 
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these ceremonial rites: his offerings^ bi^ormed into the rays of 
the sun, lead such a sacrihcer to the place where the one Lord of 
the gods dwells : saying to him ** oome " come and addressing 
sweet words, praising him, and saying, 'iThis is verily the meri¬ 
torious Brahmaloka which has been gained by thy good works " 
( 1 . ii. 1-6). Contrast with this the sentiment expressed in the 
next six verses of this section, which is exactly the opposite of 
what has been described above. Unsafe boats, we are told, are 
these sacrifices which enjoin merely the lower kind of ceremony. 
Fools they, who call this the highest good : again and again do they 
go into the clutches of old-age and death. Fools, who live in 
ignorance and yet are wise in their own conceit, and who, being puffed 
up with knowledge, go round and round, staggering to and fro like 
blind men led by the blind! Children they, who live in ignorance 
- and yet consider themselves as having accomplished the goal of life. 
JFilled with passion these sacrificers know no good, and fall down 
miserable as soon as their merit is exhausted. Considering sacri¬ 
fice and merit as the chiefest of things, these fools know no higher 
gbod, and having enjoyed in the highest heaven the reward of their 
good works, they fall down into this world or even enter one yet 
lower. On the other hand, only those who lead a life of austerities 
and practise penance in the forest and live on alms—it is only 
they, who, when they rid themselves of all passions, go by the door¬ 
way of the Sun to where the immortal and imperishable Person * 
dwells. It is thus that the life of religious austerities is enjoined in 
preference to the life of sacrifice, and we are advised to go, samidhs 
in hand, to acquire spiritual insight from a well-versed spiritual 
teacher ( 1 . ii. 6-12). Both the ' yea * and the ' nay ' of ritualism 
have rarely been so splendidly exhibited in two such short sections 
like what we have in this Upanishad. 

33. The Samkhya and VedAntA Cosmologies in Mundaka.— 
If we look at the philosophical contents of the Mundakopanishad, 
we come to find that it begins witb^ii8»ological query and ends 
with the problem of immorfirii^ inrliile many mystical’aaid meta¬ 
physical arguments are ^inteiBpersed in between 
Mui^aka I. i. 3 begins with the cosmological question o|Ji|||aka: 
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What is that which being known, everything else is known ?—and 
the reply given points to the All*cause, as the goal of knowledge. 
We may say that there are, on the whole, two different theories of 
cosmogony advanced in the Muntiakopanishad. In the first place, 
in I. i. 8*9, we find that the primeval Brahman is described as being 
the cause of the Manifold through penance, the first thing produced 
from it being Anna or Food. The introduction of Anna in the 
cosmological context is likely to be misunderstood, and pronounced 
as almost childish ; but by this term the author does not probably 
mean "food** but rather the "material constituent" of the universe, 
almost equivalent to the Pradhana of the Samkhyas. From 
Anna is produced Prana or energy, and from Prana Manas or the 
psychical world, while from the Manas is produced the Satya, that is 
to say, the concrete, tangible, physical world. The outcome of 
this cosmological description is that from the Primeval Being was 
first created the material constituent of the world, from the material 
constituent the principle of movement, from the principle of move¬ 
ment the psychical world, and from the psychical world the physical 
world—a description which takes us quite near to the SSmkhya cos¬ 
mogony as later formulated. It is also noteworthy that this con¬ 
ception of cosmogony in the Mundakopanishad is a definitely 
realistic one, inasmuch as it calls the physical world the real world, 
designating it as " Satyam." Then again we have, in the whole 
of the Mu^aka IL i, a very good description of another kind of 
cosmogony. There we are told that from the primeval heavenly 
Person—^without body, without PrSna, and without mind—were 
bom in order Prana, mind, the senses, ether, air, light, water, and 
earth (II. i 3). It was from this primeval Being likewise that the 
Rigveda was bom, and the SSmaveda, as well as the Yajurveda. 
It was from him that all rites of initiation were created: all sacrifices, 
the year, the sacrificer, and the worlds in which the moon shines 
brightly as well as the sixcu It Was from him also that the gods 
were bom : genii, men, cattlN^sJbixd% the upmoving and the down- 
moving^ Winds, rice and com, pQpttnce, faith, truth, abstinence, 
and Item him also were bom ^e oceans, mountains, rivers 
of From him came all herbs, as well as the essence 
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by means of which the inner Soul dwells in all beings (II. i. 9). It is 
in this way that all earthly and celestial existences, along with all 
moral, physical and psychical qualities, are described as having 
proceeded from the primeval bodiless Person; and it is evident 
that the conception has inspired the later VedSntic cosmogonies. 
It thxis comes to pass that both the SSmkhya and the Vedantic 
conceptions of cosmogony are embedded in the thoughts of the 
Mundakopanishad. 

34 . The Metaphysics of the Mundaka. —It is noteworthy 
that the Mundaka stands in a sense apart from the other Upani- 
shads inasmuch as it asserts rather too prominently a metaphysi¬ 
cal realism. We have seen above that the cosmic conception 
which emerges from a consideration of the Mundaka cosmogony 
is a realistic one. Similarly, does the text of the Munilaka (II. i. 
i) clearly announce, in a realistic spirit, a plurality of souls who 
emerge from, and are ultimately merged back into, God—a text 
which has been found serviceable by all pluralistic and semi- 
pluralistic theories of Upanishadic interpretation : “ As verily the 
well-lit fire throws out innumerable sparks of like nature, similarly 
does the primeval and imperishable Being throw out innumerable 
existences of like nature, which are ultimately resolved into it.” 
We find from a consideration of this passage that the existence of 
souls, so long as they continue in the world, must be taken as real, 
even though there is a sort of a postulation of their creation from, 
and re-absorption into. Ultimate Existence—a fact which is not much 
to the fore in Indian thought. Can we at all speak of the creation 
of the souls from the Indian point of view ? And can we ever say 
that the souls ultimately perish ? We shall not discuss the philoso¬ 
phical significance of these conceptions, but we mention them here 
as coming out of the passage under consideration. The Mu 94 ^ 0 ' 
panishad is not content with the assertion of a metaphysical realism 
in the case of the psychical world: it must also postulate a meta¬ 
physical realism in the case of the physical world. Just as the 
Souls have been created from God, so also is Nature created from 
Him: ” As a great spider sends out and re-absorbs its thread, as 
the earth sends forth the herbs, as'the hair of the head SaA the 
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body spring from the living man, similarly does the whole of the 
universe proceed from the Imperishable —(I. i. 7 ). In these 
images we are told how the ph3^ical world must itself be regarded 
as coming out of Ultimate Existence as well as ultimately vanish¬ 
ing into it. But just as the thread of the spider is real so long as 
it exists, and the herbs on the earth or the hair on the body of man 
are real so long as they exist, similarly must we regard the universe 
as absolutely real so long as it-is not resolved into the Absolute. 
It is to be remembered also, that the ultimate imperishable Exis¬ 
tence is regarded in the Mundaka as personal more than as im¬ 
personal. It does not seem that the impersonal aspect is very 
prominent in the Mundaka except as in ( 1 . i. 6), where we have a 
description of the Absolute as the invisible, the inapprehensible, 
the colourless, the eyeless, the earless and so on. We have rather 
the Ultimate Existence conceived as personal, as for example, in the 
whole cosmogonical account given in II. i, the macrocosmic Person, 
who is described as being even beyond the Imperishable ( 11 . i. 2), 
being postulated as the primary existence from which the whole 
creation proceeds. Not less evident is the personal aspect of the 
Universal Soul as we find it in Mundaka III. i. 1-2. We have 
already discussed the significance of the ideological advance which 
the Mundakopanishad makes upon the Katha in its attribution, 
in almost a deistic fashion, of a divine ‘Hheorising*' activity to the 
Universal Soul, while it places the responsibility of actions and 
enjoyment upon the Individual Soul, who is described as being 
immersed in misery so long as he remains away from the Supreme 
Soul, but who loses all his grief and becomes powerful as soon as 
he is conjoined with his mate. The dualistic school of Upanishadic 
interpretation has tried to make much capital out of this passage, 
and it does seem as if the passage favoiurs a dualistic view. It may 
also be noticed how monistic interpreters have fared in the inter¬ 
pretation of this passage, §aihkar5ch5rya, among them, having 
given inconsistent explanations of it in his Upanisbad-BhSshya 
and his Commentary on the Brahma-Sfitras (I. ii. 12 and I. iii. 7 ), 
the inconsistency having been flung in his face by ViSish^dvaita 
commentators like Rahga-RSmSnuja. But it is evident from the 
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point of view of SamkarSchfirya that he does not negate the sepa¬ 
rate existence of the Individual Souls, so long as they phenomen- 
^ly exist. It is only from the noumenal point of view that they 
may be regarded as not different from, and therefore as indentified 
with, the Universal Soul. We need not dwell here at any length upon 
the distinction that SamkarachSrya makes between the two different 
kinds of states, the state of the phenomenal, and the state of the 
noumenal world ; but it cannot be gainsaid that the Mundaka also 
exhibits certain purely monistic leanings. Thus Mundaka 11 . i. 10, 
asserting as it does the identity of the Person within and the Person 
without, the Individual Soul and the Universal Soul, goes against 
any merely pluralistic or qualifiedly pluralistic interpretation of 
Reality in the Mundaka. It seems somehow that the author of the 
Mundakopanishad has the reconciling interest in his heart, and 
tries to harmonise the different claims of pluralism, qualified 
monism, and monism in a way which could only be described as 
the way of an eclectic mystical compromise. 

35 . The Mundakopanishad, a Mystic Epitome.— One of the 
chief functions of mysticism is to annihilate the merely intellectual 
conceptions of Reality; and thus all mystical theories try to lay the 
axe at the roots of the merely intellectual disputes between monism 
and pluralism. The mystical attitude is the insistently practical 
attitude, and as we have said, there is the same gulf between 
metaphysics and mysticism as there is between theory and prac¬ 
tice. The fundamental problem of mysticism is. How can Reality 
be actually reached ? It is from this point of view that we may 
say that the Mundaka, like the Katha, is an epitome of the entire 
mystical teaching presented by the Upanishads. It starts with the 
distinction between the two different kinds of knowledge: one the 
knowledge of the world, and the other the knowledge of the spirit; 
one which concerns itself with the Veda, the ^ikshS, the Kalpa, 
th^ Vyakarana, the Nirukta, the Chhandas, and the Jyotisha; the 
other which concerns itself with the practical attainment of the 
Absblate: one the AparS VidyS or lower knowledge, the other 
the Pare VidyS or higher knowledge. We need not enter 
here into an exhaustive consideration of the way in which the 
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monistic and the qualified-monistic interpreters of the Upanishads 
understand the exact nature of this Pars VidyS. A full descrip¬ 
tion of this will have to be given in another volume of this History, 
where we shall investigate the real significance of UpSsanS and 
JfiSna, faith and knowledge, as the v/ays to reaching God. But 
we cannot forbear remarking in this place that the Advaita and 
the ViSishtSdvaita candidates for God-realisation must be regarded 
as possessing two different psychological attitudes, the one going 
by the way of reason and the other by the way of faith, though the 
goal they have to reach is, in the final result, of the same kind. 
There exists a difference between these two attitudes not so 
much from the point of view of the goal that is to be reached, 
as from the point of view of the preliminary process of reaching 
it. In any case, it stands to reason that Upanishads like the 
Mu^aka should have thus exalted the supreme science of spiri¬ 
tuality above the ordinary sciences of learning. " Who «tbaH 
not be thrown into an attitude of disgust and dismay,” asks the 
Mundaka Upanishad, ” when he considers how the worlds to which 
the works of a man carry him are fraught with evil? Who 
shall not thus go to seek spiritual wisdom, satnidhs in hand, to 
a Guru who has been well-known as a great spiritual teacher, 
and who has been conversant in all the learning with which 
he might fence round his m3^tical experience (I. ii. 12) ?” But 
the Mui^akopanishad tells us further that such a spiritual teacher 
would impart spiritual wisdom to a disciple only when he finds 
that the mind of the disciple is calm and composed (I. ii. 13), and 
when he is likely to make conquest of the spiritual world by great 
mental strength, by an undeviating pursuit of the spirit ual path, 
and by a severe life of penance (III. ii. 4). Efficacy of the contem¬ 
plation on the "Om” is advocated at this stage, and the spiritual 
disciple is directed to move onward to Reality by the help of 
the Om. " Verily is the Pramva or the Om like the bow, and tl» 
Soul like an arrow, which is discharged at the target of B yahifG^ ^ 
by the undistracted efforts of the disciple, so that the ‘K|10 w 
finally becomes one with the target (II. ii. 4).” One of the 
important corttributions of the Mu^ka to the philosophy of Yoga 
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consists in the fact that it tells us that this arrow must be whetted 
by devotion (II. ii. 3); it is only then that it becomes sharp- 
pointed and is able to pierce the target so as to become one with 
it. But the identification of subject and object in a mystical ex¬ 
perience cannot take place without the attainment of a moral 
status. God is to be reached, says the Mundaka (III. i. 5), only 
by truth and by hard austerity, by right knowledge and a life of 
celibacy. It is to be noticed with what insistence the Mundaka 
enlarges upon the efficacy of Truth in the spiritual life. Truth 
alone succeeds not false-hood ;* for by truth is paved the path of 
the gods, following which the sages have had all their desires fulfilled, 
and have been able to reach where exists the highest Treasure of 
Truth (III. i. 6).*’ We are also told that nobody would be able to 
enjoy the *'unitive life*' unless the mind is first purged of its impuri¬ 
ties by the control of Prana or breath, and it is only when it is 
so purged that the Soul shines forth in his native lustre (III. i. 9). 
Nor can the aspiring devotee ever hope to reach God unless God 
chooses to reveal himself to him (III. ii. 3). The faculty by which 
one is able'to reach God is, however, described in the Mundaka 
(III. i. 8) as being not sense-vision but Vijfiana, a higher faculty of 
intuition (II. ii. 7), which is brought into being when the whole 
inner man is purified by the light of knowledge (III. i. 8). Then 
the mystic sees God as a white lustrous light within his body 
(III. i. 5 and II. ii. 9), a light which far transcends in power the 
so-called luminous bodies, being their fount and source (II. ii. 10). 
The Mundaka also otherwise describes the God whom the mystic 
sees as the golden-coloured God (III. i. 3), or even as the spotless 
Light of lights set in a disk of gold (II. ii. 9). The mystic who has 
thus realised God finds Him everywhere—before and behind, to 
the right and to the left, above and below—and in such full pos¬ 
session of God he looks upon the world, in the Leibnitzian spirit, 
as the best of all possible worlds (II. ii. ii). In other words, he 
finds a mystical justification for the philosophical principle of 
sufficient reason. He who had so long grieved at his impotence 
which was due to his separation from the Universal Spirit,—when he 
♦ Another translation would be t He acquires truth and not untruth^ etCf 
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has entered into communion with God, becomes now full of power. 
All his desires are fulfilled, possibly because he has left in himself 
no desires to'fulfil when he has once obtained the Self (III. ii. 2). 
Not for any smaller reason is it, says the author of the Mundaka, 
that people resort to a man who has entered God-communion; 
for, is it not in the hands of such a mystic who has communed with 
God to bestow upon anybody the fulfilment of any of his desires 
(III. i. 10) ? The knots of the heart of the mystic are now broken 
and his doubts finally resolved (II. ii. 8). He has an actual expe¬ 
rience of the reconciliation of apparent contradictions. God is to 
him both great and small, distant and near: and is it not most 
wonderful that He whom he had been so long seeking outside 
he ultimately finds within himself (III. i. 7) ? There is no reason 
why he should any longer waste his words; like the truly 
“magnanimous” man he plays with God, enjoys God, and reaches 
the highest place in the galaxy of those who have realised the 
Godhead (III. i. 4). 

36 . Doctrine of Liberation. —We have pointed out in our 
discussion of tlie Ka^opanishad that the question of liberation is 
not far removed from the question of God-visibn to the Upanishadic 
seers. Granted that the mystic, by a severe one-pointed contempla¬ 
tive life, is able to reach divinity even while he lives, the question 
arises what happens to the soul of the mystic when it has once 
departed this life, as well as to the soul of a man who has not 
led the life of a mystic but only a life of good works. The answers 
which the Mundaka gives to the question are, as we have pointed 
out, so variegated and diverse that it seems almost impossible to 
educe any constructive doctrine out of them. It is at least impor¬ 
tant to remember that the Mundaka exhausts almost all the opi¬ 
nions that could be logically advanced on this head. In the first 
place, a passage like Mu^aka III. ii. 6 teaches the doctrine of 
Kramamukti, inasmuch as it tells us that the good souls are finally 
liberated in the Brahmaloka, to which they have attained by a 
life of steady philosophical learning and a practical life of renun¬ 
ciation. Then again, we have in Mundaka I. ii. 5, ii a suj^tion 
of the approach to God through the door-way of the Sun. Difier- 
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ent again from either of these conceptions is the conception of the 
V' assimilation " {paramam samyam) of the mystic's Soul with God, 
after the death of the human body as even during life (III. i. 3). 
It is this description of the state of God-assimilation* which has 
been mainly relied upon by the philosophers of the quaBfied-monistic 
school. Yet a fourth conception of immortality occurs in Mun 4 aka 
III. ii. 8, where we are told that just as the rivers flowing to the 
ocean are finally merged in it and lose their name and form, similarly 
does the Soul which has realised God lose all name and form and 
become merged in the Highest Person. This is a sort of personal- 
impersonal immortality, inasmuch as we are told that the souls 
that are merged in the final Being enjoy a kind of formless immorta¬ 
lity, while yet the Being in which they are merged is described as^ 
the Person who receives into himself all the Souls that come unto 
Him. Finally, we have in the Mundaka the conception of a right 
impersonal immortality almost in the spirit of the poet who tells 
us that the liberated souls enter the All which is present everywhere 
(III. ii. 5), and become unified, along with their works, in the 
imperishable mass of the Absolute (III. ii. 7). 



CHAPTER EIGHTH 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF UPANISHADIC TEXTS 
XX—The Pra^na Upanishad. 

1 . The Philosophy of PippalAda. —^The Pra^na Upanishad 
contains the essence of the philosophical doctrines of sage Pippa- 
lada. The questions that are asked of the sage vary from the mere 
cosmological question of creation and the physio-psychological ques¬ 
tions about the vital principle and its essential nature, to a psycho¬ 
logical discussion of the conditions of sleep, wakefulness and dream ; 
then through the question of the ritualistico-eschatological signi¬ 
ficance of the meditation on 'Om,* to, finally, a metaphysical deter¬ 
mination of the nature of the supreme immortal Person. We thus 
see that the questions vary from topic to topic, and the range 
covered by them may be said to constitute the very essence of th^ 
philosophical teachings of Pippalada. The PraSnopanishad is one 
of the few Upanishads which in their present shape form a complete 
philosophical unit37 in themselves ; and as the sage YSjfiavalkya is 
the outstanding philosopher of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, so 
in this case, we can very well assert that the sage Pippalada is 
the prominent philosopher of the Pra§na Upanishad. 

2. The Material and the In-forming Principles. —^The first 
interlocutor of sage Pippalada is named Kabandhl KatySyana. 
Kabandhl KStySyana seems to be interested in the cosmological 
question of creation, and he accordingy asks the sage Pippa- 
l5da his opinion as to the manner in which he thought all the 
creatures in this world were bom. Pippalada answers these 
questions by sa 5 dng that the Lord of Creation existed presumably 
from eternity prior to the cosmogonical act; became desirous of 

37 [History of Indian Philosophy: VoL a] 
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creation and, therefore, produced a pair termed Rajri and PrSna. 
Now the primary meaning of the word Rayi is wealth, and the 
term may, therefore, be taken to signify all that contains in itself 
the promise and the potency of Being, and therefore to signify the 
material principle. The word PrSna, as its name signifies, means 
the breathing principle, which may otherwise be also termed the 
in-forming or invigorating principle. Now what PippalSda probably 
means by sa3dng that the Lord of Creation first created a pair, 
namely Rayi and PrSna, is that in the beginning He created two 
principles, the material principle and the in-forming principle, 
which in their combination were capable of generating every kind 
of existence. It is significant that PippalSda holds that no crea¬ 
tion is possible unless there is a pair of primordial principles, in 
fact, unless there is a duality. Readers of Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
may note the exceedingly close parallel that exists between this 
conception of PippalSda, and the Aristotelian doctrine of form 
and matter. The matter of Aristotle was the vXi; which sigtiifies 
timber, and which was therefore taken to be the material of all 
creation whatsoever. We may see how close the conception of the 
v\n in Aristotle stands to the conception of the Rayi in PippalSda. 
There is, however, a difference in the conceptions of form a<id PrSna 
respectively. By form Aristotle understands the shape or figure, 
which is the meaning of the original word elSos for which it stands. 
The word PrSna signifies on the other hand the breathing, invigo¬ 
rating, vital principle, and corresponds rather to the yJrvXv of 
Aristotle than to his elSos. In any case, it is interesting to note in 
the two cases how no generation or creation was believed to be possi¬ 
ble in the absence of a duality of primordial principles. Then again, 
the sage PippalSda tries to make a detailed application of his doctrine 
to various cases, even like Aristotle who uses his conception of form 
and matter to explain aU change, growth, or development whatso¬ 
ever. PippalSda tells us that the moon constitutes the material prin¬ 
ciple, while the sun constitutes the in-forming principle. Then again, 
the PitfiySm, the Path of the Fathers or the Southern path, con¬ 
stitutes the material principle, while the DevaySna, the Path of 
the Gods or the Northern path, constitutes the in-forming principle. 
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The dark half of the month constitutes the material principle; 
the bright half of the month the in-forming one. The night consti¬ 
tutes the rhaterial principle, while the day constitutes the in-form¬ 
ing principle. The last illustration of PippalSda is Retas, which 
may be taken to signify both the menstrual blood of the mother as 
well as the semen of the father, which between them are the causes 
of all organic creation. It is interesting to note here how physio¬ 
logical considerations jostle with mere mythological conceptions for 
the purpose, of affording an explanation of the diversified creation 
in the universe. But we cannot forbear saying that the naivete 
with which Pippalada states them is very remarkable. 

3. The Supremacy of Prana. —The second interlocutor of the 
sage Pippalada was Bhargava Vaidarbhi. He merely continues the 
thread of argument suggested to him by the question of his prede¬ 
cessor, and he, therefore, asks Pippalada the following question: 
When all the beings in the world have been created, what elements 
hold them full and which was the highest of them all ? PippalSda 
answers that the beings, after having been created, are upheld 
by the five physical elements : ether, wind, fire, water, and earth; 
and that they are in-formed by the five physio-psychological 
entities: namely, speech, mind, eye, ear, and breath. To the ques¬ 
tion, which of these was the most supreme, Pippalada gives answer 
that the vital breath (PrSna) is the most supreme of them all. 
When the vital breath departs, the other entities depart likewise, 
and when the vital breath enters, the entities enter also; just 
as when the queen-bee goes out of the hive, all the remaining 
bees follow suit, and when she enters, the other bees enter also. 
This is as much as to establish the supremacy of the vital breath 
in all the organic beings. Then follows a henotheistic praise of 
PrSm by the other physio-psychical existences, which suffer com¬ 
parative discomfiture at the establishment of the supremacy of 
PrSm. The vital breath is praised in Vedic fashion as being 
identical with the God of Fire and the God of Light, the God of 
Rain and the God of Wind, as well as with the Gods Indra and 
Rudra. The PrSm is likewise praised as having been the centre 
of all existence. As spokes are fixed in the nave of a wheel, so 
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are aU l)eings fixed in PrSm. The Prana is again praised as being 
the Prometheus amongst Indian Gods and as the best carrier of obla¬ 
tions to the Gods, and offerings to the Fathers. Finally, the Pr5na 
is praised as in-dwelling in speech and ear and eye and mind, and 
is called upon in a supplicating tone not to leave the organic body: 
“ Everything that exists in the thre6 heavens is controlled by the 
Prana; protect us as a mother protects her sons, and give us wealth 
and intellect/' This part of his philosophy does not seem to be 
original in Pippalada. It is the current coin of aU Vedic and 
Upanishadic literature. It was not so, however, with the previous 
discussion about the material and the in-forming principles, which 
seems to be an important contribution of PippalSda to the history 
of thought, the interrelation between the two Prainas treating 
of this doctrine being furnished by the circumstance that Prana is 
alike the in-forming principle of the outer world and the regulating 
principle of the inner or psychic world. 

4. The Origin, Entry, and Distribution of the Prana.-— 
Kausalya A§valayana carries on the question which his prede¬ 
cessor Bhargava Vaidarbhi had asked before him, and the answers 
which the sage Pippalada gives to his queries are very interesting 
to note, inasmuch as they give us an amount of information about 
the Prana. In the first place, Pippalada tells us that Prana is bom 
from the Self, and is spread out over the Self like a shadow. This 
is possibly what the modern occult terminology calles the '' etheric 
double." Secondly, that the Pram outers the body at aU, says 
Pippalada, is the work of the mind* which so compels the Prana 
to enter the body. In fact, were it not for the mind, the Pr5m 
would never have entered the body. The meaning of this assertion 
is that it is the mental vehicle which causes the phenomenon of phy¬ 
sical birth. The most important part of Pippalada’s teaching con¬ 
cerning Prana, however, discusses the way in which the Prana 
allocates, in the manner of a Sovereign King, functions to the 
other entities within and without, thus bringing to our notice 
once more the analogy of the microcosm with the macrocosm. 

* Reading mano^dhikfiUna ; with Hie reading mano*kfit$na the sense would 
be that breathing is^ an involuntary function. 
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There is- a five-fold distribution of the vital breath in the human 
body, as well as in the cosmic body. In the human body, the vital 
breath as PrSna is situated in the mouth and the nose, in the eye 
and the ear; as ApSna, it governs the processes of excretion and 
generation; as SamSna, it is situated in the middle of the body, 
as VySna it moves in the innumerable arteries of the body issuing 
out from the heart, the seat of the Atman; as Udana it moves 
upward carrying the doer of good actions to a good world, and 
the doer of bad actibns to a bad world, and the doer of good as well 
as bad actions to the world of men. In the cosmic body, the vital 
breath as PrSna rises as the celestial sun ; as Apana, it abides like 
the earth; as Samana, it is the ether dwelling in the mid-region 
between the heaven and the earth; as Vyana, it appears as the 
air in the sky; and as Udana, it presents itself in the form of light. 
It is in this way that the five-fold distribution of the vital breath 
in the human body enables the sage PippalSda to portray for us 
an interesting description of the analogy of the microcosm and the 
macrocosm, the point of special importance being the fact that 
while Prajapati, the source of the cosmic PrSna, pervades the outer 
world, it is Atman, the source of the Psychic Prina (iii. 3 ), that 
dwells within the heart (iii. 6 ). 

5. An Analysis of Sleep and Dream Consciousness.— The 
question of SaurySyanl GSrgya takes us to another province not 
entirely unconnected with the preceding in that it leads to an 
eventual identification between the Atman within and the Atman 
without. SaurySyanl GSrgya asks PippalSda to instruct him as to 
what happens in the conditions of sleep and dream, as contrasted 
with that of wakefulness. The anal 5 reis which the sage makes of 
the states of sleep and dream is as follows; In the condition of 
sleep all the senses are gathered up in the mind, just as the rays 
of the setting sun are gathered up in the descending disk of light. 
This is as much as to say that the. senses become entirely inactive 
but consciousness as consciousness alone remains. " Therefore, at 
that time," s&ys PippalSda, " man does not hear, nor see, nor smell, 
nor taste, nor touch, nor speak; he neither apprehends anything, 
nor seeks enjoyment. He does not excrete, nor does he move about. 
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They say of him that he is fast asleep." But when the senses 
have been gathered up in the mind, and the mind alone seems to 
be present, though neither conscious of objects nor even conscious 
of its own self, then *'the fires of the Pranas alone are awake in that 
citadel of the human body, carrying the sacrificer, viz. the mind, 
every day to Brahman.'* It is in such a condition of deep-sleep, 
says Pippalada, that the mind enjoys great happiness. When, 
in the condition of deep-sleep, the light of the mind is overpower¬ 
ed by the light of the Self, there are no dreams, and a great bliss 
arises in the body." " As birds go to a tree to roost, similarly do 
all these things rest in the Highest Atman. The earth and its 
subtle portions, the water and its subtle portions, the Jight and its 
subtle portions, the air and its subtle portions, the ether and its 
subtle portions—together with the sense and the objects of vision, 
the sense and the objects of audition, the sense and the objects of 
smell, the sense and the objects of taste, and the sense and the 
objects of touch—^together also with all the senses and objects of mo¬ 
tion, as well as thought and intellect: all these seek rest in the Highest 
Brahman." And as we have seen elsewhere in Upanishadic philo¬ 
sophy, Pippalada also teaches that the mind in the condition of 
deep-sleep is merged in the Supreme Person whose essence is know¬ 
ledge, and therefore it enjoys the life unitive. It is to be greatly 
doubted, as we have pointed out elsewhere (p. 236 ), whether it is possi¬ 
ble for the mind to become united with the Self in the condition of 
deep-sleep, as the sage Pippalada puts it. There is a great difference 
between an "unconscious mergence, if mergence it could be called 
at all, and a conscious unification. The condition of deep-sleep 
and the happiness that arises in that state are merely " analogous " 
to the condition of ecstacy and the great happiness that arises 
therein, and must in no case be taken as identifiable with them. 
But Pippalada is merely echoing the traditions of Upanishadic 
thought when he says that the mind in deep-sleep is united with 
the Highest Self. If it were so, there would be no necessity for all 
those processes of meditation and contemplation to seek "sabbath" 
in Brahman. — PippalSda, in the next place, proceeds to offer an 
^alysis of the state of dream. " In this state," says PippalSda, 
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what man has seen, he sees again; what he has heard, he hears 
again; what he has enjoyed in different countries and quarters he 
enjoys againi -Nay, he also experiences what he has seen-and- 
not-seen; what he has heard-and-not-heard; and what he has 
enjoyed-and-not-enjoyed/' The reason why he is able to experi¬ 
ence all these things, is because he becomes the All/' There are 
three points to be noticed in this analysis of dream-conciousness. 
Man experiences in dreams not merely what has already come, 
while in a wakeful state, within the ken of his experience by the 
door-way of sense, but he also experiences what he may not have 
experienced, the reason being that the faculty of imagination is 
fully awake in the condition of dream, and it calls forth, as out 
of the grave, not merely things which have been experienced, 
but things which may not have been experienced at all. As has 
been elsewhere put by another Upanishadic philosopher (page 205, 
above), man sees chariots and horses and roads and lakes and pools 
of water and all the other objects of experience in the state 
of dream, just because there is an infinite capacity within 
the Self to spin everything out of its bare existence that 
might possibly become an object of experience in the condition of 
dream. The mind of man in that dreaming state has a free play, 
and his imagination ** bodies forth the forms of things unknown, 
and gives to airy nothing a local habitation and a name.'* 

6 . The Efficacy of Meditation on Om." — The unification 
of the Individual and the Supreme Soul presupposes a period of 
intervening penance and meditation; and accordingly, the question 
of Saibya Satyakama discusses the efficacy of the meditation on 
''Om" as the symbol of the Godhead. What happens, asks Saibya 
SatyakSma, if a man meditates on the symbol ** Om " till the time 
of his death ? What world is he able to gain thereby ? PippalS- 
da's answer is that if a man meditates on the first maira of the 
symbol Om " he is taken over by the Rik verses to the world of 
men; and being endowed there with the capacity of performing 
acts of penance, abstinence, and faith, he enjoys greatness on earth. 
If, again, a man meditates on two he is taken over by the 

Yajus verses to the world of the moon; and having enjoyed great- 
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ness in the world of the moon, he returns again to the earth. Final¬ 
ly, if a man meditates on all the three mcUr^ of the symbol ** Om,’* 
he is taken over by the SSman verses to the world of the :$un; and 
as a snake may be freed from its slough, so he is freed from e|l ®vil. 
There he learns from Hiranyagarbha—the central repose of all 
Individual Souls''—^how to perceive the highest, all-pervading Per¬ 
son who enjoys eternal peace, who is free from decay and death, 
and residence in whom carries one entirely beyond the reach of fear. 
It follows that man ought to meditate on this syllable ‘*Om" till the 
time of his death in the hope that by meditation on a single maira 
he might return to the earth and enjoy greatness ; by medita¬ 
tion on two mMYOjs he might repair to the world of the moon, and 
then come back in greatness and glory to the earth; and again 
by meditation on all the three matras he might go to the world 
of the sun, from whence there is no return. Such is the teaching 
of Pippalada on the subject of the efficacy of the meditation on the 
symbol ** Om." 

7. The Person with the Sixteen Parts. —The culminating 
point of the discourse is attained in the question which SukeSin 
Bharadvaja proceeds to ask. It concerns itself with the deter¬ 
mination of the nature of the Person with the sixteen parts "—a 
question mooted often enough and differently answered in the 
several texts. But Pippalada's analysis of the conception of the 
Person with the sixteen parts is a very curious combination of all 
manner of physical, psychological, moral, ritualistic, and cosmolo¬ 
gical categories. The Person with sixteen parts, according to the 
sage PippalSda, is compounded out of the physical categories such 
as those of ether, air, water, light, and earth; of psychological 
categories such as senses, mind, Pr§m, and vigour; of moral 
categories such as faith, and penance; of the cosmological cate¬ 
gory of the worlds; and of ritualistic categories such as hymns, 
sacrifice, and the name. It is out of such a strange blend of all these 
disparate and prima facie incompatible categories that the concep¬ 
tion of the Person with the sixteen parts " comes to be formed. 
And the psychological value of this conception lies not in the actual 
analysis which PippalEda gives, but in the suggestion which he 
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offers for the construction of the personality of man out of a fusion 
of various cosmo-psycho-physiological elements, to be later seen in 
the full-fledged SSmkhya philosophy. The metaphysical importance 
of PippalSda's conception of the Person with the sixteen parts '' 
lies in the fact that he regards this Person as reaching the ocean of 
the infinite light of the Godhead and losing himself in Him like a 
river into the waters of the ocean. When a river thus merges 
itself into the Lord of the waters, its very form and name suffer 
annihilation ; so is it likewise with the Individual Spirit, whose 
very name and form are annihilated, shattered like a reed, lost like 
a river into the infinite, yawning ocean of Universal Spirit, and 
who verily becomes immortal. This seems to be the inner meaning of 
the teaching of Pippalada on the subject of the absorption and 
the annihilation of the Individual Spirit in the Life Eternal, 
xxi— Arsheya Upanishad. 

8. Vi§vAmitra*s Definition of Brahman. —Once upon a time 
the sages maintained a discourse amongst themselves setting each 
other riddles. Amongst them Vi^vamitra, deeming himself pre¬ 
eminent, said : " That which is between the Earth and Heaven, and 
pervades everything and passes the ken of our vision, that which 
—like the AkaSa—is this way and that, and also where it thun¬ 
ders and glitters and throbs,—that is Brahman. This is its fur¬ 
ther description: Were they to bum it with the fires, drown it into 
the waters, tie it up with fetters, sebure it with leather straps, 
strike it with iron hammers, pierce it with needles, infix it with 
pegs, torment it with leg-fasteners, plaster it up with clay, chisel 
it with axes, or plough it with plough-shares: they would not be 
able to do so. We have no power over it, we cannot transcend 
it." — To that would Jamadagni not assent. He considered it as 
deficient in that it was possible to flit through such a Brahman, it 
being just the horizon or the circum-edge of the Earth and Heaven. 
Said he: " It is merely the mid-region that thou hast ascertained 
as being thus and thus; but in it I see only the power of Tliat 
Other which interpenetrates it. He then who knows this as being 
interpenetrated by That, and accordingly worships it, he com^ 
in-close-bonds with this [world]; but he who worships it not know- 
ad [History ol Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 
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ing that it is interpenettated by That, he comes by grief and suffers 
calamity.” 

9. Jamadagni’s Definition of Brahman. —^And to him Vifivs- 
mitra asked: What then in your view is non-deficient ? To him 
Jamadagni replied ; “ That which remains independent, so to say, of 
the Earth and the Heaven, which one can neither approach nor see 
nor pervade—that is Brahman. This is its further description: That 
Egg-shell wherein from one side to the other the luminaries rise up 
and fall not and do not drop down or falter or turn round: that 
which in no wise can beings see or attain by running up; that is 
Brahman. Some designate it as Water, others as Darkness, others as 
Light, others as Vacuum, others as the Highest Heaven, and others 
as Atman.” — To that would BharadvSja not assent, thinking that 
what can afW be described as thus or thus by everybody, that can 
never be an adequate definition of Brahman. Said he : “ Deficient 
is this your view; what we can describe in this and that manner 
we can attain. Thou art thus worshipping what is merely the power 
of that other Brahman which interpenetrates this. He therefore 
who knows this as being interpenetrated by That and so wor¬ 
ships it, he becomes in-close-bonds with this, lives a full length of 
life and becomes more prosperous. But he who worships this 
not knowing that it is interpenetrated by That, he becomes more 
miserable, meets with calamity and dies.” 

10. BharadvAja’s Dei^nition of Brahman.— And to him 
Jaunadagni asked: What then in your view is non-deficient ? Bha- 
radvSja replied: ” That Light which shines in this orb, incessantly 
throbbing, glittering, flaring, throwing brilliant shimmer, and suffus¬ 
ing everything: that is my Brahman. This is its further description : 
Even though indeed they were tb attain beyond what is most high, 
still would they observe it in its fulness, uniform, as it really exists 
on a nearer view. But if one were to snatch at it by pouncing, at 
once there are throbbing-lights running forward, roaring, as though 
devouring: they cannot reach it. When near it looks far away; 
when far away it looks near: None can transcend its greatness.”— 
To that would Gautama not assent, urging that it was deficient, 
was inert, in that it remained equally open to the view of those 
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who had false knowledge, e. g., these " Pundras, and Suhmas, 
and Olunibhas(?), and Daradas, and Barbaras.” But surely the 
Brahman oUght to be such that the ignorant ones could not all at 
once attain to it. You are then merely worshipping what is only 
the greatness of that other Brahman which is within this as the 
“ Golden Man, golden-hued, golden-bearded, resplendent upto the 
very nail-ends.” " Whosoever worships him thus, ” said Gautama, 
” stands forth as pre-eminent amongst all the beings, lives a full 
length of life, and becomes more prosperous. This [sun] here does 
not rise without the behest of Him who is the Most High. Whoso 
thinks that he rises without the behest of the Most High and so 
worships him, he becomes more miserable, comes by grief, meets 
calamity. He on the other hand who knows the sun as rising 
after the behest of the Most High, and as such worships him, he 
attains the Highest Light and lives the fuU span of life, and be¬ 
comes more prosperous—he who thus worships him.” 

11. Gautama’s Definition Of Brahman. —^To him Bharad- 
vSja asked: What then in your view is non-deficient ? And 
Gautama replied: " Here are these lightnings that seem to be 
quivering, seem to be licking, seem to be devouring; appearing 
most near when most distant and most distant when most near; were 
they to bum out much yet would one not obtain anything of them : 
that is my Brahman.”—To that would Vasishtha not assent, in that 
these lightning-streaks advance quivering, and they go astray 
and falsely all of a sudden, even as we notice them. " Nobody 
could attain to the Highest,” said Vasishtta, " through this entity 
which is equally open to even an ignorant person. The true 
Brahman must be sought not in the outer world, but inside. The 
lightniag and the rest are accordingly the greatnesses of that inward 
Knowledge (vijfiSna). He who in this manner considers the Outer as 
the greatness of the Inner, and worships it accordingly, he attains 
greatness, lives the full span of life, and becomes more prosperous. 
He on the other hand who worships the lightning-streaks and the 
rest as independent of the Most High, he does not rise superior, but 
becomes miserable, comes by grief, dies. But he who worships the 
Outer as springing from, and as ultimately merging within, the 
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Most High, he becomes himself Most High, lives his full period of 
life and becomes more prosperous.” 

12. Vasishtha's Definition of Brahman. —And to him 
Gautama asked : What then in your view is non-deficient ? Re¬ 
plied Vasishtha: " It is that which is of the nature of great Know¬ 
ledge, leading on by steps to Determination ; that in consequence 
of which they perceive things as thus and thus—this “ thus-ness ” 
and " that-ness ” giving away, in the case of the Brahman, to the 
” not-so, not-so. ” He is that Atman, infinite, un-ageing, and 
shore-less. Neither, Sirs, is it outward nor inward; knowing 
everything, luminous, devourer, all-spreading, possessed of inward 
light, enjoying everything, subdued of everything, master of 
everything, and in-dwelling everything: nothing can equal it.”— 

Him who is higher than the highest, the all-impeUer, 

Who pervades inwardly all these worlds. 

The Fire whom the sons of KuSika attained. 

The VaiSvSnara, Off-spring of Law: Him to reach. 

At each of our contests-for-gain, let us invoke 
The most assailing warrior, Indra the gracious. 

Who, for men's weal, overcometh all, 

The much-invoked, all-knowing one, lauded in ^ks. 

Him, the Dragon-killer, who abides in ocean, 

And waxes mighty in his superb strength. 

—^And to this definition of Brahman as put forth by Vasishtha 
all the others assented. They approached Vasish^a and prostrated 
themselves before him.—Reverence to Agni 1 Reverence to Indra I 
Reverence to PrajSpati 1 Reverence to Brahman ! Reverence to 
Brahman I 

xxii—^VETifiVATARA UPANISHAD. 

13. Criticism of Contemporary Doctrines.— The first chap¬ 
ter of the §vet5^atara Upanishad opens with a celebrated inquiry 
into the nature of the First Principle, involving a mention of the 
various views on the point held by the current schools of philosophy. 
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It seems that the ^vetaSvatara was composed at a time when these 
different schools of philosophy existed ; and the aim of the §veta- 
gvatara is ta put forth its own constructive philosophy after a brief 
criticism of the above-mentioned views. In fact, we may say 
that the Svetagvataropanishad is one of the few Upanishads that 
offer a constructive philosophy through criticism. We shall find 
that the chief contribution of the ^veta§vatara to the Upanishadic 
thought is the philosophy of the Igvara, who is variously named in 
the Upanishad as Iga, or Rudra, or §iva. This theistic philosophy is 
arrived at after the criticism of a number of other views. In the 
very spirit of Greek Philosophy the inquiry is started by saying 
that the First Principle must be regarded as responsible for the 
origin and the existence of all things whatsoever (i. i), and the 
object of investigation is to discover the nature of this First Prin¬ 
ciple. The various answers supplied to the query by the existing 
schools of thought are that the First Cause (Yonih)'*' must be 
regarded as being either Time, or Nature, or Necessity, or Chance 
or the Elements, or the Purusha, or the Combination of all these, 
or the Atman. The significance, for the Post-Upanishadic period of 
thought-ferment, of some of these categories will be discussed in 
the last chapter of this volume; but it is necessary to point out here 
what may probably have been meant by these different categories. 
The origins of the doctrine of Time as the source of all things can be 
traced back to the days of the Atharva-Veda, and it seems as if, 
after its postulation «as a First Principle in the SvetaSvatara, 
Time came also to be elevated to the same rank even in the 
MahSbharata and in texts like Shashti-tantra. The doctrine of 
Nature as the First Principle probably makes reference to certain 
fore-runners of Jain and Buddhistic thought. The full implica¬ 
tions of Nature as the apyjfi of things may be brought out, as 
later, when an inquiry was set afoot as to what it was that gave 
pointedness to the thorns, and variegated colours to woods and 

It does not seem likely that the word Yonih mentioned in i. 2 can be 
regarded as a separate First Principle on a level with the other First Prind* 
pies, as has been done by certain commentators, who equate it with either 
the M&y& of the Ved&ntins, or the Sakti of the iS&kta school of philosophy. 
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birds. As against this naturalistic way of looking at things we 
can assert the later theistic manner of regarding the white colour 
of the swan, and the green colour of the parrot, and the variegated 
colour of the peacocks, as due not to Nature working independent¬ 
ly, but to Nature as supervised by God. The next principles 
enumerated, namely those of Necessity and Chance, are familiar 
enough to every close student of Greek Philosophy. There is a 
great deal of difference between Necessity and Charice, as Aristotle 
pointed out. Things that happen by Necessity happen as if by 
predetermination. As to whether this predetermination is per¬ 
sonal or impersonal, we are not much concerned here to discuss. 
But that things happen as if by predetermination or fate or destiny 
is a doctrine famous outside the pale of Indian thought as in it. On 
the other hand. Chance occurs when one cannot adequately account 
for some happening the cause of which is being sought. In the case 
of Necessity we could at least assign a reason in predestination : in 
the case of Chance it is not possible to assign any reason at all. 
The doctrine of Chance is most excellently illustrated in all cases 
of accident with which everybody is familiar. As to whether we 
cannot assign any reason for this accident itself, in other words, 
whether accident itself may not, with a deeper knowledge of facts, 
be accounted for rationally, we may not discuss in this place. But 
it is evident that, at the time of the §vetS§vatara, Chance was so 
severed from the doctrine of Necessity as to fornl a different prin¬ 
ciple altogether. The next doctrine enumerated regards the 
Elements as the apxi oi all things. This is almost in the spirit 
of the great line of Greek philosophers from Thales downwards to 
Empedocles, some regarding the earth, others water, others air, 
others fire, and others a combination of these, and yet others who 
would add to these four elements a fifth which has its parallel in 
the Indian " AkSfia.*'—AU these elements may be looked upon from 
the point of view of naturalistic philosophy as constituting the 
origin and source of all things. We have had occasion to witness 
in our discussion of the earlier Upanishads how these various doc¬ 
trines were advocated by different philosophers even in Upani- 
shadic times, and how it would be better to understand these 
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different Elements in their natural sense, than to interpret them as 
equivalent to Brahman, as has been attempted by the author of 
the VedSnta-Stttras in the first or the Samanvaya " chapter of 
that compendium. We next proceed to the consideration of Purusha 
regarded as the First Principle. What is meant by Purusha as under¬ 
stood by the author of the first chapter of the ^vetSSvatara Upani¬ 
shad ? Context makes it clear that this Purusha is the same as the 
Atman referred to in the last padas of stanzas 2 and 3. Can we 
then understand the Purusha as VijfianStman, or Hiranyagarbha, 
or Manas, in conformity with the various commentators ? It seems 
to us probable that the Purusha as here understood does not mean 
any of these things, and that there is nothing to prevent us from 
understanding it as equivalent to the " Personof the Samkhya 
philosophy as that philosophy was understood in those dajrs.* 
On the other hand, the Combination of all the various First Princi¬ 
ples afore-mentioned (excluding thereform the Purusha howsoever 
interpreted), says the author of the SvetaSvataropanishad, cannot 
be regarded as a different First Principle altogether, for a combina¬ 
tion of these things is only a soul-less existence.! There is nothing 
personal to back up the idea of a mere Combination of Elements. 
Nor can the Atman (=Purusha), says the author of the §vet5§va- 
taropanishad, be regarded as the First Principle, inasmuch as he is 
not the I&i (an-I&i) or the Lord of all these things, and also because 
the Atman is the cause of, that is, is liable to, both happiness and 
misery. According to the ^vetSSvataropanishad (i. 8 and 10), we 
ought to postulate Ifia, or Siva, or the Deva as the First Prin¬ 
ciple, and it seems likely that the Upanishad is in this view voicing 
a reaction against the doctrines of Time, or Nature, or Necessity, 

We are told that the Maulika-S&mkhyas believed in the existence of a 
distinct Pradh&na for each Purusha. Logically then the system must originally 
have been idealistic, exhibiting at the same time several points of contact 
with the Ved&ntic equation of I ^ Brahman ss universe. 

t Other possible interpretations of the puzzling phrase na MfmahkMt 
(emended to annSimabhSvdi by Max Mttller) are: because the combination 
cannot take place by itself (AtmanA); or, because the things to be combined 
are each an Atman, an independent existence, not amenable to woddng in 
subordination. 
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or Chance, or the Elements, or the Purusha of the primitive or 
idealistic Samkhyas, as well as against the impersonalistic doc¬ 
trine of the Combination of these Principles. It seems, in other 
words, as if the SvetaSvataropanishad pits up a philosophy of 
§aivite theism against all Naturalism, and even against the Sfiih- 
khya and Vedantic doctrines of philosophy, althou^, in this last 
respect, its attack seems to be directed rather against the extreme 
pantheism of the school. 

14. The Doctrine of Triune Unity in §veta§vatara.—^T he 
remaining part of the first chapter of the §vet5§vatara may be said, 
on the whole, to advocate a doctrine of Triune Unity. We are not 
much concerned here with the numerical puzzles in i. 4 and i. 5. 
TTiey perhaps indicate the tendency of the philosophical specula¬ 
tion of the day to express itself in numbered categories—a tendency 
which is best illustrated in the Samkhya, and later, in the Jain and 
the Buddhistic philosophies. The metaphors of the wheel and the 
river seem to be merely allegorical representations of psycho¬ 
metaphysical conceptions. But the point of greatest importance 
in the remaining part of this chapter is the almost synthetic unity 
which it tries to bring about between two opposite premises of 
thought, which are supposed to be annulled and reconciled into a 
higher unity. The perishable and the imperishable, the manifest 
and the unmanifest (i. 8), the knowing and the not-knowing, the 
powerful and the powerless, the enjoyer and the enjoyed (i. 9), 9nd 
ignorance and knowledge (v. i) are all synthesized into the higher 
unity of I§a (i. 8) and of the single Godhead (i. 10) ; while i. 12 
proclaims the Triune Unity of the enjoyer, the enjoyed, and the 
mover. Reality, according to this verse, is three-fold, almost of 
the nature of a a Tripod,'' whose three different constituents 
are as essential to the whole as the whole is essential to the 
parts. This is verily the Trinitarian Monism of the qualified- 
monistic school. But the philosopher of this adhyaya does not 
stand satisfied merely with having advanced this intellectual 
conception of Reality. He is a mystic as well. ‘Tn this Brahman- 
wheel," be tells us, " the Individual Soul flutters about like a bird 
so long as he thinks that he is different from the Mover; but 
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whea he is conjomed with his Lordf^he becomes immortal (i. 6)/" 
In fact, so long as he is not thns conjoined, he labours imder the 
weight of th^-fetters of existence—the " pS^'' (i. ii), which pro¬ 
bably link this chapter of the Upanisbad with the RudraiSm of 
the other chapters; In i. 14 and i. 15 (which put us in mind of 
later as well as earlier Upanishads) we are told how the body must 
be regarded as the Underwood and Om as the Upperwood, which 
are being rubbed^ together in the process of mystic meditation. 
One is then able to perceive God (i. 14), who remains " like oil in 
seeds, or butter in curds, or water in river-beds, or fire in wood 
(i. 15).*' It is probably this process of contemplation which 
brings about the union between the Individual and Universal Souls, 
and which also forms another connecting link between the first and 
the second chapters of our Upanishad. 

15 . Yoga Doctrine in the Sveta^vatara. — ^The second chap¬ 
ter (if we omit its first seven verses which have been bodily taken 
over from various Saihhitas) contains a classical description of the 
method of practising Yoga, as also of the physiological and mysti¬ 
cal results reached by the process of Yoga. Hie b^inner in Yoga 
is advised here to hold his body with its three erect parts— 
the chest, the neck, and the head—quite even, and pen up his 
senses along with the mind into the heart, in order that by the 
help of the boat of Brahman, he may be able to cross all the 
fearful streams of existence (ii. 8). Compressing his breaths and 
subduing his motions, the novice in Yoga should breathe out by 
the nose the breath when it has been utterly exhausted, and thus 
control his mind, which is verily like a chariot yoked with wild 
horses (ii^ 9). The beginner in Yoga is also advised to sit on nn 
even and pure seat, in a place which is fi^e from pebbles, fire, and 
sand, and which is delightful to the mind on account of its sounds, 
its watery places, its shelters and caves (ii. lo). This is the des- 
cx^tion of the preparatory stages of Ycga. We are next told how, 
while this Yoga is being rightly performed, some forms'' present 
themselves initially to the vision of the mystic, testif3dng to his pior , 
greso in Brahma-knowle(%e, such as, the mist, the smoke,^ the. siin^ 
tho fire^ the wind, the fireflies, the lightning, the cryst^, and the 

$9 [History of Indian Philosophy : Yol. 
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moon (ii. iz). While the spiritual side of the b^inner in Yoga is 
being thus advanced, physically he b^;ins to be gradually free 
from iUness, old-age:^ and death; for verily, we are told, he obtains 
a body full of the hre of Yoga (ii. 12). Such a man also begins to 
feel his body quite light and healthy and firm; a good colour 
comes over his complexion, and his pronunciation becomes quite 
clear; and he has a sweet odour and slight excretions (ii. 13). 
Finally, we are told how the height of the spiritual experience is 
reached when the mystic is able to realise his inner Self "like a 
lustrous image in a mirror which has been entirely cleaned of its 
impurities (ii. 14).” The mystic, now sees as by a lamp the true 
nature of Brahman, the unborn, and the real, which is beyond all 
existences: thus he is enabled to free himself from the fetters 
(p5&ts) which had so long enchained him to the world (ii. 15). 

16 . §AiviSM IN THE SvetaSvatasa.— The reference to the 
Pa$as in the previous adhySya may be regarded as the connecting 
link between the Yoga philosophy of the second and the ^vism 
of the third and fourth adhylyas of this Upanishad. It is true 
that even the fifth adhySya contains references to the " pSSas " 
(v. 13), to the net (v. 3), and to god ^va (v. 14); but this does not 
forbid us from supposing that the third and the fourth chapters 
primarily constitute the locus classicus of the ^vaite doctrine in 
the ^vetSSvatara. The description of §iva given in the third and the 
fourth chapters is so much sufiused by quotations from the Sam* 
hitSs and other Upanishads that it is almost impossible to decide 
what is original and what is borrowed in these two chapters, except¬ 
ing of course the doctrine of §iva itself, which is the peculiar 
contribution of these chapters. Rudra is described here as holding 
his powers or nets in his hand, and thus creating, preserving, and 
destroying the world (iii. 2). It is from him that the Hira^yagarbha 
was first bom (iii. 4 and iv. 12). He has his eyes and his face, his 
arms and his feet, everywhere. He is oredited with having created 
the heaven and the earth (iii. 3). The whole universe is regarded as 
having been filled by that " Person " who is described as standing 
motionless like a tree in the sky (iii. 9). By a parody of the Kalho-* 
panishad (I. ii. 20), the author of the ^vetStvataiH teUa ua that 
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he has himself known this Person of snn-like Instre who is beyond 
all darkness (iii. 8), andeca}nng and omnipresent (iii. 2i). Ihe 
l^vism of these two chapters is so fused with VedHntism, that the 
author of the two chapters, whoever he may be have been, has no 
difficulty in pressing the MSyS of the VedSntins into his service 
and calling his God a Msyin (iv. 9, iv. 10); but in any case, the 
God must be regarded as f^Sna (iv. ii), and thus be made identical 
with ^va. There can be no " likeness ” (pratimS) of Him, we are 
told, whose name is Great Glory (iv. 19)—a verse which has been 
cited in recent times as condemnatory of image-worship. The text 
goes on to say that originally §iva alone existed when there wa^ 
neither darkness nor day nor night, when there was neither exis¬ 
tence nor non-existence (iv. 18); and it is in this way that the 
^vism of the ^vetSsvatara becomes all-to pantheistic with stress 
on the " Theos.” 

17. SXIiiKHYA Doctrine in the SvetASvatara.— The §aivism 
of the §vetS$vatara blinks not merely towards pantheism on the 
one hand, but also towards the archetypal SSmkhya on the other. 
In fact, theSvetSSvatara Upanishad is an excellent illustration of the 
way in which the inchoate SSmkhya was at the time gradually 
shaping itself more and more into a regular system. This SSmkhya 
doctrine is, equally with the Yoga doctrine, pre-Buddhistic; and 
it is to be noted that though a reference has been made to SSmkhya 
and Yoga by name in our Upanishad (vi. 13), still we are not to 
understand by them the developed S3retems, but the systems in 
embryo. The SSmkhya of this period had not yet clearly lost 
its moorings in a philosophy of God, and was, like §aivism, still 
suffused with several VedSntic ideas. We have already seen that 
the Muudaka Upanishad (III. i. i) makes an ideological advance 
over the Ka&opanishad (I. iii. i) in fixing the responsibility of the 
enjoyment of the' fruits of action on the Individual Soul, while it 
cleanly shifts the burden from off the Universal Soul, who is 
described as merely a “looker-on.” The SvetSSvatara makes a still 
greater advance over the Mundaka inasmuch as it combines with the 
image of the two •“ birds " of the Mundakopanishad, the image of 
the " two he-goats " (iv. 5). are told how, while the one he- 
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goat loves and lies Ijy the she^goat who is red, white, and blade, 
and who is the cause of all the manifold off-springs aittdlar in 
nature to herself, the other he-goat leaves her after having par¬ 
taken of her enjoyment. This celebrated image of the two he- 
goats, one loving and lying by the she-goat, and the other aban¬ 
doning her, has remained for a long time a bone of contention 
between the Samkhya and the VedSntic commentators. If we rid 
our mind of all prepossessions and prejudices, there is no mistaking 
of the fact that while by the she-goat, who is described as red, 
white, and black, is evidently meant the coloured Praknti of 
the SSmkhyas, by the two he-goats are meant the two kinds of 
souls (one still in the enjoyment of the Prakrit! and the other who 
has had his fill of her enjoyments) described in the fashion of the 
Vedanta. A clearer illustration still of the way in which the 6vetafi- 
vatara advocates an inchoate SSmkhya not inconsistent with the 
spirit of the VedEnta, might be found in v. 5, where we are told how 
God still rules Nature (Svabhava), and how the evolutionary pro¬ 
cess (ParinSma) takes place under His direct guidance, and how 
the qualities (Gunas) are distributed in their proper places. Other 
Samkhya terms used in the Upanishad are Vyakta and Avyakta 
(i. 8), and Pradhlna (i. 10, vi. 16). Nor must we forget to discuss 
the significance of the term **Kapila'' employed in v. 2, and see 
whether by it is meant the sage Kapila the founder of the Samkhya, 
as the Samkhya interpreters have understood it, or merely the 
red-coloured Being as the Vedantic interpreters have urged. When 
we remember that we have so much of Saihkhya philosophy in the 
SvetaSvatara, it is not unlikely that in the employment of the 
term Kapila, the author had, at least indirectly and at the back of 
his mind, the Sage who was the founder of the Samkhya philo¬ 
sophy. On the other hand, a right textual interpretation of the 
verse in question makes it almost impossible for us to understand 
by Kapila the Sage known by that name. The tawny-coloured 
Being of v. 2 who was engendered from the Primeval One and 
who was seen by him when bom is quite an analogous idea with 
the Hiranyagarbha of iii. 4 and iv. 12, and the Brahman of vi. 18, 
‘Which leaves for us no alternative^ to qur undeistanding by Kapila 
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tiMi:Hiran3ragarbha or Brahman, the Demiutge.who was reaponsiUe 
for ^ biter creation. The three Gunas, as in iv. 5, can perhaps 
be regarded as the common property of both the SSmkhya and the 
Vedanta, the origin of the conception being traceable so far back 
aa the Chbandogya Upanishad (vi. 4). Nor had the Samkhya yet 
laid special emphasis on the subjectivity of sense-perception, which 
was primarily responsible for the parting of the ways between the 
Samkhya and the Vedanta. The doctrine of creation in the sense 
of evolution was mooted (v. 5), but its full implications had not yet 
been brought out. The psychology and the metaphysics of the 
Samkhya were in the making and had not yet been sundered from 
those of the Vedanta as with a hatchet. It is for all these reasons 
that we may say that the SvetaSvataropanishad, in which lie 
embedded the Saihkhya and the Vedantic doctrines of cosmology, 
psychology and metaphysics side by side, is a very valuable Upa¬ 
nishad for a genetic study of the two great systems. 

18. Theism in the §VETi§VATARA.— We come finally to de¬ 
scribe the theism of the SvetlSvataropanishad, the locus classicus 
for which is its sixth chapter. The God who had been so long 
designated as Rudra or §iva has now renounced his appellation, 
and we have the description of a nude unsectarian theism in the 
concluding chapter of the Upanishad. It is evident that the sixth 
chapter is related to the first as no other chapter is, seeing that it 
offers a constructive philosophy through the criticism of the various 
views of the First Principle mooted in the first chapter. The 
Nature which had been there described as the first principle is now 
declared to be the first principle of fools (vi. i), like its compeer 
Time, whose claim for the same is equally set aside in vi. 2, 5, 16, 
where God is declared to be the “Time of Time (Kslakslaj^).’’ The 
Elements ,are declared to be merely the dwelling house of the 
God (vi. ii), or as merely His handiwork (vi. 2). Mo^ver, the 
claims t>f the doctrine of the Combination of these principles .as 
. constituting the first princi|de is also set aside as being itself n nd«*r 
the regulation of the Supreme Agent who is the cause of the Cmn- 
bination(vi. 5). In opposition to all these first principles, is now. let 
forth boldly and clearly the claim ;of God as. the a|^ and^^O 
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omega of creation (vi. 3). The passage (vi. 1-12) wherein God's 
nature and greatness has been described is so classical that we 
might be pardoned if we transcribe it here in extenso — 

Some so-called wise men, being under a great philosophic 
delusion, regard Nature, and others Time, as the source-of Being. 
They forget that it is the greatness of the Lord which causes 
“the wheel of the Brahman" to turn round. He is the only knower, 
the death of the Death (KalakSlah), the possessor of all qualities 
and all wisdom. It is at His command that creation unfolds 
itself, namely, what people call earth, water, lire, air, and ether. 
... .He is the eternal source and the cause of accidental unions. 
He is beyond the past, the present, and the future ; and is verily 
regarded as without parts. That universal God, who is im¬ 
manent in all these beings, should be meditated upon as dwelling 
in our mind also,... .that God who is the Lord of all the Gods 
and the Deity of all the Deities, who is the supreme Master of all 
Masters and the adorable Ruler of the universe. There is no 
activity in Him, nor any organ. There is no equal of Him, nor 
any superior. The great force inherent in Him manifests itself 
alike in the form of knowledge and power. There is no master 
of Him in this world, nor any ruler, nor is there anything which 
we might regard as His sign. He is the only cause, the Lord of 
all those who possess organs of sense. There is no generator of 

Him, nor any guardian.He is the self-subsistent Mover of 

the uiunoving manifold, who causes the one seed to sprout in 
infinite ways. It is only to those who regard this Universal 
Being as immanent in their own selves, that the eternal 
happiness belongs, and to none else. 

There is scarcely any-other passage in the whole realm of Upani- 
shadic philosophy which sets forth as urunistakably as this a 
theistic, and yet an unsectarian, view of the Godhead. It is re¬ 
markable also bow the concluding verse-of the passage tells us tiiat 
He who may be regarded as the cause of creation must at the same 
time be regarded as identical with the Self within. Not unless 
this identity is mystically realised shall any real happiness belong 
to t^ie seelcer after Pivfne Life. The God who sbinfs outside t|io 
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mind does also shine in the light within the human Soul (vi. i8). 
Much rather might people seek to roll up the sky like a hide, than 
try to go to the end of misery without realising God (vi. 20). We 
do not know how far to regard this as an adumbration of the 
“ Bhakti ” school of thought as, later formulated. It is probable 
that verse 23, which mentions the word Bhakti, may be a late 
inteipolation, especially as it comes towards the end of the chap* 
ter. But ideas matter more than words, and the idea of an intui¬ 
tive realisation of a personal God. which runs through the whole 
of the chapter, gives it a far greater significance for spiritual life 
than what a solitary word like Bhakti could ever help to do. 
xxiii— -The MAiTRlYANi Upanishad. 

19. The Pessimism of King Brihadratha.— The Upanishad 
proper opens with the story of king B^adratha, who, coming to 
understand the transitoriness of the body and the evanescence of 
worldly desires, grew indifferent to the world, and establishing his 
son in the sovereignty, went into the forest. There he practised 
a hard penance, standing with up-lifted arms, and gazing at the 
sun. At the end of a thousand days there came near him the 
adorable sage SakSyanya, lustrous like a blazing fire without 
smoke. The sage asked the king to choose a boon, upon which 
the king requested the sage to instruct him in the knowledge of 
the true nature of the Self. The sage told him that it was a very 
difficult thing to have a knowledge about the Self, and therefore 
advised him to choose any pleasures he desired instead of the 
knowledge of the Self. The king replied that the pleasures were of 
no consequence whatsoever, considering the foul, unsubstantial 
nature of the body, which was nothing but a conglomeration of 
blood, bones, skin, flesh, mucus, ordure, and other dirty things; 
Which was again subject td evil passions and delusion; and which 
was afflicted by separation from what is loved and union with 
what is not loved, as well as by hunger, thirst, grief, old-age, disease, 
and &ath. " We see," continued the king, " that all beii^ do 
ultimately perish; the shrubs and the trees grow and decay; flies, 
piats and other insects die. The mighty warriors, the great khags 
and emperors have to pass away from this earth. Even demigods 
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like the Gandharvas, demons and sprites, ogres and ghosts, are all 
alike ultimately destroyed. What of these ? Even the greatest 
of oceans dry, the loftiest of mountains crumble, the steadiest 
of stars fall dovm: the earth is submerged, and even the gods 
are displaced from their stations. Worldly pleasures merdy 
^involve a man in the cycles ofibir^ and death.” It was on ac¬ 
count of all these things that tha king insisted upon having the 
saving knowledge of the Self im^hirted to him, and requested the 
sage to free him from worldly existence where he was rotting like 
a frog in a waterless well. This moved the sage, wha thereupon 
proceeded to e}q>lain to him the knowledge of the Self and the 
science of Brahman as it was delivered to him by. the sage Maitri, 
as as to the Valakhilyas by PrajSpati KratuJ 
20 .' Doctrine of the Mover. —The first point in this teaching 
is a discussion of the approach to the Self from a consideration of 
the question as to what it is that inspires the body and moves it 
like a cart. There is no difficulty felt by the Upanishadic sages 
in positing a spiritual principle which is regarded as responsible 
for the motion of the body. In an almost Platonic fashion, the 
Self is described in this Upanishad as the mover of the unintelli¬ 
gent body, which he inspires and makes intelligent. The Self is here 
described as being like an ” ascetic,” above all qualities, though 
in the midst of them. ” He is pure and holy, tranquil and firm, 
eternal and independent; he is unborn and undecaying; he is 
Inreathless, formless endless, and thought-less, and abides in his 
own greatness.” This subtle, incomprehensible and invisible Self 
known as the Person, though thus indifferent and free from desires, 
is declared to dwell in the body without any previous volition, just 
as a man fast asleep wakes up involuntarily and as a matter of 
course. This part of Him which is absolutely intelligent is re¬ 
flected in every person as the intelligence-mass, as the knotrer of 
the body, and as characterised by imagination, determination and 
self-conceit. The Self is also described as one who (in sle^)! prow 
ceeds upwards from the gross to the subtle body, and who> though 
apparently modified by impressions and wandering in< various 
directions, is in reality unmodified, and remsdns unmoved; he it is 
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who dispels darkness. " That supremely tranquil Self, rising out 
of this body, attains to the Supreme Light and appears in his own 
form." To illustrate how the Soul moves the body we are intro¬ 
duced at this stage to a cosmological story. We are told that in 
the beginning PrajSpati was all alone. He did not feel happy in 
his loneliness, and therefore meditating on himself he created 
numerous creatures. But he found them unintelligent and life¬ 
less like a stone, and motionless like a post. He did not feel happy 
again and thought of entering inside them in order to infuse life 
into them. He became like air and tried to enter them, but could 
not. He divided himself five-fold and is therefore called the five 
PrSnas, viz. PrSna, Ap 5 na, VySna, SamSna and Udana. Prana is. 
the breath that passes up, while Apana is the breath that-gasses 
down—^both being supported by the breath called VySna. The 
SamSna is the breath that distributes subtle material into each 
limb, and carries to the ApSna the coarsest material of food, while 
the UdSna is the breath which belches forth and swallows down 
what is eaten and drunk. " Between PrSna and ApSna the Self- 
resplendent One created heat. This heat is the Purusha and the 
Purusha is the fire within man which digests the food that is eaten." 
PrajSpati did not feel happy still, and thought of enjoying objects. 
Having pierced through the apertures of the senses he enjoyed the 
objects by means of the five perceptive organs. These perceptive 
organs constitute his reins, while the active organs are his horses ; 
the body constitutes his chariot, the mind is his charioteer, his 
whip being the temperament. Driven by that whip the body goes 
round like a wheel driven by the potter. Thus is the body made 
intelligent by the Self who is the driver of it, 

21 . Doctrine of the Elemental Self.— The doctrine of the 
Elemental Self or BhfitStman forms the second approach to the 
problem of Reality. The Self, who inspires th^body that is formed 
by the combination of the subtle and gross elements, is called the 
Elemental Self. He is thus subject to the tormentations of the 
body, which is again pessimistically described here as " arising from 
sexual intercourse, developing in the hell of the womb, and coming 
out from the urinary passage; and again, as being built up with bones, 
40 [History of Indian Philosophy ; Vol. 2]* 
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bedaubed with flesh, thatched with skin, filled with ordure, urine, 
bile and other dirty impurities.” He it is also who is overcome by 
the dark and passionate qualities, as also by the frujts of action. 
The doctrine of Karman is incidentally preached here, and we are 
told that, as of the waves of the great rivers, so of what has been al¬ 
ready done, there is no turning back. The miserable condition of the 
Elemental Self is further brought home to om mind when it is declared 
to be like a "cripple, bound by the fetters of the fruits of good and 
* evil; without freedom like one in prison; in a condition of great 
terror like one in the grasp of death ; intoxicated with delusion as 
with liquor; rushing headlong like one possessed by an evil spirit; 
bitten by the objects of sense aS by a great serpent; blinded by 
passion as by night; deluded by mayS as by sleight-of-hand; 
false like a dream; unsubstantial like the pith of banana-tree; 
changing its dress like an actor; falsely delighting the mind like 
a painted wall.” The immortal Self is not affected by the trans¬ 
formation of Elemental Self. Being overcome by the qualities, the 
Elemental Self becomes confused and bewildered, and being at¬ 
tached to the objects of the senses, he remembers not the Highest 
Place, and sees not the Blessed Lord abiding within himself. Un¬ 
stable, wavering, fickle, full of desires, and distracted, he comes to 
entertain the feelings of ‘ me ’ and ‘ mine,’ and binds himself by 
his self, as a bird by a net. The only remedy for the freedom of 
the Elemental Self from his miseries lies in the attainment of the 
knowledge of his own true nature, or the real Self. This real Self, 
we are told, is "like a drop of water on a lotus leaf, unattached to 
the world and its objects. He is the Inner Person that causes the 
sense-organs to act, himself remaining unmoved. Overcome by 
the Inner Person and beaten by the qualities, the Elemental Self 
assumes different forms, as does a heated ball of iron when it is 
hammered. But the Person, like the fire in the heated ball of 
iron, undergoes no transformation though hammered by qualities^ 
and remains unchanged. He it is who causes the manifn ld to go 
round and round, as does the potter his wheel.” Therefore though 
the true Self appears to assume various bodily forms when over¬ 
come by the qualities and fruits of action—appears as an agent 
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and as changing—he is in reality not an agent, and is *'unchanging, 
being very subtle, imperceptible, invisible, and unattached to 
anything. He is verily pure, stead-fast, unmoved, desireless, 
motionless, like a spectator, and abiding in himself/' 

22. Hymn to the Supreme Soul. —Having so far considered 
the nature of the Self from two different points of view we now pass 
on to the fifth chapter, which gives at the very outset Kauts§- 
yana's hymn of praise to the Universal Soul, which deserves our 
attention as a sublime piece of poetry. The ideas in it are quite 
catholic and the feelings and the emotions it expresses are lofty 
and edifying. We may be allowed to quote it here in full as a 
hymn of pantheistic poetry.*— 

'' Thou art Brahma, and verily Thou art Vishnu. 

Thou art Rudra. Thou art Prajapati. 

Thou art Agni, Varuna, and Vayu, 

Thou art Indra. Thou art the Moon. 

Thou art food. Thou art Yama. Thou art the Earth. 

Thou art All. Yes, Thou art the Unshaken-one ! 

For Nature's sake and for its own 
Is existence manifold in Thee. 

O Lord of all, hail unto Thee ! 

The Soul of all, causing all acts. 

Enjoying all, all life art Thou ! 

Lord of all pleasure and delight! 

Hail unto Thee, O tranquil Soul! 

Yea, hail to Thee, most hidden one. 

Unthinkable, unlimited, 

Beginningless and endless too ! " 

23. Some Cosmological Theories.— Next we may proceed to 
consider some cosmological theories advanced in this Upanishad, 
We are thus told in the fifth chapter that in the beginning of the 
world there was Darkness alone, and that it existed in the Supreme. 
Then, moved by the Supreme, it went on differentiating, and be¬ 
came Passion (Rajas). That Passion, in turn, when impelled by 
the Supreme, underwent a change and became Purity (Sattva). 

* Hume’s translatiou. 
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This Purity, when set in motion by the Supreme, flowed forth as 
Essence (Rasa). This is the part of the Self which is entirely in* 
telligent and is reflected in man as the intelligence-mass, as Kshe* 
trajfia. There are to be found also two other cosmological theories 
in the sixth chapter of the Upanishad. According to the first theory 
the creation of the world is explained from Logos or Word. We are 
told that in the beginning this world was "unuttered.” He (the 
Atman or Brahman) who is PrajSpati performed penance and 
uttered Bhtir (earth), Bhuvas (atmosphere), and Svar (sky). This 
world-form is the coarsest body of PrajSpati and may be said to 
constitute his cosmic body. The sky is its head, the atmosphere 
its navel; the earth stands for its feet, the sun for the eye (vi. 6). 
Then again, we are told that in the beginning Brahman alone was 
the Limitless One, infinite in all directions, incomprehensible and 
unborn. Ether was His body, and from that ether verily He wakes 
up this world, which is only a mass of thought. It is brooded over 
by Him and in Him it disappears (vi. 17). These cosmological 
theories are curious specimens of how the world must be conceived 
as having come out of primeval Darkness, or must be understood 
as essentially of the nature of Word or Thought. 

24 . Ritualistic Speculations. —The sixth and seventh chap¬ 
ters of the Upanishad are very composite in their nature—all sorts 
of ritualistic, astronomical, metaphysical, ethical and mystical 
speculations being huddled up together to form the chapters. In 
respect of the ritualistic speculations we find that (i) there is a great 
deal of discussion in the Upanishad concerning the Sun as Brah¬ 
man, and (ii) a very high importance is attached to the performance 
of sacrifices, (i) First, as to the description of the Sun, we notice 
tiiat it is identified with God Savitri, who is invoked to inspire good 
thoughts in the devotee (vi. 7). The Person in the Sun is identified 
with the Self within man, who is bright, personal, sexless and im¬ 
mortal (vi. 35). The various metres, hymns, physical and physiologi¬ 
cal powers, gods, demigods, spirits and all creatures are declared to 
emanate as rays from the Sun, who is Brahman : they live, conti¬ 
nue, and in the end enter, the Sun. The Person in the Sun is des¬ 
cribed as being pure, bright, mighty, omniscient, incomprehensi- 
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ble, formless and yet assuming various forms, quality-less and yet 
enjoying all qualities, the regulator of all things, the highest Lord 
and supreme Master of all beings (vii. 1-7). The “ heliotheism " of 
this passage borders almost upon a henotheistic pantheism, (ii) 
Secondly, as regards sacrifices, we find that they are to be per¬ 
formed for the attainment of vigour, heaven and immortality, and 
we are told that the world and the individual are supported and 
sustained by the sacrifices (vi. 36). The oblations offered to the 
sacrificial fire are carried to the sun, who sends down rain in re¬ 
turn ; from rain comes food, and from food all beings (vi. 37: cp. 
Manu iii. 76). Thus do all beings live and ^ow on account of the 
performance of sacrifices. We are again told that those who do 
not perform sacrifices or give oblations to the fire are debarred 
from knowing the ethereal place of Brahman (vi. 34). Thus a very 
high importance comes to be attached to the sacrifices. The 
sacrifices are not, however, to be regarded as the highest goal' of 
human life; they are but means to the attaimnent of Brahman, 
which remains the highest ideal for man. Thus we are told (vi. 33) 
that one who offers oblations to the three holy Fires is raised from 
the earth to Prana, and from Prana to Indra, and is then finally 
presented to a knower of Atman who in his turn presents him 
unto Brahman. 

25 , Astronomical Speculations.— Sections 14 and 16 of the 
sixth chapter partly contain astronomical speculations. We are told 
that the sun is the source of time in which he abides and creates the 
moon, stars, planets, the year and other things. The visible form 
of time is the year which is declared to consist of twelve months 
and to be composed of moments and other measures of time. One 
half of the year is sacred to Agni (=Southem Path), and the other 
half to Varum (*==Northem Path). The course which is sacred to 
Agni extends from the asterism Magha (the Sickle) to half of the 
asterism ^vishtha (the Dolphjn), that is from June to December, 
when the sun moves Southward ; while the course from the Sarpa 
(sA§leshS or Hydrse) to half of §ravishthS is sacred to Soma 
when the sun moves Northward. The sun passes through twenty- 
seven mterisms in the conrse of the year, occupying two asterisms 
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and a quarter in each month. But Time is imperceptible by sense, 
and the course of the sun through the parts of time is supposed to 
be the evidence by which alone the existence of time can be proved. 
Then follows a logical remark that apart from proof there can be 
no apprehension of the thing to be proved; but that the fact that 
time is composed of parts may make the subject of proof—namely 
time itself—the proof, in order that it may be truly known ; in 
other words we may use the parts of time to prove the existence 
of time as a whole. 

26 . The Different Forms of Brahman. —^We may now pro¬ 
ceed to consider the various forms of Brahman as described in the 
sixth chapter of the Upanishad. (i) In the first place, Brahman is 
proclaimed to be of two forms—the material and the immaterial. 
The material is unreal, while the immaterial is real. This Brahman 
bears the name of the “ Lone Fig tree ’’ with roots above and bran¬ 
ches below {vi. 4). Next are mentioned various triads of the forms 
of Brahman. The three-fold Om is the sound-form ; masculine 
feminine and neuter, the sex-form; fire, wind and sun, the light- 
form ; Brahma, Rudra and Vishnu, the lordship-form ; GSrhapatya, 
Dakshim and Ahavaniya fires, the mouth-form; Rik, Yajus and 
Siman, the knowledge-fom\; earth, atmosphere and sky, the 
world-form; past, present and future, the time-form; breath, fire 
and sun, the heat-form; food, water and moon, the growth-form ; 
intellect, mind and egoism, the intelligence-form; Prana, ApSna 
and VySna, the breath-form. These are all praised, honoured and 
included by saying Om, which is both the higher and the lower 
Brahman. — (ii) Then again, food and foot-eater are declared to 
be other manifestations of Brahman. PradhSna, along with all 
its constituents, and the BhQtatman form the food for the Purusha, 
who is the enjoyer. All that consists of qualities and all that indi¬ 
cates development form the food for the Person. The Lifiga-Sarlra, 
the elements^ childhood, youth, old-age, intelligence-stuff with its 
qualities, and the senses—all these constitute his food. Thus like¬ 
wise do the Manifest and the Unmanifest form his food. The 
enjoyer thereof is without qualities; but the fact that he enjoys 
proves that he is intell^gejit. In the strain of the Taittirlya Upa- 
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nishad, food is declared to be the Creator, Sustainer and Destroyer of 
all beings. AU beings here run about every day desiring to get 
food. Even the sun takes food by his rays and the fire blazes up with 
food. Life consists of food; perception and thought become im¬ 
possible when a man does not eat food. Brahman created this 
world with desire for food, which is therefore the highest form of 
the Soul or* Brahman (vi. 10-12). Life is again declared to be the 
essence of food, mind of life, understanding of mind, and bliss of 
understanding (vi. 13). It may be that the reference here is to 
the five forms of Brahman as described in the Taittirlya Upanishad. 
— (iii) Time and the Timeless are again two other manifestations 
of Brahman. That which is prior to the sun is the Timeless and 
is without parts. That which begins with sun is Time, which has 
parts and which is the Year. Time and the Year are again describ¬ 
ed each as being the Creator, Sustainer and Destroyer of all beings. 
This Time in an embodied form is the great Ocean of creatures. 
Through it Savitri produces all physical and moral existences: in fact 
the whole world. The Year is verily PrajSpati; it is Time, and the 
Brahma-abode, and the Atman (vi. 15, i6). — (iv) Finally the Word 
and the non-Word are described as the last two forms of Brahman. 
By Word alone is the non-Word revealed. The Upanishad further 
tells us that some regard Om to be the word. By mounting up by 
means of Om the meditator gains independence, as a spider gains 
free space by mounting up by its thread. Moving upward by Om, 
one attains to absorption in non-Word. This is perfect immorta¬ 
lity and bliss. Others again mean by Word the mystic sound that 
a spiritual aspirant hears. Passing beyond these sounds man 
becomes absorbed in the soundless, supreme Brahman, and be¬ 
comes indistinguishable as flower-juices in honey (ii. 22). At the 
end of the Word-Brahman is the supreme Soundless-Brahman; and 
one who worships them both gains final liberation (vi. 23). Again, 
Om is the arrow of the bow of the body, with mind as its point. 
Having cut through the darkness of ignorance, it enables one to 
gain the vision of Brahman, which is brilliant like a glowing wheel, 
and to become immortal (vi. 24). Finally, we are told that one 
should draw in the vital breath by means of Ow, and sacrifice it 
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in the lustrous fire of Bi^dunan, as a sportsmaii'draws in fish by a 
net and sacrifices them in the fire of his stomach (vi. 26). 

27 . The Ethics of the Upanishad. —^We may next turn to 
the consideration of the ethical teachings in this Upanishad. We 
are told that mind is, the cause of bondage and that a man becomes 
bound when his mind is full of desires and is subject to volition 
and conception and self-conceit; and that his freedom-consists in 
freeing his mind from all these. Purification of mind is therefore 
essential to real freedom, which may be attained by fixing one’s 
mind on Brahman instead of on objects of sense. Mind, the cause 
of bondage or freedom, is again declared to be two-fold — pure 
and impure; it is pure when it is free from lust, and impure when 
it is touched by it. It is an eternal truth that what one's thought 
is, that he becomes. One should therefore endeavour to purify his 
thoughts, since they are the cause of the cycle of births. When a 
man’s thoughts are turned to things of sense, his mind becomes 
confused and he does wrong actions. But when his mind seeks 
the Real, like fire without fuel in its source, his thought becomes 
extinct owing to the loss of its activity (vi. 34). Control of the 
senses is real Yoga, and a real Yogin is one who has his senses 
eclipsed as in sleep, so that even when he is in the midst of objects 
he is not governed by them (vi. 25). He does not touch the objects 
of sense when they intrude on him, even as one does not touch 
women that enter an empty house (vi. 10). Restraint of mind 
alone is declared to be real knowledge and liberty, ever3^thing else 
being merely an extension of the ties that bind a man to life. By 
tranquillity td thought are destroyed all deeds good and evil and 
quietly resting with his self one enjo3^ eternal happiness. When 
the mind is freed from sloth and distraction and is rendered motion¬ 
less, one reaches the supreme state. When one has entered the 
Xtman by purging away all impurities from his mind by means of 
meditation, the bliss that he attains bafiSes all description: it can 
be experienced by a person in his own heart. When a man is 
thus absorbed in the Atman, he becomes indistinguishable like 
fire in fire, water in water, or ether in ether; and attains to final 
liberation (vi. 34). . 
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28 . Mystical Speculations in the IJpanishad.— This leads us 
to a consideration of the mystical ideas present in this Upanishad. 
As to the helps for the mystical realisation of the Self, the conclud¬ 
ing portion of the Upanishad asks us to avoid the company of those 
that are unworthy of heaven—their company being regarded as an 
impediment in the way of the knowledge of Brahman. Among these 
are included persons who are ever hilarious, begging or hving on 
handicraft; performers of sacrifices for the unworthy, disciples 
of §udras, and §Qdras who learn the scriptures ; rogues, and those 
who wear knotted-hair; also dancers, and mercenaries, the mendi¬ 
cants, and actors, and all others belonging to the same category ; 
those who pretend to allay the evil influences of spirits, ghosts and 
goblins, and also of serpents and the like, for money, and those who 
falsely wear the red dress, ear-rings and skulls ; and finally, those ’ 
who by their sophisms wish to shake the faith of the people in the 
Veda—-all these are declared to be thieves, unfit for heaven (vii. 8). 
But this is only a negative help. Our author proceeds to prescribe 
some positive helps as well. He insists upon the study of the 
Veda by Brahmins, the conformity to the order to which one 
belongs, and the performance of the duty proper to one's order. 
Not that all can accept asceticism and do penance; and a person 
that belongs to no order is not necessarily an ascetic. It is how¬ 
ever recognised that penance alone brings on perfection, and that 
from penance is produced goodness'and from goodness knowledge. 
The " six-fold'' Yoga and especially Meditation (Dhygna) and 
Concentration (DharanS) are recognised as the chief means for 
the realisation of Brahman. DhErani, however, comes to have an 
occult significance attached to it, viz., the pressing of the tongue 
against the palate and the conveying of the breath through the Nadi 
called Sushumna—the voice and the mind being restrained at the 
same time : this is said (vi. 18-21) to lead the Soul to the vision of 
Brahman I It is important to note in this connection the fruits 
of Yoga as described in this Upanishad. By practice of Yoga one 
is said ±0 gain contentment, power to endure the pairs of opposi¬ 
tes, and peace of mind. The seven kinds of mystical sound which a 
spiritual aspirant hears are declared in this Upanishad to be either 
41 E Indian Phiiosopby: Vol. 2] 
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that of a hver» or of a bell, or of a brazen vessel, or of a wheels 
or the croaking of frogs, or the pattering of rain, or finally the 
voice from a secluded place. Next follows an allegorical descrip¬ 
tion of the mystic's progress towards Brahman by eliminating the 
egoistic tendencies of his mind. We are told that the Palace of 
Brahman is guarded by a Door-keeper, namely Egoism, who 
wears the crown of Passion, the ear-rings of Greed and Envy, the 
staff of Sloth, Sleep, and Sin, and who catches hold of a bow whose 
string is Anger and whose shaft is Lust, intent on killing all beings 
in the world. We are told that one should strike down this Door¬ 
keeper with the arrow of Unselfishness, after having caught hold of a 
bow whose shaft is Fortitude and whose string is Asceticism. After 
having killed this Door-keeper, one should cross the ether in the 
heart by means of the raft of Om, and when the Brahman within 
the heart ]becomes manifest, he should enter slowly into the Hall 
of Brahman as a miner seeking precious metals enters a mine. 
Here, having come into the sight of Brahman, he abides in his own 
greatness and looks upon the Wheel of the World as one who has 
alighted from a car looks upon its revolving wheels (vi. 28). In his 
mystic enjoyment of Brahman, the Individual Soul becomes merg¬ 
ed in Brahman as a lump of iron hidden in the bosom of the earth is 
reduced to earth; and as the smith or the fire can have nothing to do 
with such a lump of ifon, similarly both thought and its substratum 
vanish from the man who is absorbed in Brahman (vi, 27). 

“And as spray-drops rise in succession from the sea, 

Or, as the lightning flashes from the radiant clouds, 

Or, as flickering flames appear on the crest of fire: 

Even so are the souls merged in the Highest Brahman." 

—(vi. 35). 

xxiv—T he MiNpOKVA Upanishad. 

29 . The Four Divisions of Om .—One of the great innovations 
which the Ms^ukya Upanishad introduces is the division of the 
symbol Om into three morae and a fourth mora-less part (M. 12). 
There does not seem to be much justification for this kind of divi¬ 
sion of the symbol, inasmuch as it is manifest that the three morae, 
A-U-M, exhaust the whole of the original s}mibol. The reason 
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why the author of the Mandukyopanishad posits a further mora 
lies manifestly in his wish to show the correspondence of the four¬ 
fold division of the symbol Out with the states of consciousness on 
the one hand, and the kinds of Soul on the other, that leading him 
on to posit, through an artificial process of quadruplication, further 
correspondences with the different worlds and the different Vedas. 
This is evidently spying out a quantity where it is not. As before, 
however, even in the Mandukyopanishad, the three parts of Om 
are made co-terminous with the divisions of time : the past, the 
present and the future, and the fourth kind of time, which must 
be supposed to correspond to the mora-less part, and therefore 
as a time which transcends time'' (M. i). The “Bandhuta" 
equations in the Brahmanas are also indulged in by this Upanishad 
likewise. The first letter A must be regarded as equivalent to 
Apti or attainment, because it possesses the property of Adimatva 
or beginningness (M. 9). The letter U must be regarded as equiva¬ 
lent to Utkarsha or exaltation, because it really signifies Ubhayatva 
or intermediateness (M. 10). The third letter M means Miti or 
Apiti because, it signifies measurement or destruction (M. ii). 
The fourth mora cannot be characterised by any attribute, inas¬ 
much as probably there can be nothing corresponding to a non-exist¬ 
ence. Finally, a Brahmana-wise glorification of the knowledge of 
this symbol is also not wanting, when it is §aid that by the know¬ 
ledge of the first mora, one obtains all his desires; by the know¬ 
ledge of the second, a spiritual exaltation ; by the knowledge of 
the third, at-one-ment with the universe ; while by the knowledge 
of the fourth, one by his self enters the Self (M. 12). 

30 . The Four States of Consciousness.— It is when we 
come to the consideration of the states of consciousness in the 
MSndUkyopanishad that we become aware of its real contribution 
to Upanishadic thought. In the earlier Upanishads reference has 
been made no doubt to the distinction between the waking state, 
the state of dream, and the state of deep-sleep; and in the Chhan- 
dogya. Upanishad there is evidently a recognition of a fourth state 
in the dialogue between Indra and PrajSpati (viii.5-7); nor is the 
reference to the fourth state wanting in the MaitrSyani Upanishad, 
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as in vi. 19 or vii. ii; but it is only in the MSndQkyopanishad for 
the first time that we find a systematic enumeration of the differ¬ 
ent states ofconsciousness, and it is only there that the Turlya or 
the fourth, as a different state of consciousness, is directly con¬ 
trasted with the three, with which one is, from the point of view of 
normal life, ordinarily familiar. The Turlya may fitly be called 
** the fourth dimension ** of psychology. One may easily perceive 
the difference between the wakeful state and the state of dream on 
the one hand, and the state of dream and the state of deep-sleep 
on the other. But the difference between the state of deep-sleep 
and the "fourth,*' which has been at times called the super-conscious, 
but which may more fittingly be termed the self-conscious, is 
not quite obvious to the ordinary mind. Not unfrequently has 
the no-consciousness in deep-sleep been identified even in the 
Upanishads with a seemingly similar annihilation of consciousness 
in the ecstatic state. The only proof, it would seem, of the reality 
of the difference is the solvitur ambulando : it is only those who 
have enjoyed the ecstatic state that can pronounce on the dis¬ 
tinction between the state of deep-sleep on the one hand and that 
of ecstacy on the other. As to whether this state may be called 
the super-conscious, opinions differ. On the one hand it is point¬ 
ed out that a super-conscious state of consciousness is a contradic¬ 
tion in terms; on the other, it is maintained that the super-con¬ 
scious is just a name given to signify the peculiar fourth state which 
is really indescribable and unnamable. But in any case, it is the 
great merit of the MandUkyopanishad to have recognised this 
fourth state, and to have given it a place in the psychology of the 
states of consciousness. 

31 . The Four Kinds of Soul. —But even a greater contribu¬ 
tion of the MSndukyopanishad to the thought of the period is the 
very clever parallelism which it tries to establish between the 
states of consciousness on the one hand and the kinds of Soul on 
the other. In fact the MSndCkyopanishad may be said, of all 
the Upanishads, to have made the greatest contribution to the 
subject of psycho-metaphysics. Corresponding to the different 
states pf consciousness, namely^ those of wakefulness, dream, 
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deep-sleep, and self-consciousness, the MSndflkyopanishad posits 
• four different kinds of Soul: namely, the VaiSvSnara, the Taijasa, 
the PrSjfia, and the Atman. The VaiSvSnara is just the Soul in 
the state of wakefuless; the Taijasa is the Soul sunk in his own 
light in a state of dream ; the Prljha is the Soul who inspires 
man even while he has fallen into deep-sleep ; and the Atman is the 
pure self-conscious Soul, constituting the fourth dimension of 
metaphs^ics, just as his counterpart, the Turlya, constituted the 
fourth dimension of psychology. The VaiSvSnara enjoys gross things 
as the Taijasa the subtle (M. 3,4). The PrSjfla—^which term evident¬ 
ly seems to have been suggested to the author of the MSndOkya, 
by the PrajnStman of the Kaushltaki—enjoys mere bliss (M. 5 ), 
while the Atman probably enjoys nothing except his own state, 
and is tranquil in his singleness (M. 7). It is significant to remem¬ 
ber that the PrSjna has been called (M. 6) the Lord of all, the all¬ 
knowing, the inner controller, the source of all, the origin and end 
of all Being. In fact, the Prfijfia, to the author of the MSndQkya 
signifies what philosophy calls God. As contrasted with him, stands 
the Atman, which is the Upanishadic equivalent of what philoso¬ 
phy calls the Absolute: “He is neither inwardly nor outwardly 
cognitive, nor yet on both sides together; He is not a cognition- 
mass, and is neither knower, nor not-knower; He is invisible, im¬ 
practicable, incomprehensible, indescribable, unthinkable, un- 
pointable; His essence is the knowledge of His own Self; He negates 
the whole expanse of the Universe and is tranquil, blissful, and 
without a second (M. 7).’’ The Vi§va, the Taijasa, the PrSjfia and 
the Atman are thus the four kinds of Soul concerning themselves 
with gross, subtle, blissful and pure existence respectively; and it 
is worth noting that God is sundered here from the Absolute as 
with a hatdiet, and ultimate reality assigned only to the Absolute 
and not to God, who. is described as merely the Absolute gone to 
sleep; while in the Absolute the whole world (Prapaficha) is des¬ 
cribed as being annihilated, since the Absolute is the one without a 
second (Advaita), characterised only in negative terms. 

32 . The MAnpOkya and Absolute Monism.— -It is no wonder 
that the Absolutist commentators should have discovered in the 
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M 9 n 4 Gkya food enough for their Absolutico-monistic speculations. 
The negation of the world leads on the one hand to the doctrine of 
MSy 5 or illusion, and on the other hand to the doctrine of the 
AjStivSda or non-creation. The great sage GaudapSda tries to 
incorporate both the MSyS and the AjativSda doctrines in his 
commentary on the Mandukya, obliviscent of the fact that the 
two points of views are inconsistent with each other. Creation by 
Mays (KarikSs iii. 27-29), is creation after all. The Ajativada 
(Karika iv. igff.), on the other hand, signifies that the world was 
never created.* Moreover the chief argument which GaudapSda 
adduces to prove the unreality of the world is its analogy with a 
dream. The illusion of waking is described as being absolutely on 
aparwith the illusion of a dream, both being due to the phantasy 
of the mind (KarikSs ii. 3-15). The ethical conclusions deducible 
from this metaphysical position are, that a truly wise man must 
regard himself as neither bound nor as an initiate in the path of 
realisation; neither one who desires absolution, nor one who has 
reached it: hence it is that non-duality is real (KSrikBs ii. 32, 33). 
But even the absolutely monistic position has to make some con¬ 
cession to the process of practical attainment to Reality implied ih 
the life of moral preparation (iii. 42) as also mystical perfection in 
Samadhi which is characterised by great tranquillity and the never- 
fading illumination of knowledge (iii. 37). It would be a study in itself 
to see what justification there is for such conclusions being drawn 
from the text of the MBndukyopanishad. It is evident at any 
rate that the negation of the world and the sole reality of the 
Absolute are clearly indicated by the text of Mindfikya; but the 
responsibility for the doctrine of non-creation and the analogy of 
the dream must evidently lie on the author of the KSrikBs instead 
of on that of the text of the Upanishad proper. 


* The question of the authorship and authenticity of the fourth chapter 
of the Gaudapidlya KSrikSs will be discuesed elsewhm. See page 96 f. 



CHAPTER NINTH 

AN EVALUATION OP UPANISHADIC PHILOSOPHY 

1 . Scope of the Chapter. —^If the great mass of texts known 
as the Brahman as and the Aranyakas be compared to a vast and 
limitless woodland, the several Upanishadic texts that we have 
analysed and surveyed in the last few chapters may fittingly be 
designated the outstanding landmarks of that woodland—as the 
.distinctive configurations of hills and trees and rills as also the 
rarest specimens of vegetations that arrest the eye—as features* 
in other words, that at once represent and illustrate all that there 
is of the highest and philosophically most significant in the 
varied and extraordinarily fruitful thought-activity of the whole 
period. Now, while it is legitimately open for the Botanist 
to examine his plant with the help of the dissecting knife 
for the sake of the wonderful revelations of internal structure 
that await his study, it is equally the rightful function of 
the Horticulturist to take the plant as a whole and to estimate 
its economic and aesthetic value in the very form in which 
the specimen lies before him, with its several essential and 
adventitious, useful and useless, parts and portions. In the 
case of the Upanishadic texts, we have already followed both 
these methods. We have acquired enough data to ascertain just 
what particular portions from the several texts can be subsumed 
under definite chronological groups, and are thus in a position 
to determine the different philosophical ideas dominating a 
given section of the period. Further, inasmuch as the succes¬ 
sive additions made to an Upanishadic text like the Chhandogya 
or the Brihad&ranyaka can be held to be more or less governed 
by the prevailing dogmas dictates of the specific Vedic 
school to which the text belongs, it would not be impossible to 
discover a thread of continuity running through the chrono- 
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logically die^rate parts of such a text, which can then be net 
unprofiMpSy studied as a unit by itself, as we have in fact 
atte^pM in the last five chapters. But^st as there is, beyond 
the Botanist and the Horticulturist, the reflective Nature-poet 
who, wWle prepared on occasions to probe the inmost recesses 
of a flower or a fruit, is yet anxious to visualise and describe 
not only the individual plant in relation to its own branches and 
blossoms, leaves and flowers, seed and fruit, but also to consider 
the same plant as an element in the collective aspect of the 
woodland, assigning to it a place and a function in a general 
aesthetic appreciation of the whole scenery : in exactly the same 
manner it is now essential that we should survey the dominant 
philosophical tendencies of the whole period, trace their inner 
lines of development, review them in their historical setting as 
being the culmination of an earlier period of thought-activity 
and as the point of divergence for the subsequent, well-rounded 
philosophical systems, and, finally, evaluate them as a contri¬ 
bution to the evolution of human thought made by a gifted 
people at such a very early period in the history of the human 
race. The task is difficult and somewhat delicate, as it has 
been already attempted by scholars more than once ; but we 
cannot well avoid it just for the very reason that our conclu¬ 
sions regarding Upanishadic chronology, and consequently our 
literary and philosophic estimates of the texts in question, as 
will have been already made amply evident, considerably 
deviate from the well-worn tracks.* We propose then in what 
follows to consider in succession such topics as the Upanishadic 
accounts of world-creation, the Upanishadic doctrines of the Soul, 
the Upanishadic theories of knowledge and of the Absolute, or 
the Upanishadic notions on moral conduct and God-realisation, 
not assuming, of course, as has been often too lightly done— 
not only by the orthodox commentators and eipositers, but alfo 
by some of the latest writers in the field—that the Upahishads 
have just one clear-out view in the matter; but r^her endeav¬ 
ouring to trace the doctrinal development that must un¬ 
doubtedly have taken place as speculation advanced from w^t 

' . ' ^ 'Sc . 


See Chapter 3 , |§ 12 to 19 , above. 
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we have designated the “ Brihma^io " group cd tii|tit fluougb 
the "Brihmapo-Upsnishadio texts,” on to its culminatton in the 
great texts of the “ Upanishadio ” group, and from that point 
onwards to follow the ebbing out of that earlier speoulative 
impulse and the advent of a newer thought-wave which seriouB* 
ly threatened to wash off—foundation and all—the whole stately 
edifice so skilfully reared up by several generations of seers 
and teachers. Such an attempt, based upon a systematic chrono¬ 
logical stratification of all the available texts arrived at by a 
strioHy philological and more or lees objective procediue, has 
not been hitherto made by any one to our knowledge. Deussen, 
whose chronology and general trend of conclusions has been. 
accepted by most writers, has not attempted to subdivide the 
individual Upanishads into further chronologically disparate 
units, although he seems to have been aware of tbe importance 
of doing so; and when some of the modern critics of Deussen 
disagree with a particular line of doctrinal development that he 
traces out from what he regards as an earlier Upanishad to a re¬ 
latively 'later* Upanishad, they have rarely attempted to re¬ 
arrange the whole series of texts so as to bring out the rival 
line of doctrinal development that they would fain substitute 
for that of Deussen. The evolution of isolated doctrines through 
the whole length of Upanishadio period has been traced by a 
few writers here and there, but our present attempt Is to do the 
same for the whole g^amut of philosophical problems, In so do¬ 
ing we would naturally endeavour briefly to trace the earlior 
beginnings of the philosophical concept or doctrine in the 
Vedas, review the form which it assumed or the transformation 
that it underwent in consequence of the arresting of the normal 
oouTM of development and the diverting of it upon the side- 
tnu^ of ritualism that it underwent during the BrShmana 
period, and flnadly adjudge the specific contributions of ihe 
Upanishadio period strictly so called to the whole issue. It Is 
obvious figit to the extent to which we might succeed in exhibit. 

wholq history as a normal, probable, and logdbaUF 
SSg^entltd ltdvanoe, we would be securing an additional testi¬ 
mony to ihe oorteotoess of Ihe chronological grouping that han 

{HtstMT of Indian Philosophy Volvt] 
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beta tablwl b7 ui on page 135, above. And aeeing ttudi our 
treatment is going to be based upon texts cited In their strlddjr 
dbronological order, and not merely taken at random and out of 
their proper contexts and correlated, one with the other, as may 
suit the convenience of the argument—as has been unhappily 
tl/e habit of most writers on Indian Vedinta—we hope that our 
treatment will not err or mislead by producing an appearance, 
on tiie one hand, of precision and profundity where they do not 
really exist, and on the other, of a mere vagary and w(»d-ohop- 
ping where a much deeper historical reason seems to exist for 
the phenomenon. 

1—Upanishadic Accounts of World-creation 

2 . The Starting-point of U panishadic Oosmolooy.— 
The earliest awakenings of philosophy inevit^ly take to Cosmo¬ 
logy. Originating in a child-like impulse to wonder: wonder at 
the happenings of the physical world in all their astonishing 
force, variety and precipitateness, and exhibiting nevertheless a 
method in their caprice and an orderliness in their sequence, to 
which the closest approach in the experience of early ratiocina¬ 
tion is the will-power of man himself, this philosophical activity 
almost always begins by endowing every exhibition of abnor¬ 
mal physical energy with its own Divine presence conceived 
under its own distinctive anthropomorphic colouring, and thus 
arrives at some half-poetic half-mythological solution of its 
problems, lacking in real depth or penetration and testifying 
neither to patient and persistent investigation nor to accurate 
and systematic procedure. In time, with a truer and de^r 
knowledge of the “Laws of Nature”, these solutions fail to satisfy 
the critical mind. They are found to bo inadequate, inconsist¬ 
ent and even self-contradictory. For a while indeed, and under 
the notion of thereby paying a tribute of reverence to the Scrip¬ 
tures that contain the solutions in question, speoulution might 
conceivably cultivate a delight in these very contrulictions—as 
it did in the Late Vedic period (vide Chapter i, §§ 26-30)—and 
might be content to weave tog^er a sort of an “enigmatic 
monism.” Neverthelees, with the progress of society and with 
the birth and the growth—particularly in the face of a threaten- 
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ing enemy oijit-of>doors, say the marauding Das3nis-~'of a sense of 
raoiaror communal unity and solidarity, it was inevitable that, 
continuing his speculation, man should in course of time reach 
the first great generalisation in philosophy by realising the world 
as a whole as one great artifact or kftrya (on a scale much vaster 
than the normal handicrafts of man in his family and tribal 
relations), behind which he postulated a Unitary Power—analb* 
gous to the paterfamilias or the tribal chieftain—around which 
primitive mind was delighted to weave together a poetico-ration- 
alii^o fabric of myth, legend, and history. We already saw 
(Chapter i, § 26) how during the Early Vedic period the process 
of world-creation came to be likened to the art of the carpenter 
or the smith, where it was not identified with the procreative 
function. This of course was little more than a poetic conceit 
to begin with, there being little evidence of an attempt to dis¬ 
cover the bond that links one fact or phenomenon to the other, 
the thread that interpenetrates them all and holds them together 
in a system of unity; and although a little later, in the famous 
Nisadlya-sukta (Rigveda, x. 129), we do discern a frantic effort 
to fathom and name the secret of world-creation by the force of 
sheer imagination, the conviction was bound to be evoked before 
long that the world-secret could not be mastered that way. For, 
although to give to “airy nothing a local habitation and a 
name” does tend, in the early stages of reasoning, to fix and fur¬ 
ther our knowledge of that phenomenon, yet no tangible advance 
in our knowledge is possible if we for ever busy ourselves with 
the etymology and the aetiology of the mere name. It was 
necessary, in other words, to turn away from the Individual 
'gods' of early speculation, and oven from the 'Great Gtod’ who 
later reigned over them, to the physical facts for which each 
stood, and experiment with these physical facts. This at any 
rate was what Greece learnt to do before very long ; and this is 
what might have taken place in the histoiy of early Indian 
pldloS(q;diy but for the q;)eration of those ethnic, social, and re¬ 
ligious forces which we described towards the close of our first 
Cfimpter. These factors chased both the primitive poet-philoao- 
pber and the prospective nature-philosopher alike out of oopri 
It is the ritualistic philosopher who npw intrudes on tiis horisofi 
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and, rather than allowing the ourrenk^^f epeoulation to take a 
turn analogous to what took place in the Nature-philosophy of 
Early Greece, he starts the significant query as to how these so- 
called “gods” obtained their god-hood. “Mahad DevSnSm asu- 
ratvam ekam : The Gods have a great and unique character 
of god-hood”—says the refrain to Bigveda iii. 55 ; but the sole 
unfailing mark of this god-hood was now declared to be parti¬ 
cipation in the sacrifices instituted by the priests. The Atvins 
became full-fledged gods only after they obtained such a share 
through the assistance of the re-juvenated old sage ChyavSna; 
and, per contra, mortal sages like Manu or Angiras become in¬ 
vested with divinity the moment they establish a claim to partici¬ 
pation in the holy havij|^. Gods are made by sacrifice. Sacrifice 
in fact is the omnipotent world principle (see Chapter ii. § 26), 
which not only starts the process of world-creation but comes to 
the assistance of the Creator every time he feels fagged, out of 
sorts, or uninspired. And each small detail of the sacrifice comes 
likewise to be invested with transcendent cosmic significance. 
We also saw how the BrShmanas, by evolving their peculiar 
^‘BandhutS” philosophy (Chapter ii, §§ 23-25), attempted to reduce 
the whole universe to an order by spreading their subtle net 
of sacrifice over all the sundry facts and phenomena contained 
therein. This was of course an easier way of explaining the world 
than the far more laborious way of observation and 'scientific' 
investigation, the progress in which the Br&hmapas managed 
only to nip In the bud—so far, that is to say, as the facts of the 
physical world were concerned. For a mechanical and an easi¬ 
ly intelligible conception of the process of creation, like the one 
put forth by primitive philosophy, the Br&hmanas substituted 
a far-fetched ritualistic process grounded upon etymological 
aetiology, in which “tapas” plays the chief rdle. And although 
some of the more developed cosmological theories in the 
Brihmanas (such as those detailed by us on pages 67 and 
following) attempted to incorporate and be faithful to that much 
knowledge of the physical sciences which was current in their 
days, tiiere remained the fact nevertheless that our texts could 
and did, at any stage in the process, always branch off at will 
in a ritualistic track, introducing, in and out of season, all Idnds 
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of Baorifloial entities, at whose entrance all diffioulties vanished 
utterly as by an act of faith, to which those that did not care 
to be dubbed “Asuras” had to ungrudgingly submit. Dogma¬ 
tism thus raged unhindered, only here and there partially helped 
out by appeals to “Bandhut&'’ reasoning. However, in fairness, 
let it be conceded that this retarding of the normal progress of 
cosmological speculation was not an unmixed evil. It did much 
to tone down the poetic ebullitions of the earlier period that 
generally passed for sober philosophy, inasmuch as the Br&h- 
manic texts did emphasise, after their own fashion, the need for 
classifying and discriminating, for systematising and discover¬ 
ing hidden correspondences between things. This developed a 
breadth of view, a logical acumen^; and a patience and even a 
propensity for details that placed the findings of the subsequent 
period somewhat above the mere imaginative, haphasard gues- 
sings at truth that they might otherwise have become. Also by 
insisting upon the linking of their cosmological and other 
speculations with the realities of ritualistic requirements, our 
priestly philosophers helped to prevent that utter divorce of 
philosophy from practical life, of which there is always a danger 
in an abstract system of reasoning, which philosophy very soon 
tends to become. At the same time, we must not ignore the fact 
that just herein there was involved the other danger of a 
cramping of the fervour and freedom in the speculations of 
the earlier period, and a turning of them into a mere dull 
lifeless logomachy. This was the stage reached towards the 
end of the Br&hmapic period. — Coming after that, the Upa- 
nishadio texts attempted generally to steer clear of the 
diffioulties on either side by cultivating the mean between 
these extremes; and hence it is that their speculations, although 
in parts already anticipated by BrShmanic texts to which they 
are attached as appanages, nevertheless constitute in their 
emphasis and ensemble a distinct stage in the evolution of the 
theories of world-creation. 

3. Chronological Grouping of the Cosmological 
Texts in the UpaniSHADS. —Let us briefly recount s(Hne of 
the Uphnishadic cosmologies, arranging them chronologically 
into the feur Ghroups into which wo have distributed our textp 
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(see p, 135). We have under this head for Group Owe—Aite- 
reya Aratiyaka ii. 1-3, Brihad. Up. i. Z, Ohh. Up. i. 1. 2, i. 9. 1, 
andChh. Up. ii. 23. 2-3; for Group Two —^Ait. Up., Khapdasi-iii, 
Brihad. Up. I. iv. 1-6,7,10,11-16,17, Tait. Up. ii. 1-5,9, and iii. 
1-6, Chh. Up. iii. 19, and Chh. Up. iv. 17 ; for Group Three — 
Mupc^ka I. i. 7-8 and II. i. 1,3,5-9, Svet. Up. i, Prasina i. 4fif. 
and vi. 3ff., Ohh. Up! vi. 2-3, Tait. Up. ii.6-7, Svet. Up. vi. 
and Maitri ii.6ff.; and for Group Four —Brih. Up. v. 5, Svet. Up. 
iv. 5ff., and Maitri. v. 2, vi.5-6 and 11-17. A detailed exposition 
of the contents of most of these texts is already given by us in 
Chapters iv to viii under the several Upanishads to which they 
belong, and a concurrent, reference to the specific sections of 
those Chapters will be helpful in appraising the discussion that 
is to follow. 

4. The Upanishadio Cosmologees an Inconsequential 
Grouping of Entities.— Now, since it is the exhibition of a 
power and a precipitateness, and withal an order and a purpose 
in the facts and occurrences of the universe that originates 
cosmology, we naturally expect that, whatever the First Prin¬ 
ciple put forth by the texts of a period, they will at least endeav¬ 
our to trace the working of that Principle in the gradation and 
sequence of creation. But thanks to the peculiar turn given 
to speculation by the Br&hmapic theory of the Sacrifice, we do 
not meet any such systematic attempt in the majority of the 
texts before us. Consider, for instance, the cosmological myth 
in Brih. i. 2. We start here with a primitive “Non-being” over¬ 
spread with Death or Hunger. Through “tapas” or fervour 
there spring forth therefrom in succession physical entities like 
Water, Earth, Fire,—the last having three forme: the Sun, Fire 
proper, and Wind, the last again as Breath, giving risetoall the 
Worlds: Heaven, Inter-mundia and so forth. The next «tage in 
the process is a “cosmological marriage” between Death and 
Speech, which produces, through the instrumentality of Time 
which was the Semen, the three Vedas, the Metres, Saorifioes, 
Beasts and the rest. These created entitles now become subject 
to Time and perish. With a view to produce a permanent 
entity, DeaiSi practises further Uipaa and brings death upon 
itself, the corpse being transformed into the sacrificial horse. 
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th« soiuoe and symbol of deatblessness. Here it la the ritna* 
listio interest that alone is paramount, and the stages of the 
oosmologioal process are altogether haphazard and illogical.— 
A slight advance in this direction is perceptible in Taittirlya 
ii. 1*4, 9, which is the next text we choose as representative of 
Group Two. Here the First Principle is “Atman” which pro¬ 
duces “AkSta”or Ether, Ether producing Wind, Wind producing 
Fire, Fire producing Waters, Waters producing Earth, Earth pro¬ 
ducing Plants, Plants producing Pood, and Food producing Man. 
There is an obvious logical order in the above sequence. The 
text goes on to distinguish between the “Food-man” or the 
idiysiologicsd aspect of life from the “Breath-man” or the energis¬ 
ing function of life, which is “inside” the former and its 
essence; and in the same terms it speaks successively of the 
“Mind-man”, the “Intellect-man” and the “Bliss-man.” Towards 
the latter part of this cosmology the interest is predominatingly 
psychological, the process starting with the Atman or the 
All-Soul and ending with the &tman or the individual soul.—* 
Mundaka II. i. 1-9, which gives a typical cosmological specula¬ 
tion of the next Group, is a peculiar combination of the psycho¬ 
logical, physical, and ritualistic considerations with a propor¬ 
tionate emphasis laid on each. We there start with the Immu¬ 
table (Akshara), the divine, formless Person, who creates, first, 
the Pr&na, the mind and the sense-organs; then the Ether, Wind, 
Light, Waters and Earth, who are to be thb objects to these; next 
the ritualistic entities like Bik-Sama-Yajus, Dlkshi, Sacrifices, 
and Gifts, the Saorificer, and the Year; also, the Regions where 
the Moon and the Sun shine, Gods, Demi-gods, men, beasts, birds; 
tnd, to conclude the list, Pr&na and Ap&na, rice and barley, 
tapes and faith, truth, abstinence and law, seven breaths and the 
seven worlds, and oceans and mountains and rivers and plants 
and juice: it would be very hard to find another more motley 
concatenation I It would therefore be safe to'conolude that the^ 
Upanishadic cosmologies hardly ever attempt to educe a rational 
order in the successive stages of the oosmologioal process, so 
far that is to say as a physical causal nexus between the conse¬ 
cutive stages is concerned. 
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5. Their Dominating Psychological Trend.—T he firek 
intoreet of cosmology is almost always the world without. Man 
and the world within him, although a legitimate subject of cos* 
mology, comes to be actually so only at a later stage. It is this 
later stage that we find fully represented in our Upanishadic 
texts, and the more so as the problems of the world without had 
for them almost ceased to be a vital concern. One of the earli¬ 
est texts of the First Group, Aitareya^rapyaka II. i-iii and espe¬ 
cially II. i. 3 and II. iii. 2, while pointing out the correspondence 
between the plant-life and human-life as far as their physiologi¬ 
cal functions are concerned—^the plants in fact producing the 
seed out of whioh>man is born—states the all-important fact that 
“ while in plants and trees there is only the sap, in animals is 
seen oonsoiousness.** The Self thus finds, we are told, a fuller 
realisation in animals than in trees and plants, and the fullest 
of all in man the crown of creation.—In Aitareya Aranyaka II. 
iv. 1-3 (being the first three Ehandas of the Upanishad proper 
and by us assigned to Group Two) we have a very neat example 
of psychological cosmology. The creative process here starts with 
the Self who first produces the super-celestial, celestial, terrestrial, 
and sub-terrestrial regions. These do merely furnish the locua 
standi for (he “ Person " fashioned out of Primitive Waters, who 
is the most important product of this cosmology. The formation 
of the various apertures of this Person’s body, the breathing of 
the breath of life into his nostrils, as also the allocation of the 
different cognitive and conative functions to the organs of sense 
and action, is next narrated in detail, the whole process termi¬ 
nating with the Creator himself entering into the Person thus 
created and realising therein his unique Self-hood. — There is 
one point in this psychological cosmology that must be noted. 
Concurrently with the production of each organ of the “Purusha,” 
there was produced the external material or element on which 
that organ was to function, as also the Deity which was to con¬ 
trol that function. This is no more than a by-product of the 
Bandhutft " philosophy, according to which each entity is re¬ 
quired to have its adhjfiUma, adMbhauHha, and adhidamka cor¬ 
relates. As a consequence, &e production of the world without 
and the world within—of the macrocosm and the microcosm— 
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came to be regarded as one concurrent process with a dual 
aspect. — For the next Group we choose two short texts, one early 
and one late, namely, Mundaka I. i. 7*8 and MaitrSyapIya ii. 6ff., 
which show further progress in the same direction. In the for¬ 
mer text the creation starts with the Immutable which, through 
fervour, produces onno, food or the material constituent of the 
universe. From anna proceeds breath or energy, from breath 
mind and the whole psychical world; from mind,- the “ truth,” 
i. e. to say, the concrete, tangible, physical world, including all 
the regions, and all the activities (kSrman) which lead to im¬ 
mortality. This account distinctly recognises matter, energy, 
and consciousness as the three essential factors or stages of 
creation which it regards as real and identical with the Reality. 
MaitrSyapIya Up. ii. 6 ff. commences the process with PrajSpati, 
who creates creatures, but finding, them inert and stock-still, 
enters them as their breath of life, distributing himself into the 
five life-breaths and performing the functions of the five organs 
of knowledge and action, and becoming—in appearance—the 
active agent who experiences the good and bad actions though 
in' reality unaffected by them. He who actually enjoys and 
acts and therefore transmigrates is, we are told, another “Atman” 
known as “BhutStman” who, although originally one, becomes 
manifold under the influence of the gu^Ms of the Prakriti. The 
“SSrhkhya” trend of the latter part of this cosmology is quite on 
the surface.—We thus see how the facts of inner life lend a 
continually deeper colouring to these cosmologies, so that we 
can almost say that speculation has here swerved from the 
notion of physical causation to that of ideal causation. 

6. The Symbolical and Ethical Cateooeies in these 
CJOSMOLOOIES. —Wehad already an occasion (Chapter ii, §§22ff.) 
to advert to the importance of specific symbols and formulee in 
the setting forth of the Brfthmapio theory of the Sacrifice. 
The Connological speculations in the Upanishads formulated 
undet ibe shadow of that theory similarly occupied themselves 
with symbolical entities. Thus we encounter the statement In 
Chhindogya 1.1-2 which regards the “Udgitha” as the essence 
and chown of Creation; while Chh&hdogya it 23.2-3 detadls ^ 
48 (History of Indian Philosophy: Yol. 8] 
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cosmology wherein Praj&pati, meditating upon the different 
worlds, produces in succession the three Vedas, the three 
“Vyfihritis” or holy sounds—Bhuh, Bhuya^i, Svar—and the Tri¬ 
monosyllable, Om, the text proceeding to establish a correspon¬ 
dence between these triads. A more or less identical account 
is preserved in Chh&ndogya iv. 17 , which we have assigned to 
Group Two; while the epigonal if not apocryphal passage from 
Maitra. vi. 5-6 makes Prajapati evolve the “unuttered and un¬ 
formed Reality” into the mainfold worlds as we see them by 
uttering the three “holy sounds.” These symbols however in 
time came to be banished from the realm of cosmology (there is 
no symbolical cosmology in Group Three ) and relegated to the 
sphere of Upasana to which we will have shortly to direct our 
attention. — Ethical entities are another exotic growth on cos¬ 
mology induced by the practical turn which philosophical specu¬ 
lation received from the Brahmanas and which the Upanishads 
never succeeded in fully eschewing. The best illustration of 
the sort occurs in Brih. i. 4 . 11 - 16 , where Brahman (the priestly 
class), desirous of an expansion of its life, created the mcu^ial 
class amongst men as well as gods. Life was yet felt to be defi¬ 
cient and so i^e Vis class, and thereafter theSudra class, was pro¬ 
duced in succession. There was yet lacking something to make 
life complete and perfect. It was only when the Law (which is 
identical with Truth) was created, and all the classes or castes 
in heaven and on earth obeyed the same that there was the 
fullest realisation of life and its purpose. The moral of this 
cosmological story is quite obvious. It seems to be an after¬ 
echo of the famous Purusha-sukta (Rigveda X. 90 ) with the 
deleting of its ritualistic element. The idea, glorious as it un¬ 
doubtedly is, does not however seem to have been further 
followed up. 

7. Their Progressive Gravitation to a Stereotyped 
Form. —^As we come to a consideration of the majority of the 
later cosmological texts we find in them certain common and out¬ 
standing features: (i) The starting point of the cosmological 
process is almost everywhere some one unique First Principle, 
JiowBoever v^ously named. The definition of this i/>x^is 
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clearly given in Taitfcirlyn. Up. iii, 1—“Yato v» imSni bhiftiAni 
jftyante, yena jatini jlvanti. yat prayanty abhleaihviiianti,'** 
aiid the effect of knowing and realising it in Chh. vi. i. 3—^Yeni> 
^tain trutam bhavaty amatam matam avijiiataih vijfL&tam.*’t 
(ii) This Creative Principle, by desiring it or willing it, by 
practising fervour, by exercising its innate power (sikti), or 
spreading its cosmic illusion (m&jS,), makes itself into two, this 
second principle being either a consort of the opposite sex as in 
Brih. i. 4-3, or the totality of the external creation referred to 
as “Bhutani” (Chh. i. 9.1) or “Sarvam” (Brih. i. 4.10) or “Yad 
idam kim cha” ( Tait. ii. 6 ), or “Sat” (ibid. ii. 7), or “Tamas” 
(Mait. V. 2), or entities like “PrSna” (Pratna vi. 3), or the oomple* 
mentary and inseparable pair of “Rayi and PrSna” (ibid. 1.4), 
or the self-evolving triad of “Tejas-Ap-Anna” (Chh. vi. 2. 3 f.)— 
to say nothing of specific elements like Akata (Tait. ii. 1.1) or 
Waters (Ait. Up. i. 1 and elsewhere) or the Purusha or Hiranya- 
garbha or the Cosmic-egg. (iii) This second principle is the 
parent of the rest of the creation by a sort of an emanatory pro¬ 
cess, so that the Creator does not have to come down and effec¬ 
tuate each further step, the initial impulse communicated by 
him to the first product or the Demiurge generally enduring to 
the end of the chain, (iv) The succeeding links in the chain, as 
we have seen, are normally deemed not important enough to 
be accurately or consistently set forth; and Purusha or the in¬ 
dividual soul is very rarely, if at all, actually included amongst 
any of these. We have, to be sure, the creation of a “Purusha” 
mentioned in ihe Ait. Up. i. 3, but that is clearly the body 
which the Atman subsequently animates. The “Purusha” of the 
cosmology in Mundaka II. i. Iff. is identical with the “Akshara” 
with which the creation starts, and these two can be respec¬ 
tively identified with what we might style the “Ur-subject” and 
the “Ur-object”, which are in reality one. The same remark 

* “ From whenoo verily all there beings spring forth; through whom, 
having sprang forth, they oontinue alive; and unto wbioh they r^air, 
into whom they are absorbed.” 

i ” By which what has not been heard beoomes something already 
heard, what has not been thought of, something already thought of, and 
what has not been known, something already known.” 
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aivliea to the *‘Purusha'* mentioned in Pratna vi. i. The “Kehft* 
traifia" described in Malt. y. Z ie said in so many words to be a 
portion of the quality of “Sattva”, evolved from the primitive 
Tamas or Darkness, and it is what constitutes the intelligenee 
in each individual soul (Chet9.m&trah pratipurushah ). The 
"Bhut&tm&" occurring in Mait. iii. Z and declared to be subject 
to the influence of the gunas andthe cause of the transmigra' 
tion is no other than the individual soul; but his creation as 
such is nowhere unmistakably stated. Svetitvatara i. 2 enume¬ 
rates “Purusha" amongst the possible First Principles, but 
not as a created object. There is only one unambiguous re¬ 
ference to the creation of the Purusha, viz., Taittirlya ii. 1.1, 
although even here it is open to one to urge that the “food-man" 
"breath-man”, “mind-man, “intelligence-man” and “bliss-man” 
is not the soul as such but only his apparel, (v) We find that 
the majority of the texts of Groups Two and Three speak of the 
Creator’s entrance into his creation. Thus Ait. Up. speaks of 
the Creator’s entrance into the body by the opening in the skull 
(vidriti), while Brihad, i. 4. 7 tells us that “He entered upto the 
very tips of the nails.” This “anupraveSa” or interpenetra¬ 
tion has for its object—as declared in ChhSndogya vi. 2—the 
assigning of names unto the objects in creation and the evo¬ 
lution of their functions. A proof of the existence of the Creator 
within us is afforded by the movements of the five life-breaths, 
says Maitriyapi ii. 6, in the absence of which the body would 
remain stock-still. Another proof of the kind is the presence of 
warmth in a living body, and the bearing of the sound within 
if “one listens with the apertures of the ears covered up” (Brih. 
V. 9 ). An equal emphasis is likewise laid upon the entrance 
of the Creator also -into the material or inorganic creation. 
“ Brahman became everything that there is ’’—says Brih. I. iv. 
10; “ both the actual (aat) and the yonder, the defined and the 
undefined, the grounded and the ungrounded, the conscious and 
the unconscious, the true and the false: in fact all that there 
is ”—expounds the Taittirlya ii. 6—the immanence of ttie Divi¬ 
nity all through the creation (whether conceived of theistioally 
as in Svetatvatara vt 11, or pantheistically as in the famous 
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“antary&min" paggage from the Bphad. Up. III. vii. 3-23), being 
the inevitable logical corollary from' the same, (vi) Finally 
it has to. be admitted that the majority of our texte pro* 
claim the reality of the creation. This reality is however to be 
understood in a sense distinct from what the later systematised 
Vedanta assigns to that term. A thing that is real need not 
therefore be eternal. For we are told that prior to creation the 
world was absolutely non-existent: compare—Naiveha kim- 
ohanJ’gra isit (Brih. I. ii. 1), Na’nyat kimchana mishat (Ait. Up. 
i. 1), Agad vft idam agra Ssit (Tait. Up. II. 7), Asad evedam agra 
$Blt (Ohh. Up. III. 19.1), and other passages. It is thus a clear 
case of a creation out of non-existence, and nowhere is there 
any ground for the suspicion that the act of creation and the 
creation its^f is to be thought of as an illusion. In texts of the 
Second and particularly of the Third Group however the concep¬ 
tion is fundamentally altered. Brih. I. iv. 7 speaks of the world 
prior to creation as being in avySkrita* or non-manifest form, 
the S^&eivatara (i. 15 f.) furnishing the analogy of the exist¬ 
ence of oil in sesame-seed or of ghee in milk or curds. Ohban- 
dogya vi. 2, as is well known, goes further and actually contro¬ 
verts the earlier positions above quoted by asking the funda¬ 
mental question: How can existence ever spring out of sheer 
non-existence ? This is the final view of orthodox Ved&nta, only, 
our texts are still prepared to call the world both real and eter¬ 
nal. And if there is to be maintained, concurrently with this, 
the theory of absolute Monism, the world will have to be con¬ 
ceived as the (real) power, or the will, or the energy of the Ab¬ 
solute, which is not distinct from the Absolute itself. That this 
power is only phenomenal, a mere maya that is contingent upon 
a percipient, is a doctrine that is for the first time clearly adum¬ 
brated only in late texts of the Third Group like Bfih. IV. v. 15. 

8. OOBRBSPONDINO SHIFT IN THE FIRST PRINCIPLE.— 
It is interesting to note how there has taken place a gradual 
change in the starting-point of the creative process pari passu 
wil^ this progressive systematisation in the Upanishadio oos- 

• Thg MaltnyaQlra gtvM “ avyahirita,” nnutterad or beyond expres- 
siea, as a variant. 
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mologleg. The Early Vedic speculation rarely rose beyond the 
purely physical prinoiples like Water, Air, Fire and, later, the 
more abstract Ak&ta or Ether. These naturally were not expect¬ 
ed to satisfy the inquiring mind for any length of time, as they 
all lacked more or less the self-initiated movement, which is 
the very first qualification demanded in an You have 

accordingly either to put a divinity into the physical element— 
an adhishlhftnadevata (which the BrShmanas continually do)— 
or else make the physical element in question merely the first 
product of a Power which is superior to it and which fills it. 
The earlier sacrificial divinities like Indra, Varuna, or VSyu— 
conceived as they were in far too anthropomorphic a colouring 
—were obviously unsuited to play this exalted r6le any longer. 
Eita or Law was far too abstract, and the neither-Ndnbeing-nor- 
Being of the NSsadlyasukta (Rigveda x. 129) was far too elusive. 
Other claimants for the honour that were tried and found wanting 
were Daksha (Rv. x. 72), Dhatri (Rv. x. 190), Hiranyagarbha 
(Rv. X. 121), Vach (Rv. X. 125), and Vitvakarman (Rv. x. §1-82), 
as also, in the later period, the ritualistic entities like Sraddha, 
Brihas- or Brahmanas- pati, and the Yajna-purusha (Rv. x. 90)— 
not to mention the still later Atharvanic entities like Rohita 
(Atharvaveda xiii. 3) or Uohchhishta (Av. xi. 7)orSkambha (Av. 
X. 7) or Odana and the rest. It was the partly ritualistic and 
partly msrthologioal figure of PrajSpati, the Lord of Creation, 
that managed, during the major part of the Brahmana period, to 
hold the ground, as satisfying to some extent the needs of both 
the lay mind and that of the phfiosopher-priest. During the 
Upanishadic period we find this pre-eminence of PrajSpati fast 
disappearing. He is brought in as the First Principle in the 
texts of the first or BrShmanic Group like Ait. Aranyaka II. i. ^3 
or ChhSndogya ii. 23.2, but thereafter he is supplanted by Atman 
(A, A. ii. 4.1-3, Brih. i. 4.1-6), or by Brahman which comes to 
be, as in Tait. Up. ii. 1-5, synonymous with Atman, or by 
Purusha (Mupdaka I. i 7-8, II. i. 3 ff., Pratna vi. 3., etc.), or, 
towards the end of the period, by Sat (ChhSndogya vi. 2-3)i and 
even by Tamas (MaitrSyapI v. ii). It will thus be noted that 
what the cosmology of the period gained by affording a more 
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and more consistent and systematic pedigree of creation it prac¬ 
tically lost by postulating a growingly abstract and elusive 
Frinciide as the starting point of the whole process. 

9. Review of Pbajapati’s Career as the First 
Principle. —It would be interesting in this connection to trace 
the origins of the concept of PrajSpati, the ‘Protector of the 
Peoples’ and the ‘Lord of the Projeny’, and to follow in our late 
Vedic and Brahmanic texts the vicissitudes of his fortunes as 
the First Author of the creation. Originally, PrajSpati was no 
more than an abstract epithet almost on a par with words like 
‘gopaV or ‘tratfi’, and applied indifferently to Savitri (Rv. iv. 
53. 2), Indra (Rv. ix. 5. 9), and other gods. In portions of the 
later Veda, and especially in the tenth Mandala of the Rigveda, 
we see him assume a more or less marked individuality and so 
brought into relation with the procreative function in Nature 
The consequence was that when the world-genesis began to be 
conceived as a creative process, Prajipati naturally played the 
part of the World-creator as well as World-protector, being made 
synonymous in nature and function with the earlier abstrac¬ 
tions such as Tvashtri, DhStri, and Visvakarman. This led to 
an arresting of the growth of anthropomorphic myths (e. g. his 
incest with his daughter, A. B. III. 33, S. B. I. vii. 4.1, etc.) which 
had begun to gather around him as soon as he assumed an in¬ 
dividuality. Once assigned the exalted r6le of the Creator 
FrajSpati continued to remain an omniform deity which was 
held to discharge the function of the World-creator the better the 
more nebulous he became. Bearing in mind the root-idea of the 
conception, we can well understand how towards the end of the 
Late-vedio and the commencement of the Early-br&hmanic period 
PrajSpati came to be identified with the Year (Saihvatsara) as 
being the normal period of gestation, and thence with Time con¬ 
sidered in the abstract, and also with the Sun (=Rohita or the 
Ruddy-one, in Atharvaveda xiii. 1-3 and inTait. Br. II. v. 2.1-6) 
as the author of Time, as well as with the Virile Bull (s Anadvin, 
ip Atharvaveda iv. 11) as being an outstanding type of the male- 
epergy. Thq mythological conception of PraiSpati which had 
thus begun to be |ormulated towards the end of the Late-vedic 
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period, before it could assume the phllosopliioal form of an 
ap)^ in the Upanishadio period, had however to pass through a 
ritualistic stage for which the Brahmapa texts are mainly res¬ 
ponsible. They seized with avidity the rising conception of a 
new First Principle and used it for their own sacerdotal purposes 
by using him as both a sanction and an explanation of their 
numberless ritualistic practices small no less than large. This 
was rendered all the more easy inasmuch as in the earlier ritual 
such as that of the SomaySga Prajapati was never assigned any 
significant rdle. He was therefore free to play any superior or 
inferior r6le to suit the convenience of theoretic theology. 
Instances of how this was done we have already quoted above 
(pp. 66flf.); and many more can easily be added. This ritualistic 
r61e, while on the one hand it prevented Prajtpati from being a 
prominent figure in the Vedic mythology, resulted, on the other 
hand, in weakening his character as a philosophical First Princi¬ 
ple. In fact all through our period PrajSpati seems to remain 
hovering between a full-fledged and a down-right ritualis¬ 
tic category. Even in the great hymn to the Unknown God 
(Rv. X. 121) it is worth noting that PrajSpati, although elevat¬ 
ed to the position of the World-creator, was yet conceived of as 
the Golden Embryo floating upon Waters, which have accord¬ 
ingly to be conceived as a principle existing independently of 
him, although in the same breath he is said to have “generated 
the glittering waters.” In Taittirlya Sam. VII. i. 5.1 we are told: 
“ Waters indeed was all this in the beginning, the ocean. In it 
Praj&pati, as Wind, produced movement. And therein he saw 
this Earth, and becoming a Boar he seized it, and as the ViAva- 
karman he drained it, and it extended and became this Earth. 
And thereafter Prajapati laboured upon the Earth and produced 
the gods: Vasus, and Budras, and Adityas.” Likewise a passage 
from the i§atapatha (XI. i. 6.1 ) unambiguously speaks of the 
Waters as having produced, after a year’s iapas, the Golden Egg 
from which in time sprang forth the man-shaped Prajipati, 
Brihadairapyaka V. v. 1-4 further identifying this Gulden 
with the Truth (Satyam), hnd Prajtpati himself with the iBrahiiMm. 
Elsewhere Pra^pati is said to have oteMied ihe wotid, tSItd 
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through love entered inside the creatures in order to be from them 
reborn (PrajSpatih prajsh srishtva prempanuprSvisat, t&bhyah 
punah sambhavitum—Tait. Sarh. V. ii. 2.1), his body in fact 
forming the substance out of which the creatures are produced 
(Tait. Br. I. vii. 1. 5). Thus even passages claiming forPrajS- 
pati the status of a veritable First Principle pointed to a some> 
thing beyond which was independent of PrajSpati’s creative 
apctivity ; and this holds true as much of a passage like the Ait. 
Aran. II, i. 3-4 which we have assigned to our First or Early- 
BrShmapic Group and where Brahman, as a more or less in¬ 
dependent entity, enters the Purusha which was the highest 
essence (retas) generated by PrajSpati, as of a passage (assigned 
by us to the Third Group) like Brih. III. 6 or Tait. II. 8, where 
Prajapati’s world (loka) and Prajapati’s bliss (Snanda) are declar¬ 
ed to be lower than those of Brahma; and most pronouncedly so 
of a still later text like Maitra. II. 5, where Prajapati, who in 
Brih. III. 9.17 was declared to be the D,evata within the Purusha, 
becomes now synonymous with the Soul inside all the beings 
(Chetamatrah pratipurushah Kshetraiflah samkalpadhyava- 
sayabhimanalihgah Prajapatir Visvakhyah), or Brih. V. 3, where 
Prajapati is straight-way identified with the Heart within (hri- 
daya ), the culmination of this process of the progressive efface- 
ment of Prajapati being reached by some of our latest texts like 
Maitra. VI. 15, or VII. 7, where Prajapati once again becomes a 
mere epithet predicable of the Highest Principle. — Pari passu 
with this cosmological downfall of Prajapati we have also to 
notice a waning even of his ritualistic significance. An Upani- 
shadic text of the First Group, e. g.. Ait. Ar. III. ii. 6, speaks of 
Prajapati’s being helped in his cosmological function by ritualis¬ 
tic entities like the Metres, while another text of the Second 
Group, e. g., Chh. IV. 17, details the manner in which Prajai>ati, 
through successive Tapas, produced from the Earth its essence 
Agni, from Agni its essence theEichas, and from theEiohas their 
essence the syllable ‘Bhu^’; and in a like fashion from the Mid- 
region and the Sky, by the mediation of the Wind and the Yajus 
and of the Sun and the Samans,the other two syllables of‘Bhuvah’ 
and ‘Svar’. But this is praotiottlly all that our texts have to 
a [History of Indian Philosophy: Vol. S] 
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tpatak of Frajflpati even in bis ritualislic aspect. Heha 8 evidentl 7 
become, towards tbe conclusion of tbe Upanisbadic period, a 
personality of tbe past; and if he appears in Ohhan. VIII. 7-12 
or in Brih. V. 2 as the teacher of Indra and Virochana, or as the 
Father of Gods, Men, and Asuras, who calls upon his children— 
through‘Da-Da-Da’ the voice of Thunder—to practise Belf-<:ontrol 
(dSmyata), charity (datta), and mercy (dayadhvam),—that is no 
more than just an echo of the past. Praj&pati’s career as the First 
Principle ends by his being ultimately levelled down to the rank 
of a somewhat shadowy and uninteresting member of the Vedic 
Pantheon.* 

10. Origin of the Concept of Brahman.— From 
Prajipati we pass on to Brahman which in time supplanted him. 
The concept of Brahman is the pivot on which the whole of 
Vedanta philosophy turns, and different theories are put forth to 
explain not only its ultimate significance but also its original 
denotation. Hitherto the most widely accepted view as regards 
the origin of the concept has been that of Bohtlingk-Roth, who 
set down as the primary meaning of the term—(1) “the godward 
striving devotion that appears as a passionate longing or as an 
ezhuberance of spirit, particularly that pious expression of it in 
the service of the divine.” From thence the term was supposed 
to denote (2) the holy symbol or formula, especially, the potent 
word of maigio; and, from thence again, (3) the sacred learning or 
theology as embodying the same. This view has been in sub¬ 
stance adopted by Geldner who gives as the primary meaning 
of the word “ the inward vigour or ecstatic emotion (often in¬ 
duced by the ceremonious partaking of the Soma and the like) 

* Oldenberg (Dio Woltansohauung dot Br.Texte, p. 32) aptly oharao- 
teriaes PrsJXpatl as having boon no more than “ an apex to the Pantheon 
set up by the priesthood; a god moving to and fro with each breeze of 
fantasy and readily yielding before every caprice of the school: by no 
means a live god who manifests his power in the inner life of men, in their 
struggles, sufferings, and conquests,—such a god as ifiva later came to be. 
Hence it was that PrajSpati also lost his pre-eminent position— in so far as 
he had ever possessed one—quickly, and apparently without leaving any 
trace of it behind. The Early Buddhistic and Epic literatures furnish 
testimony to the same.” 
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of which one becomes possessed when about to perform a deed 
of valour or achieve an inspired act of pietyby Deussen who 
gives “ prayer conceived as the will of man striving upwards 
towards the holy or the divine ” as the first denotation of the 
word, deriving it in this sense from the root brih to swell; as 
also by Bergaigne, Lanman, and many others. — Slightly differ¬ 
ent from this is the view put forth by Haug and eventually 
followed by Wackernagel, Pischel, Hillebrandt, Soderblom 
Osthoff, Oldenberg, Strauss, and others. Haug derived the word 
from hrih to grow or to be strong, the word originally denoting 
growth or upward extension, and thence enlarged in conception 
so as to denote “ anything raised upward, be it the hand, the 
offering, the twig of holy barhis or baresman, or the prayer ob¬ 
jectively conceived.” As Griswold (who works out the impli¬ 
cations of Hang’s view) points out, this objective prayer or holy 
word led the way to the conception of the subjective brdhman in 
the sense of holy wisdom, and from thence to the immanent 
Br4hman in the form of “ a latent power, like electricity, which 
is not only stirred up or rendered active at the time of the per¬ 
formance of a holy ceremony with the help of the hymns, 
chants, utensils of worship and other contributory apparatus, 
but which is also exhibited as the transcendent energy that pro¬ 
duces the world-order." This view of the brahman as a myste¬ 
rious magical potence was strengthened by appeals to the uni¬ 
versal belief of most primitive peoples (compare “ the mana ” of 
the Malenesians, “the orenda” of the Hurons, “the divine-fluid” 
amongst the Egyptians, etc. )* in the existence of some sort of a 
magic-fluid ( Zauberfluidum ) which the expert magician or the 
medioine-man summons up and pours out in the act of effecting 
a prayer, an incantation, or a cure, t Oldenberg, the most 
* Oldenberg suggests also a oorrespondence between ‘br&t.man' and 
Irish' brioht 'b magic, or loelandio ' bragr’s poetry. 

t According to Hillebrandt, Bfibaspati or Brahmapaspati was pri* 
rnarily such a magician, who naturally came to be identified with the 
“ dread wizard Moon who pursues his work in darkness and continually 
changes his aspects." It is through this identification with the Moon that 
Brihaspati came to be equated with the DakshipSgni which is deposited in 
an absr shaped like the crescent. 
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staunch defender of this ‘ magic ’ theory, unfortunately changed 
his views. In an essay presented by him some four years before 
his death he says—“ the word Brdhman cannot be traced back 
originally to the conception of a certain ‘ fluid ’ which dwells 
alike in the holy word, the holy ritual, and the holy man. The 
root idea in the term is rather the holy word. By the side of 
this real concrete word there arose the hypostatising of the 
sacred and magical wisdom concerning specific formulae. It is 
only inasmuch as the holy word was seen to be living and 
working in the priest, in the sacrifice, and in the cosmic exist¬ 
ence that brdhman began to appear as a potence which consti¬ 
tutes the essence of the Brahmins and which regulates all cos¬ 
mic happenings. In Brdhman we have to see an Indian expres¬ 
sion to denote the conception of that world-pervading, mysteri¬ 
ous, supernatural power which to-day students of Comparative 
Religion prefer to name by the Malenesian term ‘ Mana.’ 
Brdhman in fact has become alike to the ‘ Mana.’ Originally 
however it was something different.” — Hertel who is the latest 
writer in the field takes objection to most of the views of his pre¬ 
decessors on the ground that they seem to him to have imported 
intp the term brdhman certain ethical ideas of modern Christian 
religiosity, such as holiness, devotion, piety, and the like, or per 
contra, certain equally inapplicable primitive notions of Zauber- 
fluidum and the like, which were very probably quite unknown 
to the Yedic age and hardly consonant with the actual data. 
On a careful examination of the Brahmanic and Upanisha- 
dic passages as also certain indications in the Avestic and other 
Indo-Germanic religions, Hertel comes to the conclusion that 
the word Brdhman is to be derived from the root bhraj, Greek 
Latin fulgeo^io shine, and denoted originally ‘ fire ’ 
(including under that conception ‘warmth’ as well as ‘light’) or 
some kind of a fiery substance* which was believed not only to 

* In the derivation of the word from Ihraj Hertel was partly antioi- 
pated by Henry, who took the word to originally signify the radiance and 
Other qualities of the Sun. Max Muller's identification of Bylhaspati with 
fire (Science of Mythology, Vol. II, p. 835ff.) was based upon the constant 
identification of fire with priest, the holy reciter of brahman, the prayer, 
Agni aadBfibaapati are both described as the best amongst the Ahgirasas, 
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underlie all exhibitions of force or energy in the world without, 
but of which a person becomes aware as a ‘glow within him 
(cp. brahma-varchas)’ whenever he is moved by some passion or 
impulse or inspiration,—the most outstanding example of the 
same being the stream of light (physically understood) that 
issues from the body of king Janasruti PautrSyana and illu¬ 
mines the sky at night, burning any one that dared to touch it 
(Chha. Up. IV. 2). That the Upanishadic texts conceive of the 
‘Absolute Atman’ as a sort of a fire-light substance follows, 
according to Hertel, not only from the Janaka-Yajnavalkya 
discussion (Bri. Up. IV. 3. 2ff.) as to “kim-jyotir ayam Purushah” 
but from several other direct statements and identifications of 
the Brahman with the fire or the sun or the bodily-warmth, as 
in Chh. Up. III. 13. 7-8, III. 19.1, VIII. 3. 4, Mundaka II. ii. 8, 
Katha II. ii. 15, Prasna I. 6, etc. But this view, as has been 
pointed out, fails to account for the fact, in the first place, that 
the word BrAhman in the majority of the Rigvedic texts* should 
have denoted nothing more than a hymn or prayert which, 
according to Hertel, is only a tertiary meaning of the term; that 
the word, in the second place, should have been used in the 
neuter gender while fire is normally in the masculine; that, 
further, Brihas- or Brahmaiias- pati should ever have come to 
be regarded as a distinct personality when, as required by the 
theory, he originally denoted nothing more than Dyaus-pati; and 
that finally, with the postulated pre-eminence of the fire-light 
notion, we should at all find in some Brahmanic and Upani¬ 
shadic texts not only entities like Water and Wind spoken of as 
the ‘BrAhman’, but that even the sun and the lightning be 
declared therein, in so many words, as constituting merely the 

* As a clear and typical example it may sufSce to cite Rigveda VI. 38. 
3-4, where haif-a-dozen synoDyms of‘prayer are associated with brahman. 

t That other synonyms of‘prayer* such as'rich',‘arka’, ‘dhl’, ‘dhiti*, 
etc. also primarily signify flame, ray, or light is nothing to the point, be¬ 
cause there are still other synonyms where such alleged primary denota¬ 
tion cannot be proved, and there is besides the possibility of the 'brilliance’ 
of the prayers being understood as ‘purity.* And the same may bold true in 
the case of the oonoepts of'tapas’ or‘brabmavarohas.’ 
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‘adesish,’ i. e., forms of expression or symbols, of the Absolute 
Brahman (cp. Eena IL 2, 3-4, Chh. Up. III. 19. 1). In texts like 
Brihad. II. 1, or Kaushitaki IV, and most definitely in the 
Arslieya Upanishad (translated by us for the first time, pp. 297ff. 
above), we find that the entities that are declared to be ‘not- 
Brahman’ are not, some of them, devoid of the ‘fiery nature’: 
Brahman in such text clearly seems to have been understood as 
something beyond the merely physical phenomenon of fire-light; 
as constituting, that is to say, not only the sum-total of them 
all, but as their mysterious basis. It, in fact, designates in such 
contexts some mystic fund of energy whose workings are in 
evidence no less in the flash of lightning, the flame of fire, or 
the glow of the sun, than in the breath of life, the birth of an 
idea, or the thrill of an ecstatic emotion. That the physical 
effects of ‘fire-light’ and the psychological and spiritual effects 
of Intelligence or Brahma-varchas were felt to be similar is 
evidenced by the daily use in almost all languages of expressions 
corresponding to the ‘glow’ or ‘light’ of reason, the ‘illumination’ 
of the mind, etc.; and the Vedantio formulas of ‘ Aham Brahmfismi’ 
and ‘Sarvam khalv idam Brahma’ may be said to give expression 
to this very fact. But whether we can go beyond this and 
assert that origimlly ‘ Brahman ’ denoted the physical ‘fire-light’ 
remains for the present at any rate a question. Hertel’s view 
does indeed serve to clearly bring into relief the significance of 
the worship of the Sun, the Fire, and of Rudra-Siva and other 
luminaries in the evolution of the pantheistic monism during 
the earliest period of Indian Philosophy. This is conceded on 
all hands ; and we may even agree that on that view we may 
obtain satisfactory answer to some at least of the questions which 
he poses in his “Die Methode der arischen Forschung” p. 14f. But 
one and the same key may not be trusted to unlock everything. 
In our review of the BrShmanic philosophy we already saw how 
there was in evidence there a tentative, hesitating approach 
towards the identity of the macrocosm with the microcosm (pp. 
71f., above), of which the above VedSntic formulas seem to be 
the natural culmination. Such being the ultimate development 
of the denotation of the term, and with its starting point— so far 
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at least as the ladian data go—being given by the normal Rig> 
vedio use of brdhman in the sense of prayer—a use which 
hardly admits of being seriously called into question—it seems 
to us impossible fully to acquiesce in the views of Hertel no less 
tiian that of Oldenberg as to be the primary denotation of the 
term. That, we are afraid, must remain an object for future 
investigation, if indeed we must needs delve underneath the 
Rigvedic equation ‘brahman=prayer’ to ascertain the root of 
the term. It is of course impossible to think that the root-idea of 
the word was an abstract conception like ‘fervour of inspiration’ 
or the like. The word must have at first denoted some concrete 
fact or phenomenon of outward life which was connected in 
some way or the other with divine worship; and towards the end 
of the Vedic and the beginning of the BrShmanic period, the word 
seems to have been imbued with certain magico-mystical notions 
which, as we have already seen, had so vitally affected the 
general outlook of that period.* 

11. Evolution of the Concept.— Apart from the ques¬ 
tion of the origin of the concept of Brahman, it is interesting to 
trace the gradual accretions in its sense until the Rigvedic 
br4hman= prayer came to denote the Upanishadic Bi:Ahman= 
Absolute. The transition in sense from brdhman meaning an 
isolated prayer to brahman, the Veda, as being the storehouse 
(corpus canonicum) of such prayers, or to the totality of all such 

* Possibly a safer via media wou'd be to postulate a twofold evolution 
of the idea of brahman. As a substance brabman may have denoted the 
Fire-light essenoe to whioh the Avostio and some of the Indian data 
seem to point, and whioh oame in course of time to be identified with 
the Absolute. But the Rigvedic use of the term as prayer and the 
Atharva^io use of it as a magic formula, and its Brahmapic elevation 
into the mystio power of the sacrifice and even into the mystic cosmic force 
may equally well represent another line of advance, more subjective or 
introspective than the other. Because these two lines eventually converged 
we need not necessarily suppose that they bad one common starting-point. 
It is perhaps possible to think that, at a particular stage, fire may have 
been supposed to contain the Zauborfluidum par excellence and so taken to 
be the most important denotation of the term brahman. Bat the other 
process by whioh the substahoe fire could have come down in our earliest 
texts to pieaQ ‘prayer’ passes our comprehension. 
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prayers belonging to all times whatsoever, is easily to be ex¬ 
plained ; and it is in this sense that we are told (Tait. 8aih. VII. 
iii. 1. 4)—“ ParimitI vS riohah parimitani' samSni parimitani 
yajumshy athaitasyaivSnto nasti yad Brahma (Finite are the 
hymns, finite the chants, finite the ritual-formulae: to what con¬ 
stitutes brdhrmn however there is no end).’* Compare also the 
well-known story of Bharadvaja (Tait. Br. III. x. ii. 3-4)— 

For three life-lengths, forsooth, Bharadvaja devoted^ 
himself to Vedic studies. Indra approached him who was 
lying down aged and infirm and asked; ‘Bharadvaja, were 
I to vouchsafe to thee a forth life-length, what wilt thou 
do with it ?’—‘ Therewith I shall just devote myself again 
to Vedic studies,’ he answered. Indra showed him three 
mountain-like heaps all of which the sage had yet to 
learn, and took out a handful from each of them and cal¬ 
ling Bharadvaja by name he said: “ These are indeed 
the Vedas : the Vedas are infinite. What thou hast learnt 
with three life-lengths is just this much. The rest of it 
is yet to be learnt by thee.” 

The story then concludes by Indra’s teaching the sage what is 
known as the ‘ SavitrSgnividya ’ and granting him immortality. 
This infinite Veda was naturally invested with infinite power, 
and came to be in fact regarded as the source and fountain-head 
of all the mystic potency of the sacrifice. In the same way, 
when in a ‘ henotheistic’ mood, the priest wanted to confer high¬ 
est power and potency upon any one specific formula or ritualis¬ 
tic detail, he would naturally designate it as the very Brahman. 
Thus we read (Tait. Br. II. ii. 1.4)—“ Etad vai DevanSm para- 
mam guhyam Brahma yach Chaturhotarah” or “ Vyahritayah 
Brahman (S. B. II. i. 4. 10 ff.),” or “ Uktham Brahma (Kaushl. 
Up. II. 6 : comp. Ait. Ar. II. i. 2),” or “ Om iti Brahma (Tait. 
Up. 1. 8.1),” or, finally, “Brahma yajfiah (S. B. III. i. 4.15).” 
Compare also the metaphor in Atharvaveda IX. 6. If: “whoever 
may know the manifest brdhma», with the sambharas for the 
joints, the nchas for the spine, the admans for the hair, the 
yajus for the heart, the havia for the straw-bed,” etc. — It was 
only a step from this to consider the (true) brihman as some* 
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iihiag beyond ilie Trayl made ul> of Bik-Tajaa>Siman, tiie lattef 
being designated the “ apara ** or the lower Brahman, mr as the 
Eftma- or-^sbda- brdhman. Compare Mupdakal. i. 4-5, MaitrS, 
Yl. or Chh. Up. VII. 1.2 ff.—An important stage in this pro>- 
cess of evolution was reached when, following the general tend* 
enoy of the BrShmapio philosophy of the sacrifice at this period, 
“ BrAhman ” came to be endowed with a concrete individuality 
so that Br&hman denoted the prayer or fixe ritual personified 
and also the cIcmss and function of the priest taken as a whole. 
It was thereafter inevitable that, when sacrifice came to be re* 
garded as a cosmological force (as in the Purusha-sukta, Rig* 
veda X. 90, and later BrAhmapa texts), brdhman which was fixe 
whole sacrifice in miniature should be assigned a significant 
rdle in the production of the universe, nay, should even be 
identified with all exhibitions of power in the world outside. * 
Thus in the concluding portion of the Aitsreya Brahmans, in fixe 
text known as “Brahmanah Parimarah,” Brahman is said to be 
fixe Wind into which the five divinities of Lightning, Bain, 
Moon, Sun, and Fire are merged in death, and out of which they 
later emerge in life—^the Wind being later also identified with 
the Breath or Prana in man, as in the Ssmvsri^vidya (Chh. Up. 
lY. iii). More frequent is the identification of Brahman wifix 
the Fire, and particularly with the Sun: Compare (S. B. YII. 
iv. 1.14, XIY. i. 3. 3 )—" This Sun here is the BrAhman that, aa 
the first (prathamam), is born day after day in the east (purastat),** 
or (ibid, VIII. v. 3. 7 H“ This that is the BrAhman, that is this 
orb here that shines." The words ‘ prathamam * and ‘ purastat’ 
of the original hymn on which the Brahmans text first quoted is 
an exegesis are also rendered (e. g. in Atharvaveda lY. i. 1) 
by' [ was born) in the beginning (purastat) as the first object of 
creation,’ thereby raising brAhman to fixe position of fixe Demi¬ 
urge. Several oosmologioal texts from fixe Brihmanas make 
use of BrAhman in this capacity, although they never cmnplete- 
ly forget the relation of the word to the holy prayer or formula. 

* It is as well to point out in this oonneotion that the other line of the 
denotation of brahman as the ‘Fire-light inbvtanoe’ m&y have materially 
qnlolcaaeAthii ptooen. 

45 [History of Indian Philosophy: Vol. 2] 
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Thus the l^atapatha (X iil. 5.11) tells us that there is nothing 
earlier and noting higher than Br&hman (apurvam, aparavat); 
that it sustains the heaven and the earth (VIII. iv. 1. 3); that it 
is the substrate of yon Sun, although itself consisting of just 
seven syllables (X. ii. 4,6); or, further (X iv. 1.9), that it is all 
that there is or is to be, and yet is merely just one syllable (Om). 
We have already seen (page 68, above) how in cosmologi¬ 
cal texts with PrajSpati as the First Principle br&hman or the 
triple science (trayl vidy&) is said to be the first fruit of Prajft- 
pati’s cosmogenic activity through tapas. In other passages 
Prajapatl is declared to be the same as Brdhman: Brihma vai 
Prajapatih (S. B, XIII. vi. 2. 8), the culmination of the process 
being reached in texts in which Brahman straightway assumes 
the r6le of PrajSpati (S. B. xi. ii. 3. Iff.; above pp. 68 f.) or, as 
the ‘ svayambhu * or self-subsisting principle of the world, even 
lords it over him. This theistic position of Brdhman becomes 
in time pantheistic through texts (such as l§. B. XIII. vii. 1.1) 
which tell us that, finding the mere practice of tapas unavail¬ 
ing, Br4hman makes an offering of itself into the beings, and of 
the beings into itself (something like the Upanishadic ‘anu- 
praveta’), or through texts which speak of Br&hman as being the 
material cause—the wood and the tree—out of which the world 
was fashioned (Tait. Br. II. viii. 9. 6-7). Compare also the 
following (ibid. III. xii 9)— 

All forms, they say, from the riks are born; 

All movement forsooth belongs to Yajta', 

All vitality springs indeed from Saman; 

It is Brdhman that has fashioned the whole world. 

The final stage in this philosophical apotheosis of Br&hman is 
its identification with the Atman, with the Soul within. The 
“Bandhute" philosophy of the Br&hmapas had already taught 
men to look for correspondences between the world within and 
the wo^ld without; and when the latter was realised as being 
permeated by one common source of energy, it required no extra 
thinking to identify that outward source of energy with the vital 
energy that we feel working within us as a unitary force.* 

* Cmpare the discussion of the ‘ChstushpSd’ Rrshman in OhbB. Ill, 
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12. REVIEW OF THE UPANISHADIO STATEMENTS ABOUT 
BRAHMAN. —The various stages in the evolution of the concept 
of Br&lunanik set forth in the preceding paragraphs were already 
completed in the late-Br&hmanio period, so that we find Br&h- 
man spoken of as the enlivening principle within us and so 
placed above the World-creator or Fraj&pati even in the earliest 
of our Upanishadic texts: Ait. Aran. II. 14 (op. also Ait. Up. iii. 
13). Yet the majority of the texts of the first two Groups are 
prone to refer to the earlier denotations of *Br4hman.’ Thus 
the well-known myth in the latter half of the Kena speaks of 
Br&hman as the true source of the energy by means of which 
the fire burns, the wind blows, and Indra performs his vaunted 
exploits. It is a mystic potence whose rapidity and e£9cienoy 
is symbolised by the lightning or the mind of man.* In 
ChhSndogya iii. 19 Br&hman is identified with the Sun, in 
connection with which the sound ‘ulOlavah’ which the Sun is 
said to make while rising may be possibly reminiscent of 
some sound like ‘hallelujah’ used in the worship of the 
‘Most High’ by some primitive peoples. The more abstract 
entity of Akata is also directly identified with the Absolute in 
texts like Chh. 1.9. 1, III. 12.7-9; contrast with them texts like 
Brih. II. i. 5 or III. 7.12. We have also in these groups of texts 
regular Brdhman-cosmology (see esp. Brih. 1. iv). At the same 
time references to the ‘ Sabda ’ aspect of the Brdhman are not 
wanting. Ait. Ar. III. ii. 3 speaks for instance of the Person in 
the form of Metres, of whom the letter ‘a’ is the essence, as also 
of the Person in the form of the-Veda of whom ‘ Brahma ’ is the 
essence, while Bfishkala 3 uses br&hman in the sense of Brah- 
manic potence, and B|ih. I. iv. 11 employs the word to denote 
priesthood in general. It is in the texts of the Third or the 
‘Upanishadic’ Group properly so called that the idea of the 
Br&hman is fully developed and expressed. We have here, in 
the first place, a series of allied texts like &e BSi&ki-Ajatadatru 
dialogue in Brih. II. i. 1-20 and Kaushitaki iv. 1-20, SSkalya- 
Yajfiavalkya dialogue in Brihad. III. ix. 10-11, Janaka-Y&jfia- 
valkya dialogue in Brihad. IV. 1-2, the Vai&v&nara-vidyS In 
* Oompare alio Bfih. V. 7, and partioularly KansbUaki II. It, 
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CbhSndogya V. 11, and above all these the Arsheya Upanishad, 
'«trhere a number of incomplete views about the BrAhman (i. e., 
views which identify BrAhman with some solitary fact or 
phenomenon of the outer or the inner world) are rejected and 
BrAhman declared be the one in-dwelling Atman, the honey,* 
so to say, in the whole universe, and the goal of all our wander¬ 
ings t and aspirations. Next we have a clear-out distinction 
formulated between the lower and the highet aspects of BrAhman 
(op. Brih. Up, II. iii; Chap. V, § 8) and the highest or transcen¬ 
dent form of it declared to be beyond all qualities, infinite, and 
immutable (Eatha I. iii. 15, Svet. vi. 11, 19) and expressible 
only in negative terms—‘Neti-Neti’(Brih. II. iii. 6., III. ix. 36, 
IV. ii,4, IV. iv. 32, IV. V, 15). In the third place, we have a 
consistent identification of the BrAhman without with the Atman 
within together with a correlation of the psychological faculties 
in the microcosm and the physical entities of the macrocosm 
fully brought out in texts like ChhAndogya VI, Brih. Up. II. v. 
and Eaushltaki ii. 12f. Moreover we have several texts (to be 
fully discussed in subsequent sub-sections of this Chapter) where 
the method of knowing the Brahman-Atman through the ‘States 
of the Soul ’ and of realising him through Yogic or mystic con¬ 
templation is set forth summarily as also in details. Finally, 
the category of BrAhman is either dropped out or relegated to 
a subordinate position as Brahma or PrajApati, the Demiurge 
(Mundaka I. i 1,6lvet. vi, 18, etc.), and a sort of a theistic view 
imposed upon the Absolute ( considered either as the Atman or 
the Akshara) in texts like the SAndilya-vidyA (Chh, III, 14), 
SvetAsvatara iii-iv, and MaitrA. v—the last two texts belonging 
to Group Four. In conclusion it may be noted that the formal 
definitions of BrAhman, the great majority of VedAntic utterances 
(MahAvAkyas), and the full-fledged theory about the immutable 
Absolute which is beyond the categories of space, time and 
causalityt was evolved—barring an occasional anticipation in 

• Chh. UL1-11. t Eausb. Up. 1. 7. 

X Oottpatf. Bjlh. Up. III. 8. 7 and IV. 3.4: MaitrByaqlya VI. 17 j 
Brih. IV. 4. 16f; flretsiratara VI. 5; Maitrt. VI. 15 ; Ohh. VI. 1; Brih. 
IV. 4.20; and many other texte. 
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earlier Groups or a sporadic remiaiscenoe in the latest 
Group—in the texts falling under what we have designated as 
Group ThrM, which represents the typical Upanishadic concep¬ 
tion of the term Br&hman in its strictly philosophical form. 

I5i Atman as the First Principle.— The culminating 
point of Upanishadic philosophy is reached with the recogni¬ 
tion of the Atman or the Self as the highest cosmological prin¬ 
ciple. The word S.tman is variously derived. Bohtlingk-Rotb 
derive it from an = to breathe, assuming breath as the primary 
significance of the term, from whence it came to mean the soul 
or life which lasts as long as the breath lasts, as also, somewhat 
figuratively, the self or the essence of a thing. Others derive it 
from at=io wander, with a presumable reference to the wander¬ 
ings of the soul in different lives according to the theory of 
transmigration, as also, less proltobly from av— to blow. The word 
&tmanin the sense of wind or breath does occur some 3 or 4 times 
in the Rigveda, and, if derived from an, its Indo-European cor¬ 
relates, would be the Greek arjuoj and German a/nien=to breathe. 
But inasmuch as the Rigveda exhibits a more frequent use of 
/man in place of Atman as the reflexive pronoun in the sense of 
'one’s self, it has been plausibly urged by Deussen that Atman 
is really a euphonically extended form of fman ; and we in fact 
meet with the use of fman presumably in place of the Atman 
in texts like the Eatha Up. (I. iii. 12) — Esha sarveshu bhuteshu 
gUiho tma na prakQiate* It seem to us quite probable that both 
ihese ideas have an equal share in the making up of the ultimate 
denotation of the term Atman. The connection of ‘breath’ or 
‘wind’ with the soul is evident enough. Asto the other derivation 
Deussen supposes that fman (originally denoting ‘that[t] me[ma]’), 
may have come to signify one’s own proper self or essence, this 
being considered, according to the stage of speculation reached, 
as identical with the body, the trunk of the body, the breath, 
(prSna), the mind (manas), idle energizing principle (asu) the 

* Usaally explained as ofma, the shortening of the initial vowel 
belhg regarded as a YediS irregularity. It may well be that ga(fho Instead 
of fflUfhat is that irregularity, if at all there is to be any irregularity in the 
matter. 
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soul (jiva), or, finally, the abstract self or being, the innermost 
essence. Deussen points out that from the very first Atman so 
understood was a somewhat relative and negative conception. It 
is the man’s own body as contrasted with the world without, the 
trunk of the body as contrasted with the exterior limbs, the vital 
energy that remains over and above the bodily organism and the 
presence or absence of which makes all the distinction between a 
living person and the corpse. When it was sought to ignore 
the relative character df the concept and to think of the Atman 
as an individuality irrespective of any reference to the body or 
the sheaths within which it dwells, we find another term, Puru- 
sha, used for the purpose*; and it is interesting to observe that 
it is this term, rather than the Atman, which was later appro¬ 
priated by the Saihkhyas to designate the (individual) soul, 
who, according to that system, had no real relation to the physio¬ 
logical and the psychological apparatus called the “lihgatarlra.” 
Now, whatever the derivation of the term, it is obvious that to 
enunciate the Atman or the inward Self as the First Cause of 
the world without constitutes a really venturesome philosophical 
doctrine, involving as it does the realisation of the great truth 
that the Energy that we feel throbbing within us is identical in' 
essence with the Energy that sets the world around us moving, 
howsoever diverse the actual effect and direction of that ‘inward’ 
and ‘outward’ movement; and further that the Energy within 
can evolve and attain a quantitative no less than a qualitative 
equality with the Source of Energy at the centre of the universe,! 
so that the inner Self can be actually conceived of as capable 
of creating and sustaining the whole cosmic process. Deussen 
believed that such a result could be attained only through 
introspection or through reflection upon the states of the waking, 
dreaming, and sleeping man, culminating philosophically into 
what was known as “Idealism," which he regarded as the 
one distinctive philosophical contribution of the Upanishads* 

* In Brih ii. 1, in the BSiSki-OSrgys dialogue, as also in its analogue 
in Eaush. Up. iv, the word Fumsba is howeyet used in the sense of th e 
Inward essence ot the Atman. 

t Cp. Ohb. Up. ili. 14: “Btam itali pretylbhisambbayitBsmltl.'* 
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Now, it must be admitted that tho insistence upon the great 
efiBoacy of the knowledge of the Atman in such early Upanl- 
shadic texts as the IsSvSsya, as also the recognition of manas, 
prajM or vijMna as the most essential factor in the Self in 
texts like Ait. Arap. II. 3 and Brih. Up. i. 5, may seem to lend a 
colour to this view; and it is no doubt true that in the majority 
of the texts that we have assigned to Group Three, the ‘idealistic’ 
trend of the speculation is quite on the surface. But the normal 
BrShmanic method of postulating psyoho^physioal correlates 
and so opposing with each Udhibhautika or adhidaivika category 
an adhyaima category possessing similar powers and functions 
may have just as well led a priori to the conception of the 
Atman as the ap^, and it might have been only as an after¬ 
thought that the difference between the outer creative process 
where the material was a ready-made datum and the tnner crea¬ 
tive process where the Atman evolved things from out of its 
own speculative activity—^like the spider his web in Mundaka 
1. i. 7—was noticed and efforts made to transcend the difference 
by imposing upon the phenomenal world only an ideal existence 
such as was seen to be possessed by the appearanoes in the 
dream. Upanishadic ‘idealism’ may thus have come towards 
the end of the process, and not initiated it; and a halting com¬ 
promise between the BrShmanio theory of correlation between 
the Atman within and the Atman without with a view to their 
eventual identification, and the strictly idealistic view of the 
Upanishads which can permit no independent existence of the 
Atman ‘without’ except through error and ignorance is perhaps 
represented by such of our texts as exhibit a somewhat decided 
leaning towards the dualistio view, notwithstanding the fact 
that they eventually transcend it. Finally, in proportion as the 
philosophical implications of the theory that made Atman the 
root-oa\ise of the world came to be realised and formulated, the 
Atman—as was to be expected—came to be automatically bereft 
of all physiological and psychological and even beatific attri¬ 
butes, until we are placed face to face with the ‘negativism’ and 
Wipsisih’ of the great Y&jfiavalkya texts which denounce the 
world ap an unreal phantom, 
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14. REVIEW OP UpahisHadio Statements about the 
Atman : (A) Earlier Texts.-— A mirvey of oar souroes In tbelr 
chronological sequence amply testifies to the sabstantisl aeon' 
racy of the line of evolution here postulated. Amongst texts 
of Group One treating of the Atman as the First Principle pro¬ 
minence naturally belongs to Ait. Aran. ii. 1-3, and here the 
treatment is based upon the Brahmanic principle of the identity 
of the correlates. Atman is here conceived as the five-fold 
Uktha : “He who knows the Atman as the five-fold Uklha from 
whence all this springs, he knows the thing positively as well 
ns negatively (sam-prati-vid)”. As the Earth, the Wind, the 
Ether, the Waters, and the Luminaries make up the five-fold 
Vktha without, so also the Body, the Breath, the Apertures, the 
Blood-Muous-Seed, and Warmth constitute the five-fold Uklha 
within, which is the Atman. When the correspondence arrived 
at this stage, it was inevitable that, like the five-fold Elements 
without, the five-fold Atman within be considered as the root- 
cause of creation. The process however is rUmlistic and not 
idealistic. Now the Elements were seen to produce and nourish 
—and in fact form the essence or constituents of—plants, trees, 
and animals. They did the same for the human being, with 
this difference that they evolved a clearer and a fuller being in 
man. “For, in plants and trees sap only is seen, in animals 

(sap as well as) consciousness.The Self is more and more 

clear in man; for he is most endowed with intelligence, he says 
what he has known, he sees what he has known, he knows 
to-morrow, he knows the world and what is not the world; by 
the mortal he desires the immortal, being thus endowed.” The 
cosmology in Brihad. Up. I. 2 is also similarly rttualistically 
conceived, and yet it leads to conclusions like—“The mind with¬ 
in the body is the essence of t^l vital functions.” Chhindogya 
works out the AdhyStma and the JfdAitiot-wrfa correlates of 
the Pr&na conceived as ‘Udgttha’ in the clearest possible manner 
(compare especially I. 7), while tile Satapatha Bifthmana X. 3.4 
develops the conception of the Purusha as the Arka (Calotropis 
gigantia) with the ears for its leaves, eyes for its flowed nostrils 
for its pod-leaves, lips for its coops, and teetii, tongue, and food 
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as its grains, bulge, and root respectively,—concluding with the 
assertion: Sa esha Agnir Arko got Purushah* —Finally, at the 
end of the Group, comes the ‘ gloriously theistic ’ passage in 
Sathapatha X. 6. 2 (=Sandily8-vidy§., earlier form) emphatically 
declaring the identity in essence of the Self within and the 
Self without. The passage seems to be an exotic, and is quite free 
of all ritualistic associations. It can then generally be said 
that in the majority of the texts assigned by us to Group One, 
all generalisations about the Atman seem to follow merely in 
the wake of the “ Bandhuta ** philosophy of the Brahmanas.— 
When we come to the texts belonging to Group Two, the process 
appears to be reversed, as we seem to start with the Atman (“ In 
the beginning all this was Atman alone”—Ait. Up. i. 1); 
eventually however we arrive at the same series of correlations 
between the elements (Agni), the functions (speech), and the 
organs (mouth). There is nevertheless a difference. The Atman 
is not now conceived as merely coterminus with the Pr&na, the 
Mind, or the Intelligence, but transcends them all and exists 
prior to them and independently of them. Hence although the 
world as such bad, prior to creation, no existence outside the 
Atman—had so-to-say constituted one essence with him—yet- 
once the creation is effected, the created world in some :way or 
other constitutes a second entity, an ertpos, within which the 
Atman deems it necessary to enter; “ for, how indeed would it 
endure without me ? ” Nevertheless, having , effected the 
entrance he looks around and merely realises his own nude 
self-hood pervading and immanent everywhere. It is in this 
way that the text plays fast and loose with a monistic and 
a dualistic view of the world, although the ultimate trend of the 
passage is unmistakably towards the former.—^Like the Aitareya 
the Taittirlya ii, starts with the Atman, from which it mentions 
in succession tiie creation of Ether-Wind-Flre-Water-Earth- 
Plants-Food, etc.; but .it seems to make a distinction between* 
the Higher Atman who is the root-cause and the Furusha, fee 
lower Atman or the individual soul, who is produced fromipod: 

' * Compare alao 6. B., X r. 4.18, where Atman is ohmiHired to the 8te> 
in the c&apaao. . *. i 

48 IHiatotjr of Indian IliUoaopby t Vol. 8) 
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and is enreloped within the five sheaths—each inside the oth»— 
of food, breath, mind, intellect, and bliss. Each one of these 
sheaths is called an Atman. The text is here unfortunately 
-not quite in order (see p. d8 above), and the interpolated sections 
6-8 may have ousted an original section or sections; but so 
much seems quite evident that inasmuch as the Atman which 
starts the cosmology in section 1 is not wholly coterminus with 
the annarmya and the other ‘ itmans ’ which it produces, the 
distinction which Sahkaricharya makes between the Arumiia- 
maya and the Highest Atman in his Bhashya on Brahmasutra 
I. i. 18 is not without some justification. The Highest Atman 
is thus made to transcend all the phenomenal sheaths, and it 
requires just one more step to invest him with the character of 
one who is the unknown knower, or the subject that is always 
the subject and never ttie object, as is done by the Kena i-ii. In 
a like spirit the Ohhagaleya calls the Atman the driver of the 
ear of the body, the source, in other words, of all impulse and 
movement, ot the “ Unmoved Mover.” It is worth noting here 
tttat not a Mngle passage in the first two Groups sets forth the 
” ihream»tqq>roaoh ” to the problem of the Atman, as is the case 
wiidi tile great majority of the toria falling under Group Three. 

W. Itevncir OF UPAifiSHADic Statements ABOUT THE 
Atman : (B): Later Texts. —Atinan forms tho favoured theme 
of most of ilte texts belonging to Group Three. They thus dis< 
cuss tbe siae and habitat of the Atman; his functions and 
shasactaristiesialileandafter; the various stages of his esohato- 
lioi^ai career; his liability to karman, puvt/a and jMpa ; his 
immeitalii^; his relation to tiie bodily organism, to the world 
wtihoui and to the Absolute ; his tiiree states ; his nature and 
knowabfiiiy*, as alsohisessentiaHy negative and transcendent 
duuaeter. But^ strange as it may appear, very few of these 
texiaiAow any interest in cosmology as such. It would seem 
aa tiieugh, witii tile intiroqiective'tmm given to speculation ai^- 
witii tiie Jawing prominence of Toga or meditation in the 
iMjor pnl c^tiw-iaxtnof'fbis Ctoap^ world without and tite 
dstaila of tile- proeeM ofittaereatiott eessed to hawe attrao* 
tion to the people. They rather preferred to give up>(tilihanker‘> 
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ings lor voaUh, progeny imd the world, aihI seek soki^iallbe 
solitudes of i^e forests, with the “ iiman ” alone to ooouiy aE 
their th<^hts. The only oosmologioal passages belonging to 
Group Three are: (i) Estha 1, iii, where the series of oategoriea: 
tile Senses, the Sense-objects, the Mind, the Intellect <~BuddhS 
=saitva=j£kina-Ajtman), the Avyakta ( or Nonrmanifest ),* the 
Ahn&4Bahftn*, and the Hij^est Purusha (si^aia.Atmaas 
Visha^ paramatn padamX is not conceived from the point of 
view of cosmdogy proper, but from the point of view of the 
fonner being absorbed into the latter in a rising i^rpcess of 
Yogic meditation, (ii) Mundaka I. i, II. i, and III, ii which, 
despite differences in details, agree in thinking of i^e creation 
as an emanatory process similar to the springing fmth of hair 
or nail from the body, sparks from fire, or web from the leader, 
so that from the point of view of created objects the First Cause 
might be conceived as the Avyakta, i. e., as their totality 
in an unmanifested form, while in itself it can be called the 
Akshara or the Immutable, which is identical with the Furusha 
inasmuch as the distinction between the subject and the object 
does not hold good prior to creation, (iii) l^vet&sivatara i, where 
the distinction between the Lord or the Controller, the indivi¬ 
dual sentient soul, and the world as a whole which is non-senti- 
ent, is most clearly enunciated and at the same time transcend¬ 
ed in a “ triune-unity ” which is designated as the Brahman, 
(iv) Fratna i, which introduces the pair of Bayi and FrApa, both 
offsierings of Fraj&pati, and sets forth the whole universe in 
terms of Bayi and FrAna, the universe eventually merging 
back into Frajapati. And (v), as coming well towards the end 
of the period, Maitra. ii, which draws out the distinction bet¬ 
ween the Eternal Self and his aihta (portion) which is within 
the individual and which is here designated as the Vitva (of. 
Aihio’yaih yat ohetAmAtrabt pratipurushah Eshetrajfiab saih- 
kalpAdhyavasAyAbhimAnalingah FrajApatir VitvAkhya^). In 
all these texts we notice a steady and unmistakable advance 

* The *01auioal ^liUchya* difian in mardy transposing the order of 
thaea two tarms and in knocking «S tita last. 

t Chfta for cMo is one of tba mennatisnis of the MaitrtyapI fit i fab te l, 
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towards a view of Reality which we find best represented in 
the Bhagavad-glti and which perhaps comes nrarest to the 
view of RSmSnuja. But these texts do not stand all alone; 
To obtain a oorrecter view of the cosmological speculations 
of the period we have in addition to take due note of passages 
also comprised under Group Three, like : (i)Prs6na iv which, 
While describing the three states of man and how the man 
every-day is united with the Brahman without being aware of 
it (ahar-ahar Brahma gamayati), speaks of the total absorption 
and practical extinction of the whole universe in the Highest 

and Immutable Atman (of, FrithivI oha prithivlmitr& oha. 

ohakshut cha drash(avyam cha...sarvam para&tmanisamprati- 
shthate). (ii) Chhs. vi, which insists upon the sole and unitary 
existence of the Sat or Being alone prior to creation, and which, 
while detailing the so-called “ trivritkarana ” process, charac¬ 
terises all modifications as having their birth in the word, as 
being a mere name only, and goes on to say that the whole 
creation merges into the Sat, as do the individual juices from 
flowers into the totality we name honey, without retaining any 
consciousness of it (satl sampadya na vidub sati sampadyft- 
maha iti). And above all (iii) Bnh. ii. 4 and (iv) Chh. viii, 11, 
where the funding back of the phenomenal multiplicity into the 
absolute unity designated as the Atman comes perilously near 
what may be designated as * Acosmism ’or ‘ Negativism,’ invol¬ 
ving an utter extinction of individuality as such: of. 'Na pretya 
sainjfifi’stlti (Brib), or Vinatam eva’pito bhavati -(Chh.). These 
passages, which are the stronghold of Advaita Vedanta, prevent 
our being quite satisfied with the halting compromise between 
monism and dualism that is presented by the Vitish^dvaita 
theory of a ‘ triune-unity.’ We have then to suppose that both 
these tendencies were implicit in the speculations of the period: 
one, looking back to the earlier “ Bandhuta ” philosophy, the 
other, looking ahead to the ultimate idealism of the Upanishads. 

Group Four offers little that is cosmdlogically distinctive. 
It .is responsible for introducing a definite reference to the 
fourth state(Mandukya7 and 12, which make explicit what was 
implied in Chh, Up. viii. 12. 3 ff.), and for the use of the word 
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* Mftyi' (^vet. It. 9-10). It also introduces several terms which 
later became the technicalities of the Sftihkhya, and shows a 
decided Influence of Yoga and Mysticism. We can accordingly 
conclude that with the recognition of the Atman as the ap)^ 
there results a distinct waning of interest in cosmology as such, 
attention being concentrated upon an introspective ascertain¬ 
ment of the nature, powers and functions of the Atman within, 
and his absorption, in an ecstatic meditation, with the Great 
Atman at the centre of the universe. 

16. Relation op the Creator to the Creation.— The 
exact relation in which the creation is to stand to the First Prin¬ 
ciple from which it sprang forth would depend naturally upon 
the nature of the First Principle itself. The subject has been 
already considered by us on pp. 339-341 above. The tendency 
of primitive speculation is towards regarding creation as an 
actual physical process, whereby the Creater transfers a portion 
of his own qualities and powers to the object of his creation. 
This we see exemplified in those Elemental cosmologies (with 
Akifiia or Water or Fire as the ap^) where the AkSsia is said to 
have ‘dissipated’ itself into the Wind and other Elements, the 
Water to have ‘hardened’ itself into the Earth, or the Fire to 
have ‘perspired’ itself into the Water. Attention was here 
naturally focussed upon such qualities as were common to the 
cause and its effect, as inhered from the one into the other, aqd 
as sufiSced—following the “ Bandhuta ” philosophy of the BrSh- 
manas—to establish a relation of identity between the two. 
This was merely a ritualistic relation, the failure of which to 
hold the held for any length of time is illustrated by two sub¬ 
sequent tendencies that established themselves in the cosmolo¬ 
gical speculations of the next period: one, which advanced 
from a physical or a physiological First Principle (say, AksSa 
or Prina) to an intellectual and even transcendental First Prin¬ 
ciple (say, PrajSpati, Brahman, or Atman); and the other, which 
made the Creater himself enter into the creation (tat srish(vS 
tad ev&nupr&viSat), so as to more readily establish the identity 
between himself and his own creation. There was however a 
difficulty inherent in the theory. In the earlier Elemental co0- 
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mologies each oaugative aiij) 90ul4 ba Qono«iv«d mote or Imi sa 
an evolutionary prooeea^whetb^ ejected under eentient super¬ 
vision or not being immateriai<-lso that the reverse process of 
involution offered no insuperable difficulties. When however 
the First Principle was assumed to be s<une Chetana or sentieiit 
Being which may or may not interpenetrate (anupravit) tiie 
creation, the great difficulty urose as to how a sentient First 
Cause could produce a non-sentient effect, and having somdiow 
produced it, bow the effect could be re-absorbed into the cause.* 
To explain the difficulty we have offered before us, on the one 
hand, corroborative instances like that of the spider and the 
web, or the body and the hair or nails, which involve the 
assumption that the Brahman or idle &tman created the world 
from out of itself, and which naturally postulate idle distinction 
between the manifect (vySkrita) and iiie non-manifest (avyS- 
kpita) — creation being viewed as an emanatory process of 
manifestingt the non-manifest; or, on the other hand, we have 
the idealistic assumption that the variety in the world is such 
a stuff as our dreams are made of, the only reality underlying it 
all being the sparks or drops or amtas which eventually gather 
together to constitute the First Principle. The logical carrying 
out of the latter alternative would lead to what came to be later 
designated as the “ Mayivtlda ” or even the “ Ajativada,” This 
is distinctly foreshadowed in the great YajSavalkya texts (Brlh. 
iv. 2.4, iv. 4. 22, etc.). As another solution of the difficulty we 
have the absolute opposition of the sentient (ifla=akshara=: 
avyakts=bhoktri=Hara) with the non-sentient (ajna=kshara33 
vyakta=bhogya=Pradhana)—the two extremities (both con¬ 
ceived of as unborn and eternal) being held together by a ter- 
tium quid, a controlling Deua ex machina, which the individual 
can attain through a theistio faitii helped out by Yogio medita¬ 
tion. The inevitable logical outcome of this would be the 
(dualistic) Samkhya, which, as we will see later, was theistic 
before it became atheistic. 

* Thii is exaetly the question raised by Brahmasntra II. i. 4 B. 

fOne may well ask—Manifseting to whom? Booh a question may 
well beeome the starting point of the next ritemstive. 
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ii—UPANisHADic Doctrines op the Soul 
17, Earlier psychological Reflections,— Occasional 
generalit»tionB of a psychological nature, coming often in ttie 
wake of a ritualistic argument and mostly intended to complete 
some sort of a psycho-physical parallelism, have been already 
noted by us as characteristics of Br&hmanic ratiocination (p. 76 
above). Texts falling under Group One, the BrShmanic Upani- 
sbads, merely continue the same trait without undertaking any 
sustained psychological investigation for its own sake. These 
texts no doubt involve at times a somewhat careful observation 
of the facts of inner life, but not always on their own account, 
as when we are told ( Ait. At. II. i. 8 ) that Breath, or Prana is 
prosperity (bhuti), because when, as in sleep, the Breath alone 
is functioning, the sound produced (by the snoring person) is 
bhu-bhu(l ); or when, anticipating the “Udgithavedha” passages 
in Chh. i. 2 or Bnh.*i. 3, as also the “ratharupaka” passages 
from Chhagaleya and Eatha, the self is, in Ait. Ar. II. 3.8, dec¬ 
lared to be “the desire-destroying divine chariot with the speech 
for the seat (uddhi), the ears for ihe (two) sides, the eyes for the 
(two) yoked ones, the mind as the restrainer, the PrSna being 
the one who mounts upon it*’; or when the cessation of a sep»< 
rate process of breathing while one is reciting or speaking is 
declared to be a sacrifice of the one into the other ( prabhava ) 
and the reverse inocess, ihe apfaya, thereby anticipating a some* 
what clearer statement in Saush. Up. II. 5 regarding &e ob¬ 
served fact of the suppression of tiie act of breaihing in what 
may be^ called the jnooess of attention. A thing to note in most 
of ihese spasmodic psyehdogical leflecttons of Group One is the 
importance that they assign to PrSna in preference to tiie Self 
as such, Pr§us being deefored to be, like ihe Ak&ta, the mxpport 
of all beings down to ihe ants; or the most essential amongst 
the funetfons of the body, the very glory and vigour of it so to 
BSf ’r and! identified with Indtn, the Sun, the Teas', and the Ssma. 
Br is else^ere deelaied to he the beam of the body that 

ftF both the somwa and the st^r cd all beings, ae Ae ur^if 
(*mmhitg)i of spesih asi^wiel|)awiahi4 aethe oompiete Dhtdnfiiy 
fpifniifrBtwatt)’ tfiaf c o t M i w fa e B and tMMKhnds idfothevdiidn^ 
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ties in the inner and the outer world. It Vm that 

heart be regarded as the abode of this FiA|ta> ; and later, when 
the mind was assigned a somewhat more ;^minent r6le than 
the Prana, that the mind also should 4e located in the same 
place: Taittir. i. 6—Antarhridaya Skfisiah; tasminnayam Puiusho 
manomaysih. In the more advanced passages of Groups -One the 
Prana comes to be gradually dissociated from its physiological 
characteristics by being spoken of as a Purusha (A. A. Ill, Jaim. 
Up. Br, I. 26 ), or as Indra the seven-rayed Bull, and as even 
Brahman. And since every organic function was supposed to 
have its own Prana or vital-power associated with it, it became 
possible now to speak of Purusha (=Prapa) in the eye, etc., and 
eventually, in the SandilyavidyS (S. B. x. 6. 3), of an Inner 
Purusha who is the soul of the Pr&na (antaratman Purushah 
... sa Prfinasya S.tm&). The enumeration of the sense-organs and 
bodily functions as presented by the earlier texts of Group One 
is neither complete nor sequential (eye-ear-mind-speech-breath 
in Ait, Aran. II. i. 4-8, Chh. ii. 7, etc., Brih. I. 3 adding nose or 
smell—read ghrana for prSnS—to the list), a function like touch 
or sparda and taste or rasa not being at all recognised, probably 
because—in the case of the former—there is no specific bodily 
organ or orifice to which it can be appropriated. 

18. Evolution of Prana and the Rise of Atman 
Psychology. —In the majority of the texts of Group Two PrSna 
still occupies a place of prominence. Brih. i. 5, for example, enu¬ 
merating the fivefold division into Fr&pa-Ap&na-Vy&na-Ud&na- 
SamSna, states that the form and character of Frftna is in itself 
inscrutable (avijfi&ta ) and exhaustless (aiirSnta), while Chhan. 
III. 14 and Brih. VI. 1. 3 introduce the well-known fable of the 
Dispute of the Faculties and the Pre-eminence of Pr&na, Chh. 
III. 15 concluding with the statement—^“PrSpa indeed is all this 
that there is, no matter what.” Nevertheless the idea of a still 
inner entity divested of all physical as wpll as physiological 
ssociations, which was mooted in a few late texts of the earlier 
Group, came to stay. Thus Brih. i. 4. 7 speaks of the formle(^ 
Creator as having entered the body right upto the tips of the 
n^ils and assumed therein the name and the function of-the 
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Ftana. The Aii Up. deeignates this entity that enters by tear¬ 
ing out an aperture ( yidriti) into the body (purusha) by the 
name Atman alias Indra, and states further that a rebirth after 
death takes place only of this “Atman” (sa itah prayann eva 
punar jSyate). The' same text also asserts that the essential 
characteristic of this “Atman” is prajh&na or intelligence; and 
just as the earlier texts declared Pr&na to be the source and 
support of ever 3 rthing, so Ait. Up. v. 3 speaks of prajfSava as 
being immanent in all the gods, elements, luminaries, beasts, 
birds, insects, and the whole movable and immovable universe. 
All our psychic life is in fact declared to have its basis in intel¬ 
lection ; compare, ibid. v. 3—sarvAnyevaitani prajS&nasya nAma- 
dheyAni bhavanti. This is more explicitly stated in Eaush. 
iii. 6f.—^“He, having first seized speech ... smell... eye... ears... 
etc. by the intellect, becomes able to utter the names, smell 
the smells, see the forms, hear the sounds, etc.” Sense-know¬ 
ledge in the absence of the primary intellective factor is impossi¬ 
ble, and likewise the intellective factor by itself would be futile 
unless there are sense-data for its operation: yaddhi bhutamAtrA 
na syur na prajfiAmAtrAh syur, yadvA prajfiAmAtrA na 83 rur na 
bhfitamAtrAh syuh. From this point onwards PrAna assumes 
the position of only one—though the most vital one—of the 
several functions within the Purusha. Chh. iii. 13 for instance 
speaks of the five openings (sushayah) of the heart each guard¬ 
ed over by each of the five prAnas, while Brih. i. 5. 3 speaks of 
the “Atman” as being constituted out of the triad of speech, 
mind, and breath ( ayam AtmA vAhmayo manomaya^ prAnama- 
ya^), Tait. ii. 2 completing this downward career of PrApa by 
making him merely one of the sheaths or'envelopes of the Atman. 
The Eena even denies to the PrAnas power to exercise any func¬ 
tions independently of the Atman, who is “the ear of the ear, 
the mind of the mind, the speech of the speech, and the prAna of 
the prAna”; and in the same spirit the ChhAgaleya designates 
the Atman as the impeller of the cart in the shape of the body. 
Compare also Pratna ill. 3ff., where the Atman is said to even 
produce the PrAna and its subdivisions, and control tiAem. ’ At 
the same time it is worth noting that PrAna how is assfghe^ 
47 [ Hlrteiy of Indian Philosophy: Vol. 3 ] 
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a provinee'and a duration longer than that of one life, inas¬ 
much as the transmigrating Atman is said to go from one body 
to another accompanied by tbe various PrSnas (op. Brih. i. 
5—asmSl lokfit praiti, atha ebhir eva prSnaih saha putram 
&vi^ti). This is the beginning of the later doctrine of the so- 
called “ lihga^arlra." In texts of the later Groups such as 
PraSna i—ii, Ohh, iv with its distinctive “ Samvarga-vidyS,” 
or Eaushltaki ii-iii, if PrSna still continues to occupy the 
thoughts, it is quite evident that it has no longer its original 
physiological associations, but that it has become almost a 
syfionym of the Highest Entity (cp. Prano Brahma, or Prino’- 
smi prajftttma).* We may also note here in passing that sparia 
and raaa are now recognised amongst the organic functions of 
the body (Ait. Up., khanda 3), though the stereotyped classified 
tion into the organs of sense and the organs of action is still 
long in the coming. 

19. INTROSPECTIVE KNOWLEDGE OF THE ATM AN.— So 
long as one of the organic functions of the body—be it the' 
vital-breath, conseiousness (manas), or intellection (prajfiana)— 
was regarded as the essence of man, the ^estion of how we 
come to have a knowledge of that function did not arise, seeing 
that we automatieally become aware of the function in the very 
act of its exercise. But when the Self within was believed to 
transcend the normal organic functions as such—being that 
which makes the speech...the mlnd...tiie eye...the ear...the 
breath,, respectively, speak and &ii^ and see and hear and 
breathe, but which in itself was beyond the comprebenMon of 
any of these organs (Kena i. 4-8)—the question as to the real 
nature of the Self and the posssibUity or otherwise of its know>> 
ledge began to tax seriously the thinkers of the day, the more 
so as other lines of speculation led them to identify, as we saw* 
this unknown prlnofyle within with the similMr princfyle at the 
core of the outer universe. The great Upanishadio t^ oi 
Group three seriously set before themselves this problem, ot 

* It AMT tlMt FtaseasAltaMDltllli and GoasoleBaeMk^M^ 

|NM)t.tw«4iftiaat atagwintiM w^utieiketthe oMo^tiMeof lk»geU« 
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ihd " ibfOkviiYii** and w« Mn have no&lag biii lor 

ibe greali soek^ra of iboM days who, dominaiod by &» oaa 
ioMtiable ^flsixe— 

“Tosixive, toBOsk, b>find,aad not to yi^,*' 
wore pnepared to give up all eaxihly joys, endure all hardrftfpa, 
and Bubmit to every discipline or humiliation, if onlyiboy 
could jdwreby effect even an inch of advance towards 
Jd file head of the series of texts in Group Three stands tiw 
great figure of Kaohiketas who, fcsr a solidion of the d il e mm a 
of death: ** Bmue say he exists, others, that he does not," spurns 
all earthly end even celestial enjoyments; and we idso meat a 
Itttle later the no lees noble and touching figure oi MiMtieyf 
(Bfih IL 4 and iv. 5); while Musdaka IL it 5 peremtiwtty de> 
dares the futility of all search unless it be fmr ihe jltnan, the 
‘ Bund of Immortality.* The enigmatic nature of jhe Atman is 
the theme of almost all texts. Batiocination is deelared to be o( 
no avail. To win it you have to sit at the feet d a Gtsru, and 
even then 'the Atman is to bp attained hy him whom^ 
Atman chooses to xeveal itself.’ Yoga <x meditation, a turning 
of tile senses away from their natural objects atid a direct^ 
of them upon the inner Self, is set forth as tiie only efficient 
metiiod of Self-realisation; and while some of our texts (like 
Chh. iv. 10 ff, Chh. v. 11 ff., Brih. a 1, Brih. iv. 1-i, Eaash. i^ 
etc.) fuesent os with a number of partial and unsuccessfiil at> 
tempts at determining the real nature of the Afanan-Brahman, 
they may be said to generally agree in making the Atman an 
all-pervading, infinite, immcnrtal, immutable, all-powerful, all- 
embracing, inscrutable entity that consists of existence (or 
truth), consciousness and bliss. This of course is the desmip- 
tion d the Atman when freed from all limitatiohs. As pheno¬ 
menally encased within the body—within the heart, ot the Skita 
within the heart that is shaped like a lotus-Hrhe Atman is de- 
dared to be of a minute sii», of the measure of the human 
thumb or of one-span (prideta) measure, illumined by a pmtion 
of the ‘ Divine spark * but enveloped within the casement of the 
conatiye and the intellective functions, as also of his own 
karman, merit or demerit, which determines his next birth in 
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an unending series of transmigrations. Texts more than one* 
speak of the individual self as being accompanied by the 
Supreme Self who also dvrells within the heart or perches upon 
the same tree, serene and unconcerned like a spectator, un¬ 
affected by the sweets and bitters of life and yet standing to the 
individual self as the source of all impulses and the goal of all 
aspirations. There are also texts describing the details of the 
process of transmigration or of the soul’s pilgrimage after death 
which will occupy us presently. It is only the great Y&jfia- 
valkya passages that give a merely negative description of the 
Self, denying the possibility of any knowledge as ordinarily 
understood of one who is the permanent possibility and back¬ 
ground of all knowledge as such. This is no more than the re¬ 
turn of Reason upon itself. 

20. The States op the Atmah.— The greatest contribu¬ 
tion made by the texts falling under Group Three to the Upani- 
shadic theory of the Atman is their lucubrations on the wakeful, 
dreaming, sleeping, and other states of the Soul. The earliest 
passage to be noted in this connection is Pratna iv, where the 
functions of the sense-organs are compared to the rays of the 
sun and are said, during sleep, to become funded back into the 
Highest Deity within us, as do the rays into the solar orb 
at sunset. The various movements of breath alone continue, 
and they are compared to the sacrificial fires which are not per¬ 
mitted to become extinguished during the sacrificer’s life. 
Sleep implies the complete overcoming of the light of the in¬ 
dividual rays by the central source of light, while during 
dreams—where man only revives the already-experienced im¬ 
pressions of wakeful life—there is only a partial overcoming. 
The separate existence of the individual soul (vijfifinStmii 
purushab) belongs only to the wakeful and the dreaming states; 
in the state of deep sleep he is merged into the highest immut¬ 
able Atman which is the Brahman. — Chhftn. vi. 8-10 amplifies 
the same doctrine by giving the similes of the juices of indivi<% 
dual fiowers merging into the totality known as honey or the 

* Eatha I. lii. 1, Mu^dalca ill. 1.1-3, l^vet. I. $, Pralaa iv. 9, Bflb, 
IV. iU. 35, MiUtrS. ii, 8, ato. 
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different rivers ponring their waters into the ooetui', and Adds 
that, upon the return from sleep to wakeful life, the whole 
phantasmagoria of sense and outward things is once more pre¬ 
sented exactly as it was before sleep, although m lodg as ihe 
sleep lasted there was no consciousness of any individual dis¬ 
tinctions whatsoever.—That in sound sleep the Atman rests 
within the aksta in the heart covered up by the 72,000 nSdfs 
called “ hitUa ” which stretch outwards from the heart to the 
“ Purltat ” is a detail supplied- by Brih. II, i, 16-:20, which is 
also confirmed by Eaushltaki iv. 19 and Brih. IV. iii. 20. The 
clearest exposition of the differences betw'een the three states is 
of course afforded by the story of Indra and Virochaua in Chh. 
viii. 7 ff., wherein the wakeful state of the Atman is said to be 
susceptible to all the external and physical affectations of the 
body, the dream state to transcend these but yet remain liable to 
mental afflictions, while the state of sound-sleep is declared to 
be beyond the physical and the mental mishaps, but not yet 
completely realising one’s ideal of the true Atman inasmuch as 
it retains no consciousness as such and may as well be said to 
be not existing. It is here that the inadequacy of the earlier 
statements, whereby the individual is said to attain Brahman 
each day of his life without being aware of it, is fully brought 
to the fore. It is only when the Atman entirely abandons the 
mortal coil that he attains the Highest Light and assumes his 
true form which is Brahman. Unhappily the description of 
this highest Self-realisation is somewhat spoilt by its being 
depicted in too sensuous a colouring (Chh. viii. 12. 3 end, and 
viii. 2.1~10, both regarded by Deussen as interpolations). The 
other classical passage describing the three states is Brih. iv. 3. 
9ff., where, characteristically enough, the main point of em¬ 
phasis is the fact that in the dream state, for instance, the Self 
creates out of the fabric of his own mind chariots and horses and 
streets and all the rest and imagines himself to be liable to 
joys (and sorrows) of all kinds, although all that is a mere 
hallucination that does not keep him company in the next state 
of life (waking or sleeping) into which he is to plunge. The 
analogy with the dreams constitutes, as is well known, 



tfi TiiiOB9ATnnBBBpaoD:09APmNiirT^ tSIO 

Vadipijp aiyaMot to jtbi> iUariya obanoteg ol ft# 
wa^ A))#ftw xe^##tioii #rlU#h mj be 

e4 ##ft # l!#hi|iQ;i of fte di^Quwliy ndsad m¥mflw 

)>f Jn§ r^ ftp4 b7 #e to fte Self being, in eound«lee#, 

be##^ 0 ^ eJI eoaeoioueaeee a# ie, that in ftat ‘ Qo-eonaei* 
(jpMMee ’ eondition fte Self la n4 of bia power to know; 
i^jr ftna la nothing other than bia own self that can be known, 
And b#n#9 we aaj ‘ be doea not know.' It la in fte light of ftia 
hMwleige, probablr, that we are to understand fte 
etftement in Bfib. iv. 3. 15 that ‘ whatsoever joya and merit 
And demerit be expe^aneed by fte Self in fte state of sonndr 
al#^ (samiKreKida), fte Self io reality remaloa altogether un- 
efeioted by them.’* This is the moat far-reaohing advaitio poab 
t|on reaobed in our texts. =9Side by side wift the deamrip^on of 
fte ftree sfttea of ft# Uylng mao, e few passages (CJhh. vL 16, 
Sfft, It iv. 13, XV. iv. Irb, ^aush. ||. 13, ill. 3, etc.) also aftwd 
j(| a desfoistloo of the prooeaa of death, which in their view 
resembles tiftt of sleep, ftere being the same sequential 
absorption of the faculties into fte m|nd, the Pr&pa, the 
Light, ai^ tie Highest Divinity (=Self or Brahman). The 
most complete description of the process is offered by Bpib. 
IV. iv. X-6, which speaks of fte biasing forth or illumination, 
at deaft-time of fte ‘tip of the heart’, fte beam of light issuing 
therefrom serving as the path-way for the Self's exit, accompa¬ 
nied by (the latent impression of) his knowledge and karmani 
and of fte process of assuming a new body in another life as 
resembling that of fte caterpillar which seizes the next blade 
of grass by its forepart before it releases by its hind-part fte 

* A« is well kaown Ss&ksra tries to gst over the dif^oulty involred in 
eostnlatinf possiblo joys stc. in tbs spuadrslsep state by surreptitioqsly 
iatrptfuoing a word like ivaptwhhUmm in tbo text; while Suretrara, aftsr 
rpjeoting the alteration of ratvn and dfuhtvU to aratvn and adritkfvS, 
makes the desperate suggestion that sound-sleep itself has a stage which 
is like the dreanMtate In the beginning, and a state which is like the 
wakeful-state at the end, nnd that the experience in question belongs 
to the first and the last stages of ft# sanprssBda. — The PaUckadati 
makes tamae (^darknssssiigaeranessaoo-sxistsnos) the ohjset of tlm 
fie|fs knowledge dprih# sound-sleep. 
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blade upon which it may be standing.—^The description of 
states of the Atman afforded by the texts of Group Three is only 
slightly improved upon by Ihe texts of the next Group, where 
side by side with the three states of living life a fourth (turiya) 
also attainable by the living person when passing into Yc^ie 
trance and an ecstatic identifies^lon with the Brahman is clearly 
recognised ( see MSndukya 7 X This is tlra culmination of the 
odmiHc teaching reached in a few of the latest texia of the 
period. 

21. aftib-death Pilokimaoe of the Soul.—As #e 
have already seen (pp. 25-2?7,75,81-83 ), BrShmanio speCtfla- 
tions as to eschatologiOal matters had not made much progress 
beyond tiiie recognition of the general distinction between a 
*ltegion of the Blessed* where there is incessant l^htandto which 
all believing and piions honsehdders leading a prescribed tnoral 
life (see Jaim. Br., Extracts 152 and 209 ) were assigned, and a 
'KOgion of Torment* fulf of pit(dip and ' Asura* darkness (fSa 3) 
to which ffte faithlesB wonh^ppers Were condemned. The stages 
of the progress, and of (he regress in (he event of (here being 
(he possibility of a renewed fife here below, are not detalied by 
anp of our auffioritfes in Grc«ps One and Two bepondf 
fng ffie genelid belief that file most merftotfons perscm herebrtcHP 
Wotrfd attain a life of nnity or commonion wi(h (he Highest 
Fkfnchple in the Universe (Chh. HI. Id. Ilf.}. ft ik ftetexfe 
belonging to Group Three (and partly alsnGroupFowrl (hi# 
afford us a bewildering variety of ideas on (he topio*^a dfrOtnlN 
stance which may indicate that (he ideas fiiemselVes Were ncfttff 
and derived from several sources. Transmigration & fierc 
accepted as adefinite fact, the focus classkus for the sameBefni^he 
**Five Efres ** doctrine in Chhftndogya v. 3-10 as also iSrihad- 
Slanyaka vf. 2, the latter behig more detailed and oonseqlh^ntial* 

* B.g. in making the Mctwflltstesd of iMIab)'and tBe AVer# ffetslead 
of MMMMtate iMsfddWettA^sndsiwAxofhetKtM Agniaii^ 
the'ffMti the Agni Itself MngdeiTgiliated ‘This Vorld’in eohtraat ih ^Thn't 
dorld whM ie the ffnf Aipii. In other plaoes the-Cbk aooonnl aypeadf 
tohaaio(eelabosate,.e,g.inOhh.v. Brief leieMnoee to the-dooMaa 
•TO oontained in Fniina i. 9>10, v. 44; 6hb. Iv. lA 54 ^o•e, 
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fhAn tile former. The doctrine is said to have been cultivated 
exclusively amongst the Eshatriyas; yet it is interesting to 
discover therein so many affinities to BrShmanio mode of think¬ 
ing. The distinction between the two pathways: the one upwards 
to the realm of the Gods from whence there is no return, and the 
other belonging to the Manes which involves a continual round 
of births and deaths is, as Brihad. vi. 2.2 expressly states, an 
older idea. So also is the ritualistic form in which the doctrine 
is set forth, each step being viewed as a sort of a sacrifice. The 
f^ that the itinerant soul abides within the sun, the moon, the 
stars, the ether, the wind, tiie plants, the seeds, etc. presupposes 
a belief in tiie all-pervading character of the Self; and in the 
fact that the pure God-ward wending soul is made to abide in 
the day, the bright-half of the month, and other abodes of light, 
and the other soul in abodes relatively dark, it is permissible 
to discover the influence of the “Bandhut&” philosophy of the 
Br&hmanas. That the ethical back-ground of the whole doctrine 
is a oontributfon of Br&hmanio ritualism is not disputed; but 
the rationale ton excluding insects and other lower forms of life 
from the world of morality is not readily evident.—A somewhat 
differently formulated eschatology is offered us by the first 
chapter of the Eaushltaki Upanishad, which agrees with the 
‘^Pafich&gnividyS” in making the transmigrating souls begin 
the downward pilgrimage from the Moon, through the clouds to 
tiie semen virile, but which differs from it.in making the Moon 
(instead of the Sun) the starting point of the upward pilgrimage* 
culminating in tiie Brahmaloka. The detailed and highly 
sensuous description of tiiis upward pilgrimage (set forth by us 
on p. 272ff.) is without its parallel in Yedio literaturet; and the 
curious oircumstancet that the direction of the pilgrimage should 

* The Son is deolsnd to be the gateway to Heaven even in Muedska 
I, iL 11, Pradna i. 10 and v, 5, Ohh. viii. 6. 5, and BiHb. v. 10.1. 

t Cbb. viii. 5-3 is only a belated echo of it. 

$ Of a like nature is the importance attached to the word utttered or 
muttered at death-time. Pradha v suggests that it should be the tri-mono- 
syllable Om, the difference between a round of transmigration .and an 
eternal abode in the Brahmaloka made to turn upon whether all the 

three moras of Om are completely uttei^ or only two of them; compare 
alsoSathaLiL ldfl: ' ' . ' 
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luvre been made to depend upon the ability to answer oorvsMIy 
a riddle placed before the soul hae its analogues in the beUeis- 
of many other peoples. Another divergent esohatologioal view 
is briefly stated in Brihad. iii. 3 — 

“This (inhabited) world’s expanse is in measure thirty* 
" two days’tour ofJhe (Sun)-god’s chariot. It issurrouaded 
by the (uninhabited) earth twice in expanse, and twice the 
expanse of that is the ocean which surrounds it on all sides. 
Across the ocean is an interspace not broader than the edge 
of a razor or the wing of a fly. Indra, assuming the form 
of an eagle, carries the souls of the pious performers of the 
Atvamedha sacrifice over this dangerous pathway, and 
hands them over to the Wind-god, who ultimately tedces 
them to their resting-place in the Abode of the Blessed.’’ 
BrihadSranyaka v. 10 affords us still another esohatologioal 
fragment which appears to have been quite independent of 
the doctrine of the two Paths and the Five Fires.* That fr(»in 
out of all these views contending for supremacy the stamp of 
orthodoxy and authoritativeness should have been given to tile 
doctrine of the two Paths and the Five Firest is to be explained, 
in our opinion, from the circumstance that the frogteBB trom fire 
(arehis) tothe Brahmaloka through the somewhat divergently 
arranged intervening stages of the moon, wind, sun etc. could be 
readily paralleled with the observed fact I of the dying man los¬ 
ing first his power of speech, then his power of coherent thinking, 
then his power of free and regular breathing, and lastly the 
warmth of the body,—the process, in BrShmanic terminology, 
being explained as the absorption or return of the speech (aftre) 
into mind (=moon), of mind into breath (=wind), of breath into 
the warmth (=sun),'and finally of the warmth into the Hig^^est 
Divinity to which all creatures return. We may also obeerve 
here in passing that a few late texts of Group Three (e. g., Tidjlk 
iii. 10, or Brih. iv. 4. 6-7) definitely imply the doctrine^Ihe 
wise man forthwith attaining liberation by union with tike 
* The passage has been translated by ns at the bottom of p. SW eboee. 
t As is well known, Brahmasutra Iv. S ai^ BbagaradgMS Till, Mg. 
lend the weight of their sanotion to these doctrines only. 

t Compare Ohh. ri. 8. 6, ri. 15, Bfih. iii. 5.1% EaushT. iii. 3^ etc.— Com* 
pare also Satapatha Br. X. iii. 3. 

48 [ History of Indian Philosophy: Vol, 3 ] ' 
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Highest Brahman. This so-called doctrine of the “Sadyo-mukti’* 
or liberation at the moment of Illumination, and the opposed 
doctrine of the'‘Erama-mukti*' or liberation by fixed stages, will 
occupy us in the next sub-division of our Chapter. 

Hi—llPANiSHADio Theories of the absolute 
22. Evolution of the Conception of the Absolute.— 
In our discussion of the Upanishadic Cosmologies (§ 8, above) 
we noticed how there was in evidence there a steady advance 
from a concrete physical First Cause like Earth or Water or Fire 
to, on the one hand, an abstract cause like the Akata or the 
Brahman, and, on the other, to a ritualistic and thence a theistio 
Principle like Praj&pati, or Ita; but ultimately to a physiologi¬ 
cal and a psychological First Principle like the PrSna and the 
Atman—the last being the culminating point of the process. 
This shifting of the First Principle naturally involved a corres¬ 
ponding change in the conception of the Absolute, which was 
the a/>x4 of the creation. In the earlier elemental cosmologies 
what was demanded in the First Cause was the ability to pro¬ 
duce the effect: e. g.,' water hardening itself into the earth. In 
a cosmological series of causes and effects the earlier in the list 
was qualitatively less evolved than the latter; and pursuing 
this line of thinking we can understand how they ultimately 
reached an abstract First Principle like Ether or Ak&ta.* Al¬ 
though, however, this abstract Principle was qualitatively least 
evolved, it had the potentiality (iSakti) of making the qualities 
manifest (vyakta or vyakrita) in the effect, so that from this 
point of view there ensued another line of evolution in the 
conception of the Absolute according to which the First Cause 
was regarded as being the abodet of “all movements, all desires, 
all smells, all tastes, etc.” and yet at the same time devoid 
of any sound or touch or colour or taste or smell. I In this same 

* As in Ohh. i. 9.1, J. U. B. 1. 2$, Obh. iii. 18.1, Bplh. iii. 8. 7f., Oib. 
viii. 14.1, eto. — Id the series of Ether-Wind-Light-Water-Earth, aooord- 
ing to the later NySya-Vaideshika doctrine, the first has one, the second 

two.and the fifth all the five qualities of sound, tonoh, oolour, taste and 

smell. 

t Ohh.iii. 14. 4; op. Brih. iv. 4. 5, v. 6.1, eto. 

Ea^ha I. iii. 15, Mupijiaka I. i. 6, eto. 
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spirit are couched the several self-contradictory or enigmatic 
descriptions of the so-called murla or finite and the amurta or 
infinite forms (Brih. ii. 3.1) of the Absolute, which the Upani- 
shadic seers of all periods delighted to indulge in. Compare : 

“It moves and doep not move; is far away and near; is 
within all this and is without all this”—(Ittv 5); 

“It is great and divine and of unthinkable form; subtler 
than the subtle, it shines forth ; it is farther than the far- 
off and yet lies here close-at-hand : even as you are looking 
upon it here, it becomes concealed within the cave”— 
(Mundaka III. i. 7); 

“This Atman is the Brahman which consists of ... light 
and no-light, desire and no-desire, passion and no-passion, 
merit and no-merit."— (Brih. iv. 4.5); 

“He has feet and hands everywhere, everywhere also 
eyes and heads and mouths ; he has ears in all directions, 

and remains after enveloping ever 3 rthing within.Fleet 

and able to grasp even though without feet and hands, he 
sees though eye-less, and hears though ear-less. He knows 
what there is to know, but there is no knower of him”—(Svet, 
iii.l6flf.); etc. 

Such a conception made the First Cause not only, the omfrom 
which all this proceeds, but the one uriio which all this is capable 
of returning when destroyed. In illustration of this latter idea 
we can cite texts like the “Prftnajyeshthya” and the “Samvarga- 
vidya” passages in Chhan. v. 1 or Bphad. vi. 1, and Chh. iv. 3 or 
Jaim. Up. Br, iii, 1-2, which eventually contained the notion 
already expressed in some of the later Brahmana texts like the 
'Brahmanah Parimarah” in Ait. Br. viii. 28, of which Kaushitaki 
Up. il. 12 is a slightly varied replica, while Kaush. Up, ii. 13 
works out the same theme in the psycho-physiological world, 
wherein Prapa—like the Wind—is spoken of as being the be-all 
and the end-all of the phenomenal manifold. — A third line in 
the evolution of tlie conception of the Absolute, while working 
out the Idhidaivata correlates i la mode de BrShmanas, sought to 
emtibasise the power or the potentiality of the Absolute, the 
thought here inevitably following a theistlo trend..of which, 
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•mongst the Upanlshadio texts, the Svetasvatara Upanishad 
the most outstanding example,* although theBSshkala- 
mantropanishad and the “Antaryami-Brahmana” (Brihad. iii. 7 : 
op. ibid. iv. 4. 22) are conceived in nearly the same spirit. That 
this theistio vein is, however, somewhat out of tune with the 
pervading monistic tendency of the Upanishads follows even 
from the circumstance that it is exactly in such contexts that the 
dbtinctlon between the lower and the higher Atman obtains its 
fNronounced expression : compare, Katha I. iii. 1 and II. ii. 8 fif., 
Mundaka III. i. 1, Svetasvatara i. 9 and iv. 6, Prasna iv. 9, etc. — 
Finally, we have to consider that conception of the Absolute 
which in a sense comprised all the others and transcended 
them, and which eventually came to be accepted as the 
canonical teaching of the Upanishads, although we find it un^- 
mistakably set forth only in some of the later texts of Group 
Three. This is the so-called “ Dream-approach ” to the problem 
of iftie Absolute. The Atman creates the appearances in the 
dream feran out of himself j and they merge back into their 
aouToe without affecting or undoing its innate nature. The 
Aianan is ihe Lord and the Architect of his dream-creation, 
which does not however constitute a duality by his side—both 
the Creator and the creation being alike inexpressible and in¬ 
comprehensible. Compare: 

“ Prom which the words turn back—as also the mind— 
without attaining it’*—(Tait. iii. 9); 

Whoso thinks he knows not, knows it; whoso that he 
knows, knows it not"—(Kena ii. 3); 

" Beyond the ihenomenal and beyond the not-pheno- 
menal; beyond the world of.the effects and the not-effeots; 
beyond what has been or what is to be”—(Katha I. li. 14); 

" That which is incapable of being seen or grasped, 
devoid of relations or forms, eye-less and eaivless, lacking 
hands and feet, and withal eternal, all-pervading, all-pene¬ 
trating, extremely subtle, beyond all mutations, and ihe 
source of all beings or things”—(Mundaka I. i. 6); 

“ Where indeed something-like^duality exisis, there the 

* <)onpan also the ** BSQdilyewidjrl ” in hoUi the fMnw. 
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one smells...sees...bears...addresses... thinks-upon...knows 
the other; but where everything has become one’s own^If, 
what other thing, and through what means, can one smell... 
hear...see...address...think-upon...know?”—(Brih. ii. 4. 14); 

“ He is that Atman [ describable as ] ‘ not-so,’ ‘ not-so 
incomprehensible, because he cannot be comprehended; 
integrate, because he cannot be disintegrated; unattached, 
because he has no attachment; indestructible,* because he is 
neither affected nor injured ”—(Brih. iii. 9. 26); etc. 

Such a purely negative conception of the Absolute amounts 
to the self'immolation of Reason expressed in the familiar 
dictum, silence is eloquence : Guros tu maunaih vyakhy&narii 
iishySstu chohhinna-saihsaySh- — This process of the evolution 
of the concept of the Absolute is well epitomised in the Arsheya 
Upanishad-(eee pp. 297-300, above), where Visvamitra’s defini¬ 
tion of Brahman is objected to because it invests Brahman with 
mere spatial extension; Jamadagni’s, because it is too concrete¬ 
ly or physically conceived; Bharadv&ja’s, because it is manifest 
or within the reach of the senses; and Gautama's, because he 
conceives of it as a wayward, unregulated phenomenon. What 
we have to do is to dive still deeper and inward in order to reach 
the Reality which is the source of ever 3 H!hing and which trans¬ 
cends all the “ thus-ness ” of things : 

“He is the Atman, infinite, un-ageing, and shoreless. 
Neither, Sirs, is it outward nor inward; knowing every¬ 
thing, luminous, devourer, all-spreading, possessed of inward 
light, enjoying everything, subduer of everything, master 
of everything, and in-dwelling everything: nothing can 
equal it.” 

That the full realisation of this conception involves giving 
an absolute go-by to all prapaflcha, to all idienomenal manifold 
as such, is an idea most definitely announced by the description 
in the Mftnddkya of the fourtti or the Turtya stage. 

* The word “dsita" of the original is rendered by Sankara by abaddha 
■antied), and ‘'from a sword (asi+tas)” by a modem translator, who seems 
not to have paid any attention to the aeeent. The real root in the 
word is sowto end, rather than sf «to bind. ^ 
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23. The Absolute as Immanent and Transcendent — 
So long ss causation is regarded as a mechanical process, it is 
obvious that the effect can be regarded, and more usually is 
regarded, as a creation of existence out of non-existence; and it 
is in this spirit that texts from Group Two like Tait, Up. ii. 7, 
Chh. Up. iii. 19.1, or S. B. vi, 1.1, seem to have been conceived. 
But if existence is to spring out of non-existence, it must also, 
after living out its appointed period, pass away into non-exis¬ 
tence ; and the awkwardness of the latter part of the proposition 
is often readily realised. Consequently, the non-existence that 
is to be existence came to be regarded, in the style of the famous 
“NSsadlya-sQkta", as both existence and non-existence; or else, 
as in Chh. vi. 2. 2, creation out of non-existence was roundly deni¬ 
ed as a possibility. This implies that the world in an embryonic 
form exists in the First Cause, and conversely, that that Cause 
was immanent in the creation. Chhftn. vi. 2-6, after trying to 
show how a portion (aihlia), a form (rupa), or a bandhu of each 
of the three cosmic principles— Tejas, Ap, Anna—permeates all 
grades of existence, and how these three principles also can be 
traced back (ibid. vi. 2. 34, vi. 8. 4. 6 ) to the First Principle, 
which is Sat or Sxistence, affords a number of telling illustra¬ 
tions concerning the immanence of the Absolute in the world, 
which deserve to be carefully studied. The first of the series is 
the seedkin and the banian free (vi. 12); but we cannot watch 
the seed grow and may not tell what other factors besides the 
seedkin have contributed to the building up of the big banian. 
Not so the salt in water (vi, 13). You observe the little lump 
of salt disappear in water, and yet can prove it to be immanent 
(through its property) in every drop of it. And what is more, 
keep the water aside for a sufficiently long time without dis¬ 
turbance (abhi+pra + asya), and the salt reappears (saihvartate) 
as a deposit at the bottom. This makes the assurance doubly 
sure.* The next illustration about the blind-folded man from 

* This seems to us the only way in which both ahhiprnsya (not °pr84ya) 
and saihvartate oan be given their full natural interpretation. In the 
early morning when the liquid was brought forth, the salt may have settled 
down at the bottom, but the boy in his search for the lump made the mix¬ 
ture again even (avampidya na viveda). Another equally good and possible 
interpretation oan be obtained by reading abhitnpya. *‘Abhitap** regularly 
denotes heating or evaporation, and this process of manufacturing salt wat 
probably long familiar in India. 
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Oandhfira is nibre subtle, but just as telling. The stranger has 
an idea about his own country. He may not be able to clearly 
express it, but there it is; and every bit of the landscape which 
he rejects as ‘llot-Gandhara’ brings out the positive as well 
as the negative contents of that idea. The implicit becomes ex¬ 
plicit ; the undefined embryo spreads itself out; but every one of 
its developed features was present in the avy&krita or undevelop¬ 
ed form. This illustration is a further advance over the earlier 
one inasmuch as the immanent entity is no longer a concrete 
physical entity, but an abstract and an ideal one. The illustra¬ 
tion in section 15 shows how the manifold functions of life can 
be reduced to a mere tiny ‘spark* which can barely make its 
presence felt, but which—assuming the moribund man revives 
by some herb of fniraculous potency—can be made to blaze forth 
in all its wonted splendour. The last section illustrates the 
same fact in the sphere of ethics. The ‘guilt’ or ‘no-guilt’ is 
present or immanent in the man that is to undergo the ‘fire- 
ordeal,’ though you are hardly aware of its presence before its 
actual unfolding or manifesting in the burn or otherwise.—Other 
texts without number can also be cited in proof of the doctrine of 
immanence: Compare— 

“I remain in the world five-fold, ten-fold, one-fold, 
thousand-fold, and not-even-one-fold. Whoso knows that 
I have pervaded* this, he attains it; were they to know it 
otherwise, they would become otherwise”—B&shkala 19 

‘‘Brahman, the immortal, is this that is in front. Brah¬ 
man, this behind us. Brahman also this that is to the south 
and to the north ; below and above it is Brahman that has 
spread forth: Brahman, the highest, is all this that there 
is” — Mundaka II. ii, 11; 

‘‘The all-pervading Atman abiding like the ghee in the 
milk ... ”—Svetsiivattirat i. 16 ; 

‘‘This Brahminhood and Eshatriyahood, these worlds, 
these gods, these beings: all this that there is, is the 
Atman”—Brih. ii. 4.6 ; etc. 

* Cp. also p. 176 above. 

t Op. also, ibid, ii. 17, iii. 11, and iv. 10; also, Bpib. III. vi, 1. 
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That the Absolute is transcendent, that there is a something 
of It that remains over and above the merely phenomenal world, 
that although the equation holds that the worlds Brahman, it is 
not true that the Brahman=world: this is a thought which is 
implicit in the very notion that the world had a beginning in 
time, and that prior to the world-creation the Creator, who is the 
Absolute, existed all alone, one without a second, and enjoying 
his nude selfhood, until he took it into his head to become 
manifold. So too texts of the type of the “Vaitvftnara-vidyfi" 
(Chh. v. llff., S. B. X. 6.1, Brih. ii. 1, Kaush. iv, etc,), while they 
essay to parcel out the whole inner and outer, terrestrial and 
celestial world into just so many aspects of the Reality known 
as Brahman or Atman, they are not content merely to say that 
the Reality is just the sum-total of these aspects,* but assert that 
it is a something over and above them all (abhi or ati-vimftna). 
Compare Katha II. i. 9— 

“From whence the Sun rises and unto which it repairs 
at sunset; in him all divinities find their haven: nobody 
transcends it.” 

Also Svetstvatara iv. 10, which is quite exidicit— 

“That illusive-power (m&yS) one should understand as 
the Source [ of the universe 1, while the Great Lord is the 
controller of that Power; this whole world is pervaded by 
what are merely the portions of Him.” 

With the question of transcendence is connected the ques¬ 
tion of the reality or otherwise of the world of appearance. If 
the Atman is believed to have an independent noumenal exis¬ 
tence —' and certain advanced speculations towards the end of 
our period clearly imply this—the logical conclusion would 
necessarily be the “MaySvadabut a logical conclusion is 
very often nof the actual conclusion deduced by the majority 
of our texts, which seem to have been partly under the Influence 
Of another divergent line of speculation to which we must now 
turn. 

* This view is often the final oonolosion reached whenever the inquiry 
after the Absolute starts from an investigation into the phenomenal world . 
The Upanishadio inquiry started the other way round, and so it was i i • 
evitable that it should emphasise the transoendenoe, 
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24. The Absolute and the INDIYIDUAL.—The problem 
4i8ou«Bed in the preceding section assumes a somewhat different 
aspect as wc turn, from a consideration of the relation between 
the Absolute and the phenomenal world, to that of the relation 
between the Absolute and the indiyidual soul. The proper 
formulation of the issue presupposes, in the first place, the 
assumption that the Individual is an entity or a spirit distinct 
from, and over and {d)ove, the totality of the physiological and 
the psychological functions which characterise the living man. 
This is a generalisation quite within the reach of primitive 
ratiocination; and we accordingly find it already familiar to 
the Bigveda and the Atharvaveda (compare Chapter I, §§ 31ff., 
above). That the essence of the Atman or Self consists of 
manas (mind), or rather prajfiamm (intelligence), is a definite 
advance made by texts like Tait i. 6, Ait. Up. iii. 3, Brih. i 5. 
8 ff., Chh. iii. 14, etc., over the view which assigned that r61e to 
PrSna or the vital-breath; but the older view of the pre-eminence 
of the PrSna was too deeply rooted in the beliefs of the people— 
being in fact warranted by the observation of the process of 
death (Chh. vi. 15, Brih. iv. 2, Kaush. iii. 3, etc.) — to be entirdy 
discarded (cp. Brih. iii. 9.9). The belief of course involved the 
further consequence that there could be a coming into existence 
and a passing out of existence of the PrSna, and that therefose 
there must be an entity higher than Pr&na — the Absolute 
Brahman—that can be spoken of as having produced the 
PrSna: cp. Mundaka II. i. 3*— 

“From him is the Prana born, as also the mind and 
other organic functions;” 

BrihadSranyaka II. i. 20— 

“Thus also from this Atman issue forth all the Pr&nas, 
all the worlds, all the gods, and all the beings;" etc. 

When however, in the course of a further advance in speculation, 
the idea was reached, not only that the essence of the Individual 
was intelligence or consciousness, but that this same “essence" 
was also at the bottom of the whole creation— 

* Of. also ibid . II. ii. S, Brih. !▼. 3-7, eto. 

49 1 History of Indian Philosophy: Yol. 2 ] 
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“And that Light which shines down from beyond the 
highest heaven: shines here upon the surface of everything 

and all things.that indeed is the same Light that we 

feel here within us” (Chh, ill 13. 7)*— 
the way was opened for the theory either (i) that that trans* 
cendent Light penetrates the mortal encasement as does the 
razor the razor-case (Eaushltaki iv. 19), and abides there as a 
second or external entity, t In this duallstic sense are conceived 
most of the passages (like Mundaka III. i. Ifif., etc.; comp. p. 372 
and p. 380, above) which speak of a higher and a lower Self both 
simultaneously abiding within the body. Or else, following the 
Brahmanic axiom that if two things contain a common property 
(rhpa or bandhu) they must be identical, (ii) that the individual 
Self is one w ith the Absolute; That thou art. It is this latter idea 
which eventually remained in possession of the field; and it react¬ 
ed upon the other view and sought to modify it and bring it in a 
line with itself by putting forth the equation: Pr5na=Prajfia® 
Atman ( Kaush. ill. 3,8). On the other hand, the deistic trend 
of thought—backed as it was by the devotional or sectarian spirit 
which continued to be alive and active in some sections of the 
society—cast its own shadow on the rigorously monistic thought 
of the day by making the identity betwen the individual and 
the Absolute not a downright identity as such, but an extreme 
degree of proximity (paramam sSmyam); or if an actual identity, 
at any rate one that is realised not here in this very life, but— 
etam Hah prety(3bhisambhavH-df>mi— only after we have ‘shuffled 
off this mortal coil.’ It is, however, only fair to add that the 
highly developed Yajnavalkya texts (Brih. iv. 4. 6-7, etc.) are 
quite uncompromising in this respect: 

“He who has no desires of any kind, having attained 
them all, because his own Self is the only object of his 
desire: of him the vital breaths do not depart. Being already 
one with Brahman he in fact merges into the Brahman” 

—it being assumed of course that this is a description applic¬ 
able only to the JflSnin: to the knowing Sage. The normal man 
weltering in ignorance (Eatha I. ii. 5 ) had of course his own 
* Cp. also Tait. ii. 8. t Of. Katha II, li. 3. 
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conventional views about life and an eternal round of existences, 
views which—so long as he is happy with them—it is absolute¬ 
ly futile to attempt to shatter by lifting the scales from off his 
eyes. Like the poor farmer who—not knowing that a valuable 
treasure lies buried in his field—carefully tills the ground, 
sows the seed, and anxiously awaits the belated favours of the 
rain-god Indra for the sake of a handful harvest of paddy, 
the normal man of the world shuts his eyes against the vistas 
into the Infinite which can be reached even in and through any 
normal act of knowledge { pratibodha-viditam, Eena 12), to say 
nothing of his daily life in Brahman during the period of 
eamprae&da or deep-sleep. Our texts expound the relation be¬ 
tween the Individual and the Absolute by several very apt 
illustrations. The Individual is only one of the manifold and 
and multi-coloured sparks issuing forth in all directions from 
the central blazing fire of the Absolute (Mundaka 11. i. 1.); it is 
like the drop of water which retains its distinct shape, colour and 
individuality only as long as it is not returned back to the 
source from which it was taken out: when once there, there is 
no more any distinction of name and form (ibid. III. ii. 8); or, 
in the language of the SvetsSvatara (v. 9),— 

“The individual soul is a portion of the Absolute not 
greater than the hundredth part of the hundredth section of 
the fine hair-tip; but it has potentiality to attain the Infinite.” 
So long however as the Individual retains his own individuality 
he constitutes, so to say, a distinct grade of reality as comiiared 
with the reality of the Absolute (compare our remarks on the 
“reality” of the creation, p. 341 above). From the point of view 
of the in-dwelling essence, the Individual is the Real; from the 
point of view of the adventitous trappings, he is “as though” a 
second. So too, during this state of existence compounded of both 
the truth and the untruth (saty&nrite mithunikritya, Ait. Ar. II. • 
3. 6), the individual’s conception of the Absolute approaches the 
Absolute, being only a partial expression of that which is truly 
beyond expression. Hence'the need, in a process of progressive 
realisation of the Absolute, of symbols, word-definitions, an4' 
meditations or upSaanSs . 
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25. The Symbols or Pratikas op the Absolute. — 
Symbols oonstditute certain condensed, convenient and conven* 
tional expressions for the Absolute; and inasmuch they are 
supposed actually to contain a portion of that whole, they are 
believed, following the BrShmana mode of thinking, to be just 
as real and efficacious as the whole itself. It is in this sense 
that the older theologians glorified certain ritualistic sounds 
and formulas like om, hin, bhur, svaha, cashat, gaycUri, udgitka, 
varieties of saimns, and the like, which were often declared to 
be the sacrifice in miniature, or even Prajapati, the presiding 
divinity of the sacrifice. The Upanishadlc use of the symbols as 
expressions of the Absolute follows in the main the same Hne of 
thinking. There are, to begin with, the series of cryptic formulas 
such as: tadvamm, tajjalan, sathyadvama, mmant, hharmnibit,, 
designed to contain much meaning in little compass, and the true 
interpretations of which seem to have been most jealously 
guarded. These were straightway identified with the Absolute, 
and meditation upon their inner meaning enjoined as a regular 
discipline. Next we have texts like the Kena (iv. 5) which speaks 
of the sudden flash of lightning or the dawn of a thought in the 
mind as the adeia or typic of the Brahman; or the Aitareya (iii. 3) 
which speaks of the Brahman as Prajn&nam or sentieney. More 
detailed is Tait. i. 6 which speaks of the Brahman as “that im¬ 
mortal entity -of which the Akata or the [infinite] Ether is the 
body. Truth the soul, organic functions (PrSnas) the source of 
diversion (through activity), and Mind the bliss, with Peace as 
its highest treasure.” These texts mainly belong to Group One. 
Group Second seeks to combine these various ddeiaa or aspects 
by suggesting a compound formula like “Satyaih jfiftnam an- 
antam Brahma (Tait. Up. ii. 1)”—the truth, the knowledge, and 
the infinity being, as the text itself plainly avers, each by itself a 
complete expression of the Absolute, and not simply equal to a 
third part of the Absolute. At the same time there are offered also 
other partial descriptions of Brahman, as when it is equated 
with one of the Elements, or with an organic function, which then 
forms the PratllEa or subiAitute for the Absolute. Adiiya, Vftyn, 
and FrSpa are the most important of them. But really s p eiai lftig t 
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(be true Brahman cannot be wholly comprised within any one 
given set of words or symbols. This is declared in the Ta^t. itself 
(ii. 4)—“From whence speech turns back, as also the mind, with¬ 
out ever attaining it.” Compare also Eena i. 3—“It is other than 
wbat is known, other than what is to be known.” — This idea of 
the inscrutable character of the Absolute is more fully worked 
out in texts of Group Three. Compare Ka^ha I. ii. 14 — “Beyond 
the phenomenal and beyond the not-phenomenal, beyond what is 
effected and not-effected, beyond what has been and what is to 
be;” or, ibid, I. iii. 15—“Soundless, touchless, and colourless; 
immutable, tasteless, eternal, odourless, beginningless, endless, 
unshaken, etc.” So likewise, Mupdaka I. i. 6 — “Invisible, 
unseizable, without allies, colourless, without eye or ear, feet or 
hands, eternal, all-pervading, reaching everywhere, extremely 
subtle, etc.;” and Brihad. iii. 8. 8 — “Neither gross nor minute; 
neither short nor long; without blood and without fattiness; 
without a shadow, not filled by the wind, and not a vacuity ; 
free from attachment, tasteless and odourless; eyeless, earless, 
speechless, mindless; without heat and without breath and 
without mouth; measureless and without an inside and an out¬ 
side : it eats nothing and nothing eats it.” These purely nega¬ 
tive definitions or descriptions of the Brahman are epitomised 
in the “Neti-Neti” formula of Y&jfiavalkya, its most developed 
and all-comprehensive expression being given by the late Man- 
dukya 7 — “Devoid alike of inward consciousness and outward 
consciousness, and both-inward-and-outward consciousness ; hot 
a ^niere mass of consciousness, nor also either consciousness' 
or no-consciousness; not an entity to be seen, to be operated 
upon, to be seized, to be defined, to be thought of, to be desig' 
nated; consisting merely of a self-contained unitary conscious¬ 
ness wherein all the phencmienal manifold is subdued; peaceful, 
blissful, and without a second: such is the Atman.” A few 
texts however, with a partly theistic or a mystic vein underly¬ 
ing (hem, seek to make the Absolute the abode of only all the 
bmefident qualities Mid activities; but these are not many and 
Ndt idways mutually consistent. Thus (hen, firom a survey of Ihe 
nlevant texia, it will be apparent that while the earlier symbols or 
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definitions of the Brahman or Absolute sought to afford some 
positive characterisation of the Brahman by comparing it to light, 
lightning, thought, infinite space,* or infinite bliss, the later for¬ 
mulas are couched in a purely negative and suggestive language, 
BO that while on the one hand we are urged on to try and know 
the Brahman, on the other hand we are told that the Brahman as 
such is really unknowable, and that we can realise it only in a 
kind of a supra-sensuous vision induced by meditation and other 
Yogic practices. And as preparatory to that vision the novice is 
called upon to undertake certain upSsanas, such as that of the 
tri-monosyllable Orn, or of the Gayatrl ( Brih. v. 14 ), or of the 
four padas of Brahman (Chh. iv. 4. 8). Sahkar&ch&rya and the 
other Bhashyakaras raise the issue, aneant Brahmasutra iv. i. 
4-5, as to whether the Pratlka is to be viewed upon as distinct 
from the Absolute. The older Br&hmana view, as we saw, would 
identify the two; and it is only thus that the meditation on the 
symbols or Pratikas would derive its justification. That all 
these different up&sanSs have their own subsidiary rewards is a 
detail that is philosophically of no consequence. 

26. THE Realisation of the Absolute. — This natur¬ 
ally leads us on to the consideration of the possibility and the 
methods of the Realisation the Absolute. We have already 
seen(p. 19, above) how even during the early Vedic period, know¬ 
ledge was made the backbone of the ethical conception; and 
later, when this knowledge consisted mainly of the mystic for¬ 
mulae and technique of the omnipotent sacrifice, it was inevit¬ 
able that knowlege should come to be equated not only with virtue, 
but also with power.t A few illustrations of this belief were 
already exhibited by us on page 60, above; and even after much 
had happened (see p. 69 above) to shake men’s confidence in the 
efficacy of the specific priestly prescriptions, the belief in the 
supremacy of knowledge gua knowledge remained as unshaken 
as ever. The formula “ya evam veda” is not, accordingly, less 
common in the Upanishads than what it was in the BrShmanas, 
with this difference that the Upanishadio knowledge was not con¬ 
cerned with the small minutae of the sacrifice, but rather withthq 
• Op. Chh. Tli. 86. t Of. p. 177, above. 
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nature and reality of the Absolute; and as this knowledge of the 
Absolute was a knowledge of realisation, (sSksh&tk&ra) lo knoiv a 
thing became the same as to be the thing (compare Chap. 6, § 16, 
and especially Chap. 7, p. 249).—We have had already occasion 
to advert to the selfless devotion, sincerity and earnestness of the 
search after the Absolute that formed the one dominating philoso¬ 
phical impulse of the period. “What could be the nature of that 
Brahma-knowledge, whereby people hope to attain to each and 
everything ?“—wonderingly asks the BribadSranyaka (i. 4. 9). 
“The Atma-knowledge,” declares the liia, “rids us of all sorrow 
and error; and not to attempt to win it is tantamount to suicide, 
and a life of blind darkness for ever afterwards.” “To know it 
is to attain all desires,” asserts the Taittirlya (ii. 1,6); and “No 
calamity could be greater than an absence of that knowledge,” 
avers the Eena (ii. 5). “It is beyond the reach of sense-percep¬ 
tion and yet implicit in each act of sense-perception (Eena i. 3, 
12).” Furthermore, that Reality exists in all the “Bhutas” or 
forms of existence; and the wise can trace it, one after another, 
in all these forms ( Bhdteshu bhuteshu viohitya, Eena i. 13 ). 
Of course it is not an easy thing to do so; it presupposes subtle, 
one-pointed thinking fora prolonged period, preceded by a 
course of penance and discipline administered alike to the body 
and the mind (Eatha I iii. 12f; cf. also Mundaks III. i. 5, Svet. 
i. 14f, etc.). In emphasising the difficulty of reaching the Atma- 
knowledge our texts grow quite eloquent. Compare— 

“This Atman cannot be won by exposition, by talent, 

by learning.not by one wanting strength or endurance, 

and liable to relax during the penance but by him alone 
whom the Atman chooses to reveal himself”—Mundaka 
III. ii. 2ff.; or— 

“Not many can find an expositor of, the Atman, and 
amongst those unto whom the Atman is expounded few 
indeed can know him....... Mere ratiocination will naught 

avail unless there be a qualified Guru to guide” — Eaths 
I.ii.7ff.; etc. 

The true knowledge of the Atman requires, as the condition 
precedent, a cessation from all impure or inunoral cfindi^ 
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(Ks^a L ii. 23; ibid. L ill. 7, or Mu^daka III. i. 8), uad a 
subdued, peaceful disposition (Mundaka 1. ii. 13), indveed bgr 
certain prescribed Yogio disciplines. While in this way ibs 
earlier texts of the period (Groups I and II and ihe earlier see- 
tions of Group III) emphasise the great difficulty of the pcooesa, 
they yet are unanimous in the belief as to the posdbillty of H. 
Not so the more advanced texts of Groups III and IV, whi<b em¬ 
phasise the extreme difficulty of a real knowledge of the Absolute 
who is the unkown Enower, the one who is always the enij^aat 
and never the object of any knowledge aS 0 aeh,the onaHitarefore 
who is revealed to the inward vision ih «.flBiBh of 
Intuition, which maybe induced — but not iduibtfrimperatively 
so — by sense-control, concentration, and c^blk'Yogio practices, 
especially if ffiese are aided by divine grace (Dh&tub prasfida; 
bhSvag^hya; etc.). Such an intuition places the man above and 
beyond the categories of the good and the evil (Ohha. iv. 14. 3, 
Brihad. iv. 3. 22, and iv. 4. 22-23, Chha. viii. 13.1, etc.). It is a 
unique experience of oneness which has analogues (e. g., B^. 
iv. 3. 21) which can only imperfectly sugge^ its nature; and it 
places the experienoer beyond all earthly relations (“ Here ibs 

father becomes no-father.the ChSndala, no-Chandala,” etc.— 

Brihad. iv. 3. 22), and in full enjoyment of a transcendent, self- 
contained Bliss which passes all measures and all descriptions 
(Tait. ii. 8). Indeed certain texts, like Chh&. viii. 12. 7, go to tiie 
length of denying the possibility of such unique experience as 
- long as the body and its consciousness endure, that “disembodi- 
" ed" consciousness being attainable only in an ecstatic Yogio 
vision^ or in the “dis-individualised” state that the Brahma- 
knower attains after death, and of which no embodied being can 
have anything but a vague and imperfect idea. This then was the 
goal and the ideal which, naturally, not all seekers of Atman- 
knowledge could view with complaisance; and it is probably to 
suit their tastes that we have certain highly sensuous descrip¬ 
tions of ihe highest state introduced in some of the presumably 
later additions made towards the end of the period { see p. 373, 

* Ms led to an inteasire euhiTation of the Toga and othermyslle 
:^Ta0tioe8| to which we will turn ptesontlye 
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above). In spite therefore of the declarations made at the outset 
as to the supreme and eternal Bliss attainable exclusively by a 
knowledge and realisation of the Atman — not to endeavour to 
reach which was as though ‘killing one’s own self—it ultimately 
turns out that even to know the Atman was tantamount to 
‘killing’ itr-although in quite a different sense. The carrying 
out to their extreme conclusions the assumptions underlying 
the Upanishadic ‘search for the Atman,’ such as the denial of all 
freedom of action and of moral responsibility, etc. was reserved 
for tile post-U^panishadio period, which was to pave the way for 
the incoming of Buddhism and the other ‘heterodox* schools and 
philosophies. 

iv—U pankhadio Views on Duty and Morality 

27. The Starting-point for Upanishadic Ethics.— 
Towards the end of Chapter II we have shown how the ethical 
ideal of the Br&hmana period was shaped by two dominating 
conceptions: viz., the omnipotence of the Sacrifice and the con¬ 
flict between the Deva and the Asura rituals. The first of 
these had obtained its pronounced expression even in the well- 
known Purusha-sukta. The conception that the entire cosmic 
process is a Sacrifice spread at large, and that man’s duty here 
below is to play out his own part in that Sacrifice correct to the 
minutest details is no doubt capable of instilling and promoting 
a spirit of obedience and orderliness, and even of contentment 
and self-sacrifice in the society, provided no poisonous breath 
of unfaith (atraddh&) has wafted over the land and disturbed 
men’s peace of mind. The heroic efforts made by the Brih- 
mapa tiieologians to fight down the ritualistic traditions and 
prescriptions of the Asuras (see pp. 53-56 and p. 69 above) and 
establish those of the Devas clearly indicate—even though 
there had not been (as there are) actual declarations to that effect— 
that they placed l§raddh& or faith in the very first rank amongst 
the virtues—quite as important, if not more, than a correct 
knowledge of the ritualistic secrets. We also saw (pp. 77-78 
and 86) how this very insistence upon knowledge and faflSi 
brought forth its own nemesis in the shape of agnosticism, ridi- 
50 [ HUtocr of Indian Philosophy: Vol. S ] 
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ould and revolt, which it was perhaps the great merit of the 
Aranyaka and the early Upanishadio philosophy to have checked 
and controlled albeit only for a time. The way this was achieved 
we have already exhibited on pages 84-86 above, — In view of 
this ethical legacy, it was to be expected that the earlier of our 
Upanishadlc texts would insist upon the importance of virtues 
like charity, conformity, Vedic study, celibacy, self-control, 
asceticism, truthfulness, faith, and the like. Compare in this 
connection Jaim, Br&h., Extracts 152 and 209, ChhSn, ii, 23,1, 
Kena iv. 8, Tait, Up,'i, 1, i, 9, and i, 11, Sat. Br&h. xi. 6.1, etc.— 
which all belong to Group One. — It is when we come to Group 
Two that we hear the first sounds of a rift in the lute. The Ita, 
for instance, enjoins upon us the duty of performing our own 
assigned part in life, together with the social and religious 
duties attendant upon the same, not with an eye to any ulterior 
benefit (which may not ensue), but in faith; with the assured be¬ 
lief that there is a Lord to rule over the destinies of the world. 
Between the lines it is easy to discern herein a spirit of rest¬ 
lessness and despondency. The Upanishad, in fact, proclaims 
Atmic knowledge as a goal higher than ritualism, and urges 
upon all the duty to win a real knowledge of the Atman, which 
alone can lead them beyond infatuation and misery.* Compare 
also Brihad. i. 4.15, Tait. ii. 9, etc. All these texts are not yet 
prepared to teach a complete renunciation of all Earman. The 
Karman however need not be exclusively ritualistic. The spirit 
in which the work is done is the more important thing. And 
from this point of view the ChhSndogya (iii. 16.1 ff.) gives us a 
carefully worked out metaphor of the human life as a sacrifice 
(see Chapter VI, § 14). This insistence on the true knowledge of 
the Atman, who is and ought to be dearer than everything else 
in the world (Brh. i. 4.8,15), and beyond all fear and all acci¬ 
dents of death and decay, gives us the real starting point for the 
ethical speculations in the Upanishads. This presupposes of 
course an admission of the failure of the Way of Works, which 
may at most lead us to the joys of heaven, which themselves 
are transient (Mundaka I. ii 10). And it involves us in the 

* Compare Chap. IV, p. 169, aod p. 174 note. 
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inatee of passlonB and doBires (Eatha I. i. 2d, Mundaka III. ii. 
2f Bto.) and condemns ub all to an unending round of ezlstenCBS 
high and low (as taught in the well-known doctrine of the Fiye 
FlreB), being driven onwards and onwards by the ruthleBa Law 
of Earman, whose dominance was the secret communication of 
Y&jhavalkya to ArtabhSga (Brih. iii. 2.13). The much-tried 
Upanishadic philosopher, with his belief already shaken in the 
efficacy of the Scriptures,* which were condemned as the lower 
or aparU vidya, was naturally tired (nirvinna) of this incessant 
whirl on the wheels: “ there is no hope of immortality through 
wealth ’*—Brihad. ii. 4. 2 : and longed for a “ repose that was 
ever the same ” and wherein he should be for ever free from the 
thought: “ why did I not do the good: Why did I fall into the 
evil way *’ and the like. Such a long longed-for heaven did 
seem to dawn upon the vision of the seer in the shape of the 
new philosophy of the Atman, in which connection it was al¬ 
ready mentioned by us (pp. 80f.) that the great “urge" that came 
upon the people of the Upanishadic period for a life of renuncia¬ 
tion and of meditation upon the mystery of the Atman in the 
recesses of the mountains and the solitute of the forests—presup* 
posing as it does a dissatisfaction with the current code of ethics 
and religion — is more cogently to be explained as the result 
of the contact of the BrShmanic Aryans following their “Deva” 
mode of worship with some nomadic peoples following their own 
weird religious practices, whom the advancing Aryans must have 
encountered in the course of their cultural extension along the 
Gangetic plains. And although it may bo true — here, as indeed 
in the case of every blending of cultures — that the one accepts 
and assimilates from the other only that which can be constru¬ 
ed as the extreme working out of the tendencies already appa¬ 
rent and of the premises already inherent in its own data ( see 
Chapter III, § 6), nevertheless it cannot be denied that the 
setting up of the “Atmavidyft” at the apex of the system, as its 

* The Scriptures, in individufel oases, Would dstaote their aulhoritatith 
ititerpreiar, the elderlf guru, whose preoeht and etample the young ioitiath 
in Tait. Up. i. 11 is asked to follow. Sirom this point of view the Soripturee 
might be said to embody “ the oapitaliaed experience of humanity." 
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final goal so to say, changed men's conceptions of the values of 
things. Conformity to established ritualistic prescriptions may 
be a good thing; but there was a something better; and as usual, 
the better cannot vary often help being subversive of the already 
achieved good. Hence we notice, in texts like the Mupdaka, an 
open condemnation of the older view of things. It was obvious 
that the stop>gap compromise on the basis of the theory of the 
XfaRtniMi could not be trusted by itself to endure for any length 
of time. It is nevertheless interesting to come across the view 
that, pace all that the ‘seekers of the Atman* may have to urge 
to the contrary, it is the believing and self-less performance of 
one's own duties in life~‘Suoh as the SSstras declare them to be-** 
which is the safest and truest way to reach the summum bonum. 
This is the view advocated by Ita (stanza %), by Bnhad. i. 
4 with its insistence upon Dharma, and above all by Chhftndo- 
gya iii. 17, where, in view of the similar teaching of the Bhaga- 
vadgltk, it is interesting to find the name of Krishna the son 
of DevakI and the pupil of Ghora Ahgirasa mentioned as its 
advocate. Let us now, however, review more closely the ethical 
postulates and consequences of this new doctrine of the Atman. 

28. THE ETHICAL CORROLARIES OF THE ATMAVIDTA— 
The first direct consequence of the belittling of the value of the 
older “Way of Works'* was to loosen the society's hold on the 
individual aspirant after the knowledge of the Atman. Man's 
only goal and guide for conduct, his only unfailing source of 
bliss and beatitude, was henceforth his own Self, understood not 
in the way in which Virochana the King of the Asuras under¬ 
stood it ( Chh&n. viii. 8. 4-5 ), but in which Indra subsequently 
comprehended it. Our texts do indeed enjoin upon the aspirant 
an antecedent period of penance and meditation ; but, in the 
case of the specially qualified, that could be, and often was, dis¬ 
pensed with. This left the way open for all kinds of fads, self¬ 
impositions and hsrpooraoy, of which we will hear much in the 
period to follow. The Vedas won long condemned as “lower" 
knowledge. Texts like the Eatha emphasise the need of a spiri¬ 
tual teacher; but even his guidance was of avail only upto the 
threshold. The rest of the journey the aspirant must achieve by 
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his own native strength and guided by the light of his own 
Reason. This no doubt involved certain risks; but it had the 
great merit of bringing philosophy, from the smoke-surcharged 
atmosphere of the sacrificial mandap, out into the open market, 
—In the second place, the new philosophy inspired amongst its 
votaries a feeling of self-confidence and of equality or aamatva. 
Every individual participated in the Divine in the same manner 
and to the same extent — neither more less. Each therefore had 
a right to salvation, be he a king or a beggar, man or woman. 
Brahmin or iSudra, —provided be was true to his own self. This 
last requirement was not a light thing. It presupposed a sub¬ 
dual of passions and prejudices, a life of contentment and earnest 
endeavour, and a willingness to recognise the equal rights of 
one’s own fellow-mortals. This meant obviously that if a few 
or perhaps one in a million managed, after years of patient toil 
(and after lives of antecedent preparations), to reach and realise 
in this life the highest bliss that comes of Self-knowledge, the 
others who were walking the ordinary walk of life, performing 
their own assigned duties therein cheerfully and without com¬ 
plaint, had an equal right to their own theory of life and its own 
attendant bliss. In fact we have to acknowledge grades of re¬ 
ality and degrees of bliss: the difference being not one of quality 
but of quantity only. The Absolute is not a something that 
has, once after innumerable eons, to create the world, and once 
more again, after another such incalculable stretch of time, to 
reabsorb it within itself: the Absolute has also to vitalise by its 
in-dwelling presence and to supervise, every moment of its exis¬ 
tence in time, the whole order and process of the Universe and 
its mutations, as the '* AntarySmin” text(Brih. iii. 7) so graphically 
tells us. This was a truly noble ideal, which however the 
weight of the earlier ritual-ridden inheritance made it well-nigh 
impossible to be fully realised and lived up to in all its religious 
and social implications. — In the next place, since tixe realisa¬ 
tion of the Atman was a supra-sensuous experience to be had 
only in a state of ecstatic trance, the new philosophy naturally 
led to a systematic cultivation of tiie varipus Yogio practfoes, 
the first beginnings of which some have even traced as far back 
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ai the Veda, and which In any case must have led to the study 
what we now call ‘‘abnottiial” jisyohoiogy, with an interesting 
tabulation and description of the recorded experiences of the 
mystic. The Katha, Mundaka, and the ^vetisvatara, and especi* 
ally the last, contain the most detailed and specific presctip- 
tions on the theme, which is Set forth with ^n array of its own 
technical terms in the later portions of the Maltriyanl Upa- 
nishad. Most eloquent descriptions of the state and experience 
of the mystic “ Seer ” are preserved for us by a large number 
of our sources—compare Chapter VI, § 38, Chapter VII, §§ 6, 
11, 26, and 36, and Chapter VIII, § 28—the poetry of the langu¬ 
age not rarely finding vent in what has come to be regarded as 
almost a classical pronouncement concerning the subject, as 
when the Chhandogya viii. 4 tells us— 

" Now this Atman is the bund that props the worlds 
asunder and prevents their being jammed together. Neither 
day not night, neither old-age nor death nor sorrow, neither 
merit nor demerit nor any sins whatsoever are able to get 
to the other.side of this “ Bund they turn away from it; 
for the World of Brahman is divested of all sins, Hence 
it is that having crossed this “ Bund ” the blind becomes 
not-blind, the wounded becomes not-wounded, the moribund 
becomes whole. Hence too, having crossed this “Bund,” 
even night becomes day; for, the World of Brahman is one 
mass of illumination.” 

Compare with this Tait, Aran, i, 11. 5*— 

“ The blind man found (v. 1., pietced) the jewel; the 
fingerless one passed a string through it; the neckless one 
put it on; and the tongueless one praised it.” 

Finally, we have to note that while expatiating upon the extreme 
value and significance of the state of i;he highest identity 
with the Absolute, our texts come very near defeating their own 
ends by declaring that the bliss of that state not only trans¬ 
cends, arid so can make no room for, sensuous pleasures and secu¬ 
lar aspirations howsoever eminent, but actually comprehends 
them and condescends to an occasional participation in themi as 
* Quoted in the YogabhBtbya on IV> 91 ;ep, ^vet. 
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when we are gravely told (Chhin. viii. 2. 1-10)* that the wife 
seer, were he to feel any yearning for the company of his 
parents, brotj^ers, sisters, fjiends, women, etc. or any longing for 
fragrances, music, and delicacies of food and drink, he has them 
brought to him for the mere wishing. So likewise, while no 
doubt carrying to their utmost length the logical implications 
of the transcendent state of ecstatic bliss, our authorities tell us 
that merit and demerit no longer cling to the wise Seer any 
more than does water the surface of a lotus<leaf (ChhS. iv, 4. 3), 
the same being consumed into his fire of knowledge as though 
they were mere silk-cotton thrown into the fire (ibid., v. 24. 3), 
the seer shaking them off from himself, as would the horse the 
little specks of dust upon his body by shaking them off by 
means of his hairy tail {ibid., viii. 13. l).t In that beatific condi* 
tion the wise Seer is wearied of all parade of learning, and pre¬ 
fers the simple and innocent life of a child; but even that palls, 
and the Seer adopts silence and solitude as the sole panacea 
(Bfih. nr. 5.1). All differentiation whatsoever is now pt an end, 
so that, in the telling language of the KaushItakI— 

“ Whoso were to know me, not by any action of his 
whatsoever can the world be injured: not by murdering his 
mother or his father; not by stealing, or by killing the 
embryo. Nor can anybody observe any pallor or darkening 
of his face even though he were to do what is ordinarily 
regarded as sin or crime.” 

Here indeed is touched what may be called the danger line of 
TJpanishadic ethics. To say that the Atman dies not is legiti¬ 
mate. To say that weapons cannot cut him nor fire burn him is 
also a legitimate varying of the phrase. But to argue that there¬ 
fore the murderer is no murderer, and there is nobody really re¬ 
sponsible for hie action is to carry this “ S&tvata ” or “ AkriyS ” 
doctrine to a point which, if seriously preached, would be sub¬ 
versive of all established social institutions ^nd religious sacra¬ 
ments. As we will see in the next Chapter, this is exactly what the 
things were drifting to. Only we must guard agaitut condemn- 

* Compare also ibid. rlii. 4.1 and viii. 12. 3; and Mnpdaka HI. i. 10. 
i Compare also Bfibad. iv. 3. 22, and iv, 4. 22-23. 
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ing a school or a syetom for the faults of Its extremely one¬ 
sided followers and exponents. Thus it will be seen that the 
Upanishadio ethics, starting from the “ heteronomous ’* position 
which made the Scriptures and the experienced interpreters of 
them the sole guide to conduct, became for a while “ autonom¬ 
ous;” but the latter view so much emphasised the liberty and the 
innate purity of the Atman qm Atman, that it roundly denied that 
the Atman needed an^ ethical prescriptions to secure his per¬ 
fection, and to that extent it tended to deny all freedom and 
moral responsibility as such. What this ultimately led to 
would be briefly indicated in our next Chapter. 

V— Origins op Systematic Philosophy 

29. Warring Creeds and wandering Philoso¬ 
phers.— Wandering from place to place and teacher to teacher 
in search of knowledge, and that too not only during the period 
of “ Brahmacharya” or Vedic study, but long thereafter—when¬ 
ever in fact a good chance to listen to a discourse from some 
celebrated man of learning upon some favoured theme and 
capable of resolving one’s doubts and affording a new point of 
view presented itself—was an old BrShmapio institution and 
practice which is amply illustrated in the many stories and in¬ 
cidents recorded in the several Br&hmapas, Aranyakas, and 
Upanishads. After the conclusion of one’s studies to wander even 
to distant lands in search of opponents and to defeat them in an 
intellectual tourney became a point of honour with most students 
(compare the story of UddSlaka Aruni mentioned by us on 
p. 58 above); and the presence of royal patrons of learning like 
Janaka, or Aj&tatatru of K&tl, affording through occasional 
sacrificial sessions opportunities for imch a display of learning 
by ibe learned of the land, no doubt served as a great inspira¬ 
tion and encouragement. Every settlement (samiti) had its 
own council of elders (parishad) as well as the specific Vedic 
Gharanas or schools,' whose duty it was to award decisions on 
points of dispute and to do whatever may be deemed necessary 
to maintain the rank and the reputation of the settlement and 
the district in matters of secmlar as well as sacerdotal learning. 
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We have had oooaBions more than once to allude to the keen 
Beet for learning that was in evidence all through the period. 
That in such an intellectually sensitive atmosphere there was 
ample scope afforded for all sorts of bickerings, jealousies, and 
even open quarrels, not only in matters ritualistic (of which an 
instance was given by us on p. 69 above), but also in matteas 
metaphysical or transcendental, goes without saying. The 
narrative back-grounds of most of the Upanishadic “ vidySs ” 
amply testify to this pugnacious spirit. Furthermore, there is 
evidence to suppose that the philosophical speculations of the 
Upanishadic period were very largely influenced by a set of 
wandering asectics and teachers following their own quaint 
and mystic practices of which we shall hear more and more in 
the post-Upanishadic period. As already mentioned (p. 81), the 
Upanishadic impulse to give up all worldly ties and take to 
a life of homeless wanderings can be satisfactorily explained 
only by postulating an extraneous influence of this nature. 
Asceticism on so liberal a scale could not have been, as 
Rhys Davids has imagined, constituted out of the ranks of such 
of the BrahmachArins or Vedic students as preferred not to 
enter upon the life of the householder, but to lead a sort of a 
wandering mendicant life ; still less can it have come, as 
Deussen thought,* merely as the result of an attempt to give an 
external or practical clothing to the metaphysical doctrine of the 
knowledge of the Atman, which was designed to lead to (1) the 
removal of all desire and hence the possibility of all immoral 
conduct, for which SamnySsa or renunciation was the readiest 
means available, and (2) the removal of the consciousness of 
plurality by cultivating Yogic concentration through the pre¬ 
scribed disciplines of Pr&n&ySma and the rest. A sweeping 
change in the habits and ideals of a people as is implied by the 
institution of PravrajyA (homeless wandering) and asceticism 
as a regular Airama or recognised mode of life does not nor¬ 
mally take place merely as the corollary or the inevitable logi¬ 
cal consequence of the metaphysical teaching that may be in 

* Philosophy of tho Upsnishada, Eng, TranalatioB, pp. 863 and 4111 

II [ History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. t ] 
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rogue for the time. At the same time, seeing that definite and 
frequent references to swarms of religious mendicants—"Sam- 

bahulft nSn&titthiyS.nSnaditthikS n&n&khantika n&n&ru* 

ohik& n&n&ditthinissayanissita (in large crowds, acknowledging 

different teachers.entertaining different views, following 

different [Yogic] practices, possessing different tastes, and firmly 
believing in different metaphysical beliefs)’’—abound in the 
literature of the period, one would be justified in thinking that 
this phenomenon owes its sudden appearance to some assignable 
-external causes, such as the contact of the eastward advancing 
vanguard of the torch-bearers of the Aryan culture with some 
other races or peoples in a different stage of cultural evolution. 
The institution of itinerant asceticism borrowed from this other 
source may have been, as is quite natural, slightly modified with 
a view to its assimilation with the rest of the Aryan code of 
conduct and discipline; but the inherent tendency of the newer 
institution, even while leading a life of abstraction from society 
in the recesses of the forests or mountain-caves, to come down 
once in a whUe to preach philosophy from door to door, and no 
longer in learned hieretlc conclaves, involving as it of course 
did a corresponding change in the intellectual calibre of the 
various arguments and appeals, was bound in the long run to be 
subversive of the established order of things. The texts that we 
regard as our sources for the post-Upanishadio period, viz. the 
Jain and Buddhistic scriptures, and portions of the Mah&- 
bhSrata, are full of eloquent descriptions of the various resorts 
of hermits, recluses and ascetics engaged in intellectual dis¬ 
cussions and spiritual research on all sorts of subjects, each 
master-teacher or Gan&ch&rya* as he was called attracting a 
large following of Ganas or disciples, whose number was 
often regarded as an index to the worth of the teacher. For 
orthodoxy therefore the only chance ihat remained now was in 
the circumstance that the very extreme freedom of thinking and 

* The tesohing of s OseBobSrya oonoenied itself either with the nature 
and destiny of the soul and the character and value of the world, or else 
with the body of rules and course of discipline affecting the outward life 
of the followers, these being tlw equiralents of the Buddhistle Dhamma and 
Vinaya respectively. 
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presohing ushered in by the new age would run into all manner 
of devious and self-oontradiotory forms and dogmas, which 
might presumably be trusted to end by swallowing each other, 
and so leaving orthodoxy, which was already in possession of 
the field, in a somewhat stronger position for the very sbak* 
ing administered to it. For the present however let us briefly 
examine some of the newer schools and systems of thought 
whose existence we can probably legitimately infer from the 
data—scanty as they ate—that ue available to us in our own 
XJpanishadio texts. 

30. The Inchoate Philosophical Systems : (1) 
Materialism. —“ Materialism ” metaphysically denotes that 
system of thought which refuses to recognise, as the source of 
the created manifold, a First Cause other and higher than the 
mere working out of the forces and tendencies inherent in the 
non-sentient matter qm matter, unsupervised by any non* 
material power or principle like the Atman or the Deity. And 
as a consequence it recognises for the human being no ethical 
goal higher than a life of pleasure or happiness to the end of 
his period. Materialism is accordingly a tendency of thinking 
which can appear almost at any stage of social or religio- 
philosophioal evolution ; and as we saw (p. 78 above), even tha 
Bigveda is not without it. But from a mere tendency it can 
develop into a regular system of thought, as it apparently seems 
to have done towards the end of the Upanishadic period. As 
forerunners of it we already meet in the earlier Upanishada 
those Elemental Cosmologies with Water or Ether as the First 
Principle, from which, the texts* tell us, all the creation was 
produced ; and that this First Principle might not be a sort of 
an eternal self-subsistent entity, it was actually conceived of as 
the Asat or non-existing. ChhSndogya vi. %. 1 mentions (and 
controverts) a definite set of thinkers who made the world evolve 
from Non-existence; while at the other end of the process we 
have, in texts likeChha, viii 11-13 and B^ihad. ii. 4.12, the nega» 
tivistic conclusions about everything knowable and namabk 
being reduced to non-existence, from the clutches of whiidi 
* Compare OhhB. i. 9.1 and viii. 14,1, Bpibad. v. 5.1, eto. 
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YftjOavalkya is almost frantically endeavouring to exclude the 
“A.tman” in those darkly enigmatic stanzas with which he drops 
the curtain .flown upon the great “symposium" at the court of 
Janaka in the third Chapter of the Biihad&ranyaka, — stanzas 
which distinctly foreshadow the “Ajati-vada" or the acosmic 
absolutism of Gaudapada. — For an Upanishadic expression of 
“Materialism" on the ethical side we have to turn to Chha. viii. 
8. 4, where a powerful body of Epicurean non-believers is in¬ 
troduced under the opprobious nickname of the “Asuras." The 
Upanishads of course were not by themselves expected to go 
out of their way and detail the tenets of these “Materialistic" 
systems, which later claimed as their founder no less a name 
than that of Brihaspati, the Teacher of the Gods.^ But the 
animus which the BhagavadgltS shows towards them in Chapter 
xvl of the poem, as also the several “heretic" doctrines strongly 
tinged with “Atheism" and “Materialism" that came to be 
preached in the pre-Buddhistic period, may be safely taken as 
evidence for the existence, outside the “orthodox" circle of 
Upanishadic speculation, of a definite school of philosophy for the 
apostles of which the Maitr&yanI Up. uses such select epithets as 
“unheavenly," “robbers," and the like. It is also worth noting 
here that certain tendencies of Upanishadic speculation such as 
(1) the denial of Atman’s liability and power of doing or suffer¬ 
ing anything (p. 399 ), and (2) insistence upon the inexorable 
character of the Law of Karman as revealed by Yajfiavalkya 
to ArtabhSga (Brihad. iii. 13, and elsewhere)—which are both 
jointly capable of a one-sided development towards passive 
fatalism—as also (3) belief in the impermanence and mutability 
of things of which Brihadratha inMaitra. i. 3-4 gives perhaps, if 
hot the earliest,t at any rate the most pathetic, expression on the 
Brahmanic side, together with (4) the doctrine of the unknow- 
ability of the Beal in which Upanishadic philosophy in its 
most transcendent flights culminated, may have conceivably 
accentuated the move towards philosophical Materialism and 
Agnosticism, of which the next age is to afford us such a be¬ 
wildering array of illustrations. 

* Op, MaitrS. yiii, 9-10. 


f Op. Ea^ha I. {. 20. 
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31. The inchoate Philosophical Systems : (2) Yoga 
AND Mysticism.— The word “Yoga" generally denotes close 
application or constant practice, and specifically it ^signifies the 
ceaseless exercise of the powers of the mind and of the body 
along prescribed methods with the object of attaining not only 
a facility and perfection in the exercise of that particular 
physical or psychic function but, through it, also a control 
over other organic functions, and even over the specific powers 
and forces of Nature, That an acquisition of such “superna¬ 
tural” powers is feasible is the underlying postulate of Yoga ; 
and it can, within limits, be probably borne out by accredited 
testimony. Now, we have already seen (page 62, above) how 
a number practices and prescriptions belonging to the Vedic 
ritual of the sacrifice could be quite cogently explained by the 
theory that the sacrifice—at any rate in its out of the common 
aspects—was an act of sympathetic magic which was aimed 
primarily at the attainment of control over certain powers and 
potences conducive to the benefit of the sacrificer and his 
family, A comparison with similar practices of other primitive 
races and peoples goes to show that there is an element of sym¬ 
pathetic magic even in some of the preliminary purificatory 
disciplines in the form of the DlkshS or Initiation which the 
sacrificer has to undergo and which involves a number of 
queer dietetic regulations, abnegations, and penances. The real 
origins of the systematised theory of Yoga are accordingly to 
be traced in this early Vedic ritual, which, as we saw, was a 
blend of certain simpler forms of Nature-worship with certain 
animistic or totemic ideas borrowed from the practices of the 
neighbouring non-Aryan peoples. That breath-control and other 
physical exercises possess the power to form and expand the 
mind, and that, contrariwise, concentration and other ‘spiritual* 
exercises powerfully influence the organic functions of the body 
is, with the followers of the Yoga, almost an unquestioned 
axiomatic truth. Primitive religious life and practice is largely 
swayed by this axiom; and no wonder that long before the 
word “Yoga” acquired its technical meaning, the fact was fami¬ 
liarly recognised, and it in fact formed the basis for the cur- 
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rent rltualietio preecriptione.* A well tiiought-out metaphysical 
back-ground is not always the essential pre-requisite for the 
oultiration of these exercises and practices, although it can¬ 
not naturally lag much behind with the advance of speculation. 
‘Mysticism’ supplies such a metaphysical background by virtue 
of which the practical prescriptions of the Yogat gain quite a 
new significance. The cardinal tenet of mysticism is the 
possibility, nay, the urgent duty of the individual attaining to 
an un-individualised, ecstatic, or transcendent state through the 
recognised methods of purification, abnegation, concentration, 
and the like. The magical element underlying the old Yedio 
ritual did not of course aim at this object. The aim of the 
Vedic sacrifice was rather the attainment of mundane fruits; and 
even when the'saorificer at times looked up to some supra- 
mundane fruits, his conceptions of them were mostly coloured by 
his mundstne needs and cravings. When however, as contrasted 
with the finite or impermanent results to be reached by sacer¬ 
dotalism, there opened up before the vision of the XJpanishadic 
seer the prospect of a transcendent life of union in the Atman, 
for the attainment of which he saw men all wound him taking 
to a life of homelessness and meditation and asceticism, he was 
not slow in observing and experimenting, and so in building up 
what came to be known as the “system of yoga.”t Here too what 
deserves to be emphasised is the circumstance that the sudden 
impulse towards the contemplative life of a recluse which 
comes upon us towards the end of the XJpanishadic period, 
while on the one hand it was the carrying to its utmost conse¬ 
quences the philosophical postulates underlying the magic- 
swayed practices of Vedic ritualism, it could not have been in¬ 
vested with the glory and glamour that we see it being done in 
the absence of that fusion of cultures and philosophies that, as 

* The earliest definitely. “Vogio” text is Rigreds x. 136. 

t The Upanishadio Yoga has been properly designated “adhyStma” 
Yoga (Eatba I. ii. 12), which was designed to attain an iniuitire realisation 
of the Self, to distinguish it from the pre-Upanishadio Yoga, which may be 
said to hare aimed at what came to be styled later as the “siddhis” or 
supernatural powers and perfeetions 
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we saw, probably took place in the course of the Aryan advance 
along the Ganges,—The actual Upanishadio texts testifying to a 
recognition and prevalence of the Yoga as a system of philo¬ 
sophy have been often enough singled out and commented upon. 
These are ?-Katha I. ii. 12,17, 20, 24 and I. iii. 13 ; Chhftn. 
V. 10.1; Mundaka I. ii. 11,13,II. ii. 3-7, III. i. 5, 8,10 and III. 

ii. 1, 6 ; and l§vet. i. 5,10,14 and 15 — from the early section of 
Group Three; Pra^na i. 10, iii. 6-7 and v. 1 ; Brih. iii. 3 (or 
ibid, iii. 7, with its reference to one possessed by spirit) and 

iii, 5 — from the middle section of Group Three; Ea^ha II. i. 1, 
15, II, it 3,TI. iii. 9-10,16 and 18 ; Chhan. viii. 6 ; Brih, iv. 3. 
20, iv. 4. 23, iv. 5.6 ; Kaushitaki iv. 19 ; and MaitiA, i. 2 and ii. 3 
— from the late section of Group Three; as also ChhSn. vii. 6 
and Svetssvatara ii* from the early section of Group Four; and a 
series of passages from the later parts of the MaitrS.yanI Upani- 
shad, which introduce a number of advanced technical terms of 
the Yoga, t But besides these, there occur a number of earlier 
•texts which refer to meditations (upSslta) such as that of the Sun 

as the Udgitha or the mind as Brahman, as also to dhyana and 
kratu (will power) and tapis, which imply that concentrating 
the mind upon a given object for some specific end was for long 
quite a familiar phenomenon. The process involved a purifica¬ 
tion of the body (kshinadosha, or vi^uddha-sattva), a control of 
the breath and the senses,! faith, a moral or well-disciplined life 
(Pratna i. 10 — “TapasS brahmacharyena traddhays) and close 
application and knowlege (Mundaka II. ii. 7—“VijfiftnenaS 

* The whole chapter in fact contains Yoga of a most developed type. 

t Refer to pp. 380, 383 ff., 421, 423f., 425f., 430, and 435 of the £nandS« 
shram ed. of Thirty two Upanisbads. Apart firomthe technical terminology 
used, the MaitrS. may be said to have merely gathered together in one 
place the Yogio teachings scattered in the Upanisbads, even as regards the 
so-called **six ahgas*’ (MaitrS,, p. 142). 

t Op. Bribad. iv. 5. 22—**l^anto dSnta uparatas titikshus samSbito 
bhatva.** 

8 This **vijfiana'’ or knowledge is intuitive and suprasensuous, and not 
of the nature of sense-perception. The mind as the instrument of sense- 
perception is incapable of visualising the Absolute; but as a power of a 
different order implicit in intuition it can realise the true nsitnie ef Urn 
Absolute. Hence the apparent eontradiotion between **Yan mnnasgna 
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paripsSysnti") and steady practice; and our texts introduce in the 
discussion references to the “Nftdis” or mystic tubes* to prescrip¬ 
tions about the necessity of repairing to a silent solitary place, 
assuming specific bodily postures, regulating the diet and the 
process of breathing, etc.—besides giving brief glimpses into the 
visual and auditory experience of the mystic Yogin (see especially 
Sveta^vatara ii). The word “Yoga” as a technical term is defined 
in Eatha II. iii. lOf. as “a steady holding down of the senses” 
or a process of “causing emergence and absorption.” That Yoga 
always postulates the existence of a something higher and more 
perfect which it is the aspiration of the soul to eventually know 
and attain, goes without saying; and seeing that the practice of 
Yoga can be traced to a period long anterior to the one in which 
the “Saihkhya” as the name of a philosophical system came into 
vogue, and in view of the fact that in the Upanishadic texts t 
where Sftmkhya and Yoga are mentioned together, both are 
‘theistic,’ it is a question whether we can any longer aquiesce in 
the time-honoured view that it is the Yoga which made the, 
original ‘atheistic’ Saihkhya ‘theistic’. But of this more anon. 

52. The Inchoate Philosophical Systems : (3) Bhakti. 
—“Bhakti” or the loving devotion to the “Deity” conceived as 
a person is evidently a form of “ Mysticism”, which involves, 
as we have seen, the constant endeavour on the part of the in¬ 
dividual to rise above the bonds of individuality and seek com¬ 
munion with the Infinite. If this ecstatic vision is obtained by 
pursuing the more activistic or intellectualistic methods such 
as fixed postures, penances, and meditation, it becomes the way 
of the “Yoga.” If that vision or experience is realised in a 
more or less ethical or rather emotional frame of the mind, the 
result is “Bhakti.” The word “Bhakti” implies a partidpaiion 
in the life divine, which can become possible only when the in¬ 
dividual has clearly dawned upon him his basic unity with the 

manute (what the mind cannot think of — Eena i. 5)” and “Manasaivedam 
Bptavyam (it is to be reached by the mind alone — Eatha II. i. II),” and 
other similar texts. 

* Via. Fradna iii. 6f., EBtha II. iii. 16, ChhBn. viii. 6, Bfih. iv. 3.26, 
Kaush. iv. 19, etc. 

t Vis., Svetsdvatara vi. 18^ ete, 
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Divine. Accordingly, those tendencies inherent in primitive 
speculation such as ritualistic magic (or magical ritualism), 
animism, toEemism, asceticism and the rest, wherein we gene¬ 
rally look for the beginnings of the “Yoga” philosophy, are also 
to be considered as the germs from out of which the later full- 
fledged philosophy of “Bhakti” may be said to have been evolv¬ 
ed. A passionate yearning of the soul, harassed by the woes 
and worries of the SamsSra, to fly beyond the present and seek 
rest and solace in rapt contemplation and communion with 
some Power above, howsoever inadequately and divergently 
conceived, may be said to be the root-principle of Bhakti; and it 
is not essential that that Power be felt and believed in from the 
point of view of rigorous monism. Accordingly, we need not 
doubt that even the polytheistic “Nature” worship of the Vedio 
period, as also the primitive non-Aryan “Spirit” worship, affor¬ 
ded enough scope for such a fervent, passionate longing after 
the “Divine.” It is impossible to read some of the soul-stirring 
Vedio hymns to Varuna, Savitri, and Ushas and not to feel 
therein the presence of true “Bhakti,” however inadequate may 
have been its philosophical background. The merit -of Bhakti 
as a popular, plebian religion consists in just this that it needs 
no metaphysical preparation in its devotees. From the point 
of vieVir of those who believe in an eternal and infinitely merciful 
God it is absurd to suppose that that God would wait until 
mankind had reached a particular metaphysical evolution and 
learned to clothe the prayer in a grammatically and philo¬ 
sophically accurate form before He actually revealed Himself in 
answer to man’s fervent and sincere appeals for help and guid¬ 
ance. Whether jhis Bhakti in its earliest stages has everywhere* 
started as a Hero-worship, as a sort of a deification of the spirit 
of some great ancestor or tribal chieftain, may very well be 
debated. That in some oases it has had just such a starting 

* The worship of the Sun has played a very large part in the evolution 
of monotbeism. A similar part was also played by the Rudra-Siva worship 
although herein some have suspected anoestor-worsbip. The connection of 
the Xshatriya house of the SStvatas with Erish^ worship is sufScleatly 
wellknoim to need any specifio comment here. 

n [ History of Indian Philosophy t Yol. I ] 
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point can be as little doubted as the fact that philosophical 
Monism, where it is reached, elevates and purifies the spirit of 
Bhakti by raising it far above the dross of worldliness. — We 
have already referred above (pp. 78-79 ) to the several racial 
and social factors that were probably responsible for the origins 
of Bhakti. The Upanishadio passages that have a bearing on the 
question are: the B&shkalamantropanishad, wherein Indra 
describes himself as the All-God,* by whose side Medh&tithi 
appears as the humble and loving devotee ; and the S&pdilya- 
vidya (Ghhan. iii. 14 ; Op. S. B. x. 6. 3 ), wherein the yearning 
of the Individual to attain the Absolute finds the most philoso¬ 
phically passionate expression. These texts belong to Group 
Two. In Group Three we have passages like Eatha I. iL 20, 22; 
l^lvetat, i. 3, 6; Ohhan. v. 11-24 t; Brih. iii. 7 (with its glorious 
description of the In-dwelling Lord or Antaryamin); Brih. iii. 
8 (with its equally famous description of the Immutable Lord 
or Akshara who gives the Law to the Universe); Eatha II. ii. 
12 ; Brih. iv. 4. 22 ; and Svetatvatara v and vi, which afford the 
most pronounced expression of theism and devotionalism that we 
get in any Upanishadio passage. From Group Four we have the 
two famous middle adhygyas, iii and iv, of the l^vetatvatara, 
where the Lord is described as— 

The all-creaidng, omniform guardian of the universe, 
beyond whom there is nothing higher or subtler; the one 
immutable and benefioient Purusha who dwells within the 
hearts of all beings and controls their activities, also die- 
pensing unto them rewards and punishments according to 
their karman; and the unconcerned Seer and Master of 
Nature (pradhSna) and of Individual Souls (Eshetrajfia), who 
has sent forth the Vedas, being endowed with supreme cos- 

* Compare also Kaush. ill. 9, and Brih. ii. 1, where Indra, like Krishna 
In the BbagavadgItS, proclaims himself as the true object of knowledge and 
worship. 

t The Atmsn-Vai4vKnara upSsanB herein detailed reaches in its onl- 
miuation the conception otthe Atman as the VirSt-pnmsba or World-souk 
A similar conception alto underiies the Tijfiavalkra-lfaitrerl dialogue in 
Brih.ii.4andiT.li. 
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mogenio power, and yet, in reality, aotion*less and absoli^te 
and perfect~-Ifis saving grace somehow leading the believ> 
ing devotees to rectitude, sinlessness and salvation. 

The Maitr&yanI passages from Group Four bring in an influx of 
sectarian ideas, particularly the conception of the three aspects 
of the Deity, viz., Brahm&, Budra, and Vishnu (see pp. 383-385, 
£nand. ed.). This is as far as &e pre-Buddhistic Upanishads* 
lead us in the path of the Bhakti. — In this connection it is per¬ 
haps worth noting that as a pradiccJ religion Bhakti does not 
necessarily imply either a dualistic view of the world, or a 
monistic view of the world, or even a pluralistic view of it, the 
doctrine being consistent with any one of them. Bhakti, at any 
rate in its early and more or less ritualistic stages, presupposes 
a distinction between the devotee and the Deity, and it is never 
divorced from the consciousness that there are in the world 
people who recognise other gods, and not the “true** God, as the 
follower of a given sect conceives Him to be. From this point 
of view Bhakti and dualism (if not also pluralism) naturally 
go together. But if Bhakti involves—as it invariably does—a 
mystic approach of the individual towards the Deity and his 
enrapt communion with It, to the extent that this communion is 
real, the conception of the individual has to disappear in the ensu¬ 
ing ecstatic absorption into the Absolute. It is of course possible 
that many a devotee would bo cowed down by the dizzy heights 
of an absolute and eternal union with the Most High without 
any trace of a oonsciousness of difference, and so would prefer 
the lower and perhaps less responsible stage oiparamcah ^myoAi 
(Mundaka III. i. 3), in reference to whom probably the author 
of the Brahmasutras has written the concluding Topic of his 
work beginning with the Sutra “ JagadvySpSravarjam (iv. 4.17).” 
But so far as the Upanishadio data are concerned, even the very 
texts which introduce a reference'to the dualistic aspect of things 
by speaking of the “Two Birds" and the like, invariably lead to a 
unitary conclusion, as when the Mupdaka (III. it 7) speaks of 

* It must be remembered however that some of the later MaltrSya^l 
t(ffts are very probably pCst-Buddhlatlo. 
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all things acarva ekibhavanH (uniting in ihe Highest 

Immutable ),” or the l^etadvatara (i. 12) speaks of a “Triune* 
unity, trividham PraAmo-m-e/oi”—the more advanced texts even 
countenancing the doctrine* of “Jivan-mukti” in passages like 
Brahmaiva aan Brahmdpyeti (Bdh. iv. 4, 6), or in Atra Brahma 
samainute (Eatha 11. iii. 14 ). — Finally, it is interesting to 
observe how, notwithstanding the fact that the various Bhakti 
schools probably arose outside the BrSbmanio school of Ritual¬ 
ism, the Upanishads succeeded in giving them a common 
philosophical platform in the shape^ of the doctrine of the 
“One without a second,” so that the iSaivism of the fta and the 
Svetfttvatara could join hands with the Vaishpavism of Kathat 
and of the later Mah&nSrSyana—such sectarian differences in 
apparel and worship as the followers of the different schools 
probably persisted in maintaining being deemed philosophically 
as of no great consequence. We shall have to comment more 
at length upon this deliberately planned closing-in of the so- 
called “orthodox” ranks in our treatment of the Bhagavadgltft in 
the next Volume of this History. 

33. The Inchoate Philosophical Systems : (4) SJif- 
KHYA : Divergent Views as to its Origin.— One of the 
most baffling of problems on which competent scholars have 
held, not without some degree of cogency, diametrically opposite 
views concerns the origins of the philosophy known by the 
name “SSihkhya.” Ssmkhya is usually derived from Sa^khyS 
=number, and in the beginning the philosophical system going 
by this name was wrongly identified with, and was even de¬ 
clared to be the source of, the Pythagorean “Philosophy of num¬ 
bers.” In the Pythagorean system, as is well known, “Number” 
constitutes in a peculiar way the very essence of things. Of 
that doctrine Indian S&mkhya is altogether innocent. It was 
however taken to be a system in which sathkhyS or enumera¬ 
tion of categories played the chief rdle. And although there 

* RSmSimia is consistent enough to reject this doctrine, which the 
other Vsishcava Bh5Bh7akStaa<lottad too tempting to forego. 

t Cp.—Tad Vishpoh paramam padam—I. iii. 9. 
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are other systems, notably Jainism and Buddhism, which 
hibit this penchant for enumeration to a far greater degree, 
Saihkbya, as being the earliest system that affected this ten« 
deney, may well have received this nickname. In view of the 
technical use of the ieimpari-saiMthya or “exclusive determina¬ 
tion” it is likely, as Jacobi has observed, that the normal Sam- 
kbya practice of determining the significance of a term by 
attempting an exhaustive enumeration of the things denoted by 
it came to be contra-distinguished from the normal Vaiteshika 
practice of ascertaining the nature of a thing by noting the 
mieehae or'^specMo aualities” connoted by it. The commenta¬ 
tors derive Saifakhya from ximkhya=buddki or “knowledge,” 
with special reference to the emphasis which the followers of 
the system seem to have laid upon the acquisition of the true 
knowledge of the Reality. On a review of the various state¬ 
ments concerning the S&mkhya that are found scattered in the 
MahSbhfirata (especially the Santiparvan)—which is “admit¬ 
tedly the earliest text, barring the late Upanishads, where the 
word Samkhya at all occurs,” Professor Edgerton* indeed comes 
to (he conclusion that “Samkhya” originally denoted not any 
metaphysical system as such with direct or remote, real or 
fancied, resemblances to the Samkhya of the Earikas, but merely 
and simply any doctrine of salvation through knowledge (and 
samnyasa or renunciation), as opposed to the doctrine of salva¬ 
tion through action, devotion. Yoga, etc.—But, surely, a “doc¬ 
trine of salvation through knowledge” must at least believe in 
the possibility of knowledge as well as of salvation. Presum¬ 
ably too it is expected to admit the existence of the Atman who 
normally welters in ignorance even to the point of forgetting his 
real innate nature, which his ignorance can only obscure but 
never modify. l(i is therefore merely an idling with words to 
assert that S&mkhya denotes a method of salvation through 
knowledge but no clear-out metaphysical system : it may not 
be ‘clear-cut’ all at once, but the MahsbhSrata seems to have in 
* On the Meaning of SSihkhya and Togai Ainerioan Jonriial of Philo* 
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mind hardly a varieiiy of systems agreeing merely in the possi" 
bility of salvation through knowledge, but rather one specifio 
dootrine sufSoiently distinctive and individualised. So that it 
does not necessarily constitute a “methodological error” to first 
study the S&mkhya E&rik&s and then to start an inquiry into the 
“early forms” (or “distortions”) of the S&ihkhya system. On 
this question of the pre*Efirik& SSihkhya the following divergent 
views are held. 

(i) — The view of Garbe as expressed in his "Die S&ipkhya 
Philosophie," first edition 1894, second edition 1917. Ckurbe 
regards the Sfimkhya as pre-Buddhistic, and as having been 
thought out as a complete and well-knit system in the 
non-Brahmanic circles belonging geographically to the same 
region* where Buddhism subsequently origiated and evolved, 
and coming chronologically between the first group! of “Anci¬ 
ent Prose” Upanishads and the next group of “Early Metrical” 
Upanishads (including Eatha and Svetstvatara). Consequently 
&ose well known texts from Eatha(L iii. 10-11, II ill, 7-8 ), 
Svetftsvatara (i 8,10; iii. 12 ^iv. 5,10; v, 2,7,8 ; vL 10,13,16), 
Pratna (iv. 8), and Maitrftyapl (ii 5; iii. 2-5 ; iv. 3 ; v. 2; vL 5, 
10, 19, 28,30,34; vii, 1) wherein—with the possible exception 
of the later parts of the MaitrS.—it is usual to see the “beginn¬ 
ings” of Ssmkhya, Garbe treats as affording a deliberate 
“contamination” of .genuine Ssthkhya ideas with Upanishadic 
Yed&nta. It is just such a contamination—this time presum¬ 
ably of the already contaminated Samkhya with Bhakti—which 
Garbe advocates as having taken place in the philosophical 
portions of the Mah&bh&rata, and, as the philosophically most 
representative episode therein, in the Bhagavadglta. The problem 
mooted in the present paragraph is, accordingly;, no problem for 
Garbe,—the inspired originator of the Siihkhya system having, 
according to him, conceived it as a full-fledged philosophy with 
its absolute separation of the material and the spiritual prin- 

* Oarbe in fact aanuneB a connection between EapUs the of 

Mibkhya philoaophy and EapilaTaeto, the city of the Buddha'e birth. 

t Ae made oat by Denaaen; tot Ita oriticiam aee p. 89, above. 
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oiple; with the ind^ndence and indestructibility which it 
assigns to the material principle called Prakriti or Fradhahat 
possessing the three constituents of Sattvsi Bajas, and Tamas; 
with its ordered process and sequence of the evolution of the 
world from the Prakriti through the three-fold psychic organs 
of Buddhi, Ahariik&ra and Manas, the five Tanm&trls, the Gross 
Elements and the rest; its doctrine of the lihgaiiarira or the 
subtle transmigrating body ; its pecular epistemological doc¬ 
trine of knowledge as a merely mechanical process illumined by 
the spiritual power of the Soul; its denial of God; and its be¬ 
lief in salvation through viveha or the discrimination between 
Pralq^iti and Purusha: in fact the system as it is preserved to 
us in the SSihkhya-k&rikfts of Itvarakrishna.* These essentials 
of the system, according to Garbe, are the consolidated creation, 
of the founder of the system; and it would therefore be futile to 
look for any anticipations or earlier forms of them in the Br&h- 
manic literature, except in the solitary ini^nce of the doctrine 
of the three gunas, which, in a very crude form, seems to be 
foreshadowed in the GhhSndogya Upanishad doctrine (vl 2-4) 
of the three forms—red, white, and black—of Light, Water and 
Earth, and possibly also in the Atharva Veda text (x. 8.43) with 
its specific reference to “the lotus-flower (i. e. human body) of 
nine doors and three strands (gupas=temperaments).” The 
original Sariikhya came indeed to bo perverted in the SvetStva- 
tara, the Epic, and the Bhagavadgita and, later still, in the 
theistic Yoga and the several sectarian and Vedanta-coloured 
Furapas; but, in spite of such deliberate attempts outside, in its 
own school the doctrine was maintained singularly unalloyed— 
with nothing that was vital to the system either taken out or 
added—practically all through its long career extending over more 
than a dosen centuries. It is true that in seeking to enlist the 
support of the Brahmaplo Scriptures by foisting its own inter- 
Iffetations upon isolated texts; in endeavouring to placate ortho- 

* On p. SSO of hia book, second edition, Oarbe gires also a list of peon* 
liwdp Sithkbya teohnioal terns, which presumably are the oontribati<ms of 
the rounder of the system. 
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dozy by subsoribing to certain “Ved&ntio’* dootrinee like the 
value of prescribed religious practices as a preparation towards 
the summum bonum, or the “nitya-i§uddha*mukta'* nature of ihe 
Atman; in attempting to postulate, on the analogy of the Yoga 
doctrine, three grades in Viveka or discrimination : the lowei^, 
the middlemost, and the highest—^the middlemost, and not ihe 
highest, being assigned to the Jlvanmukta ; in recognising the 
MlmSBs& doctrine of the objective reality of Tamas or darkness, 
and in conceding the all-pervading character of the Atman, the 
Saihkhya of the school has suffered doctrinal modifications. "But 
these are mere excrescences on the system, and do not in anyway 
affect its basic philosophical dogmas, which, once formulated 
by the genius of Eapila, have endured all through the ages. 

(ii) — The next to be mentioned is the view of JacobP who 
has devoted several papers to the discussion of the subject: 
viz, his two reviews of the two editions of Garbe's book in 
Gottin. Geleh. Anz., 1895, pp. 202-211 and 1919, pp. 1-30 ; his 
thought-provoking paper on the relation between Ssrfakhya- 
Yoga and Buddhism (Nach. G. G. W., 1896 pp. 43ff,) and its 
continuation in ZDMG, vol. lii, pp. 1-15; and several other 
smaller pt^pers contributed to Kuhn Festschrift, Lichtdes Ostens, 
etc, besides his “Entwicklung der Gottesidee by den Indern,” 
1923. Jacobi agrees with Garbe in regarding the S&rhkhya as 
pre-Buddhistic, and he has even assigned for the proposition 
weightier grounds than those marshalled out by Garbe in the 
Introduction to his German Translation of the Samkhyatsttva- 
aumudl, and to the English Translation of Aniruddha’s Com¬ 
mentary on the S&mkhyashtras, viz, the conceptual parallelisms 
between the S&ihkhya theory of cosmic evolution and the 
Buddhistic explanation of sorrow and suffering by the doctrine 
of the Patichcha-samuppada or the “ Dependent Origination” 
through the twelve NidSnas or causal ooncatenation.t Jacobi 
* Also endorsed by Pisobel in his Lelm und Lehrs dee Buddha, 1917. 
t in spite of Oldenberg’s rejoinder in ZDMG, Vol. lit, we beUeve that 
Jacobi has suooeded in establishing the osntral part of hlstheis. That tho 
one theory is not a slavish copy <rf the other Jaeobi has Umsidf adssMted ia 
so many words. 
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also agrees with Garbe ia regarding the “Epic SAihkhya” as a 
hybrid combination of the classical* Sathkhya and VedSnta— 
although, somewhat inconsistently, he stoutly opposes Garbe’s 
contention that the Bhagavadgits, as the best representative of 
the philosophical stand-point of the Epic, contains an original 
theism “worked over” in the intereiit of pantheistic Vedanta. 
Where Jacobi principally differs from Garbe is however in 
hte assumption of an incipient “pre-classioal” form of the SAih- 
khya, the existence of which Garbe altogether denies. This 
“pre-classioal” SSthkhya, Jacobi nevertheless avers, did not 
differ from the classical Sariikhya in its essential metaphysical 
dogmas such as those which Garbe enumerates ( pp. 414f., 
above), but in several other not quite unimportant details. 
Jacobi, after a good deal of discursive argumentationt, concludes 
(i) that the “pre-olassical” Sfimkhya, as differing from the 
later system which has only a metaphysical interest, had a 
didactic and practical purpose, being addressed to the masses 
rather than to trained dialecticians ; (ii) that its original dogma 
of “satkAryavfida” or the continual reality of the products sub 
specie cetermtatis was more allied to the contemporary Jain 
doctrine of the indestructibility but qualitative indefiniteness of 
matter, rather than to the Vedantic “satkaravavada" with which 
it came to be later identified; (iii) that it did not fully develop 
the doctrine of the three«fold Framapas or means-of-knowledge 
right from the very start; (iv) that its relation to the Yoga was 
not exactly that of the classical period, when Yoga could pro¬ 
perly be styled merely a “daughter-philosophy” of the Sariikhya. 
Yoga itself had more than one earlier form before it became 
stereotyped in the Yogasutras, and there is no reason to doubt 
the same in the case of the SSihkhya; (v) that idle similarity 
between the Sariikhya and the Jain views as regards the nature 

* By this term is denoted the systematised form of the Sadikhya vhioh 
oame to be so evolved at about the same time as the other "olassioal” 
systems of philosophy, and which, hs a very abridged form, is preserved in 
the KBrikBs of Uvarakrishpa. 

t datt. Geleh. Anieigen, 1919, pp. 1-30; the same arguments reent Itt 
a revised form in his "Bntwioklung der Gottesidee.” 
as [History of Indian Philosophy < Yol. SJ 
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of matter, the. size of the individual souls,^ belief in karman 
and transmigration, the doctrine of aMihsSt etc. sugge^ an 
origin of both these syatems, by degrees, from out of a common 
cultural and philosophical heritage; and (vi) that pre>olasBical 
S&mkhya, so far from making a tirade against the Srutis, 
endeavoured to interpret them to support its own views, as seems 
clear from the data in the 6rahma>s3itrss. Jacobi further points 
out that the Chhandogya text (vi. 2£f.) about the origin of the 
universe from the “Sat” through its tripartite division into Light- 
Water-Food is the closest anticipation of theSSmkhya doctrine of 
the real and eternal PradhSna, and that Kapila is to be regarded 
not so much the inspired founder of a new philosophical system 
ab ovo, as a systematizer who gave the earlier speculation a tem¬ 
porarily settled character. Assigning approximately B. C. 800 for 
the origin of the SSmkhya, before B. C. 500 it became, according 
to Jacobi, on the one hand fixed up in a systematised form now 
preserved for us in the K&rikSs, and on the other hand mixed up 
with the Theism and Vedanta of the Eatha, Svetatvatara and 
other allied texts of the period. — According to this view of 
Jacobi, Saihkhya did have an inchoate form; but it is not to be 
looked for in the EathaandtheSvet&tvatara Upanishads, where 
it is usual to discover it, but in the “Tejobanna” text of the 
Chh&ndogya just referred to, as also in the general philosophical 
back ground of the period, which, although dominated by the 
desire to know and realise the Absolute, did nevertheless 
recognise the realiiy of the material principle, which latter 
engaged the exclusive attendon of the Ssihkhya, 

(iii)—The third is the view of Oldenberg, as set forth in his Die 
Lehre der Upaniehaden und die Avfdnge dm BuddMsmue, 1915, 
in his Bvddha 1921 and in his special monogram entitl¬ 
ed “ZurGesohichte der Sftmkhya-Philosophie" in NGGW, 1917, 
pp. 218*-253. Oldenberg is not prepared to make an exception 

■ * Jaeobi ooBolttdaa, on the ground of the c<»ifliot between Pafiohetlkhn 
who gives the soul an atomic form, and the classical SSiUchva, which makes 
the soal aU*penrading; that probably the original view regarded the sonl 
as of the “middle” siM, ooiensinua with the body. This doss not fsUoW> 
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ia tiie case of the Samkhya philosophy and to assert that the 
system was conceived full-fledged by the inspired brain of some 
one Seer—tre may call him Kapila for the sake of convenience— 
and then handed down for centuries and centuries practically 
intact and unaltered. What normally takes place in the case of 
most thought-systems is that some man of genius puts forth one 
or two original and brilliant ideas which constitute the “ be¬ 
ginnings” of the system, which the disciples and successors of 
that great Founder attempt to work out in details. But then 
“ Die Anfange verfangen sich noch leicht in den Hindernissen, 
die das Vorgefundene der vorwarts strebenden Bewegung 
entgegenstellt." * This leads to a retracing of the steps and a 
partial modification of the earlier premises in the light of the 
difficulties suggested, which at times leads even to a bifurcation 
of the original system into two or more schools. Accordingly, 
rather than placing the beginnings of the full-fledged S&ihkhya 
system at about 800 B. C. and then allowing it to continue prac¬ 
tically unaltered in its essentials for one thousand and more 
years, Oldenberg, agreeing with F. Otto Schrader,! sees the 
” beginnings ” of the S^ihkhya in the Eatha and ei^oially tha 
Svetitvatara Upanishads, and concludes that if theSSihkhya 
has influenced Buddhism (as it undoubtedly seems to have), it is 
not the full-fledged “ classical” Sftmkhya, but rather an earlier, 
formative, ” pre-classical” form of it that must have exerted the 
influence in question, howsoever we may understand its modus 
operandi. The pre-classical form of the S&mkhya postulated by 
Jacobi is a dualistic system with its inveterate opposition 
of spirit and matter. Oldenberg’s pre classical Samkhya is a 
triune-unity as set forth in the first Chapter of the Svet&tvatara. 
And since the beginnings of the Samkhya are traceable in the 
Upanishads, it follows that neither Jacobi nor Oldenberg is 
so very keen, like Garbe, in emphasising the non-Brfthmanic 

* ” The beginniogB get themeehrea easily entangled into the diffioultiea 
which the diseorerles already achieved place in the way of the forward- 
striving movement of thought.*' 

1^fitantra, ZDMQ, Ixriii, pp, 101-llQ. 
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origin* of the Samkhya philosophy, or in believing implioitly 
in the exaggerated claims of Eapila as the Fouhder of a new 
system of philosophy. Lastly, seeing that the S&ifakhya of the 
Eatha and Sveta^vatara Upanishads affords a close similarity 
to the Samkhya of the Bhagavadgita and the Epic generally, 
Oldenberg—while on the one hand he is not ready to regard the 
“ Epic Samkhya ” as belonging yet to the formative, pre-classi- 
cal stage (because the Epic invariably speaks of the Samkhya 
as well as the Yoga as two systems of longstanding, samtam )— 
he nevertheless goes so far as to regard the Epic form of the 
system as one self-consistent line of development taken by the 
“ original ” Saihkhya, just as its classical form with its pro¬ 
nounced dualism and its negation of the Absolute may very well 
have been another independent line of development. It would 
seem that Oldenberg, accordingly, is not prepared to regard the 
Epic Samkhya as the hybrid hotchpotch that Hopkins makes 
it out to be. 

(iv)—^The fourth and the last view that deserves a mention in a 
discussion of the problem of the origins of the Samkhya is that 
of J. Dahlmann, who wr^te in quick succession half a dozen 
books more or less dealing with the subject: viz.. Das Maha- 
bharata als Epos and Bechtsbuch (1895), NirvBna, eine Studie 
zur Vorgeschichte des Buddhismus (1896), Buddha, ein Oultur- 
bild des Ostens (1898), Genesis des MahabhBrata (1899), 
Der Idealismus der indischen Eeligionsphilosophie (1901), and 
Die Sarhkhya-Philosophie (1902). The last is the most impor¬ 
tant of his works bearing on the subject before us. Dahlmann’s 
general view-point is the direct contrary of that of Garbe. Ac-, 
cording to Garbe the original Samkhya was dualistic, the 
Samkhya of the Upanishads and of the Mahabharata being a 
conscious later “ distortion. ” According to Dahlmann the 

* Aociording to Garbe, the Upanishadio philosophy was of Eshatriya 
ori^c and so opposed to Brahmanism. And now it would seem that the 
SSihkhya philosophy which is opposed to the earlier Upanishadio philoso¬ 
phy is also to be credited to Eshatriya (non-Brahmanio) origin I For our 
criticism of the view see p. 137 and p, 376 above. 
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original Samkhya is the “ triune-unity ” of Katha ahd SvetiS- 
vatara as well as of the Bhagavadglts and the other philosophi¬ 
cal sections* of the Epic. It is the dualistio Samkhya which is 
a later modification, the philosophical motive of which Dahl- 
mann tries to explain. Dahlmann takes what is styled as the 
“ synthetic” view of the genesis of the Mahabharata as opposed 
to the “ analytic ” view of scholars like Holtzmann, Hopkins, 
andWinternitz, who regard the Great Epic as a conglomerate 
of successive and chronologically disparate additions and inter¬ 
polations hailing from more than one hand and more than one 
literary circle, as is proved by a systematic inventory of the 
divergent lexical, grammatical, metrical, juridical, ethical, 
technical, sectarian and religio-philosophical material that is 
afforded to the full by the different portions of the Epic. The 
usual dates assigned by these scholars to different parts of the 
poem range from B. 0. 200 to A. D. 200. Dahlmann totally 
contests the validity of this analytical, “inventorizing” method, 
and xirges that the apparently inconsistent and contradictory 
parts of the Epic can be easily unified and harmonised in a 
“ higher synidiesis. ” Dahlmann conceives of the whole Epic as 
the product of one person of towering genius actuated by a 
single self-consistent motive and teaching a uniform ethical and 
philosophical view.* Dahlmann places the Epic in its present 
form in the pre-Buddhistio period (B. C. 700), and has little diffi¬ 
culty in proving that the Sftmkhya (which is the dominant phi¬ 
losophy of the Mah&bhSrata) has considerably influenced the 
formation of the philosophical view-point of Buddhism. From 
the Upanishads, through the “ original ” Samkhya of the later 
Upanishads and the Mahabharata, on to Buddhism on the one 
hand and the ” dassical ” Samkhya on the oiber, the line of 
thought^volution as set forth by Dahlmann may be briefly 
summarised as follows. The central impulse of the Upanishads 
was a search for freedom from the ills of life and the bonds of 
harman and smhsani; and the very eagerness of the quest im- 

” It is onneoenarjr to disouss here the proa and ooaa of this view, 
aa it ia going to engage na in the next Volume of this History, 
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plied the exoruoiating reality of the chains which the XJpa* 
nishadic knowledge of the Atman or&e Absolute was expected 
to snap asunder. But even after the realisation of tiie " Thou*' 
as “ That ''—of the Atman as Brahman—«o long as the world 
(and consequently the cosmogenic activity of the Absolute) was 
conceived as really existent — and the majority oftheUpani* 
shads do not subscribe to the doctrine of the world as illusion— 
the so-called salvation cannot be regarded as very satisfactory. 
Here then was a problem the solution of which was attempted 
along at least three parallel lines. One of these, and probably 
the latest, was that of the “ classical ” Vedftnta with its theory 
of the Mays or illusion, which attempted to out the Qordian 
knot by roundly denying the real existence of the bondage alto¬ 
gether. The earliest of the three was however the line followed 
by &e “ original ” Sftthkhya as set forth by the SvetS^vataraand 
the BhagavadgltS (which are chronologically also most proxi¬ 
mate). This is the doctrine of the “ Triune-unity” according to 
which the highest Absolute or Brahman sends forth two paral¬ 
lel and eternal' manifestations coiMisiing of the World-soul 
(at Hiranyagarbha=* Qualified or “Lower” Efrahman) and the 
Matter (»Prakriti or PradhSna), which are diametrically oppo¬ 
sed to each other in qualities and functions. Bondage ensues 
from the World-soul’s failure to realise his true nature which is 
of one essence with the Absolute and altogether detached from 
and independent of the Prakriti. All activity (including that 
of knowledge) was believed to be due to Prakriti, the World- 
soul or the Purusha being merely the “ unconcerned Seer,” 
whatever that may mean. This gave rise to a further difficulty. 
If the Purusha neither does nor knows anything, there Can be 
no real bondage of him, and consequently no freedom from 
bondage. must properly be conceived as belonging to the 
Pxabqriti* It is this inherent difficulty of the “original” 
Sbhkhj^ systmn which, in the opinion of Dahlmann, wan 
sought to be remedied on the one hand by the “classical”^ 
SSmkhya which did away with the World-soul and the Abso- 
* C^. SSthkbjrakSrikS 62, where exaody this pceltioa ii odVasateA 
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lute and postulated in their (M;ead a multiplicity of individual 
KOuls (pnrusbabahutva), which was vaguely hinted even in the 
“Ajsmantra" of Svetstvatara iv. 5; and on the other hand by Bud¬ 
dhism which assigned only a phenomenal reality to the Atman, 
In the “classical” S&mkhya, there was real bondage of the 
individual soul so long as he remained,through non-discrimina¬ 
tion (aviveka), associated with his psychic and transmigrating 
apparatus in the form of- the Lihgatarlra or the subtle body. 
After the rise of discriminating knowledge (through Yoga and 
other means) the individual soul became free or Eevala, there 
being an infinite number of such (Eevala) spirits of whose 
nature and function we can have nothing but the vaguest 
and most negative knowledge: for aught we know, they may 
as well not exist. Since then bondage, the Buddhists on the 
other side argued, belonged in any case to the phenomenal 
Atman, what can be the good of assuming the existence of an 
eternal noumenal Self and then of asserting that his real 
nature as such was beyond the power of words? If there 
be any logical difficulty in postulating a mere phenomenon 
without its proper noumenal back-ground, why not leave 
the question to take care of itself* (as an avy&krita or unex¬ 
plained one) and concentrate effort on the social, ethical, and 
Yogic side of the problem ? Yogio discipline was the sine qua 
non of salvation in Buddhism no less than in Ved&nta, as well 
as in the “ original” and the “ classical ” Sftmkhya. Yoga as a 
system of practical discipline, says Dahlmann, was prior to all 
these schools of philosophy, and its essential teaching has not 
undergone any change. The Upanishadic and the Epic S&ih- 
khya came nearest to the Yoga (particularly in its belief in the 
Supreme Self or Isvara), and hence the Bhagavadglts could say 
that the S&mkhya and the Yoga constituted but one system. The 
"olaseioal” S&thkhya with its denial of the Absolute was a deli¬ 
berate modification of the “ original ” S&mkhya, and then the 

* Or b^eve in the oonditionsl truth of both the altemstlTes of the 
ptoUem, u did J sinism, and philosophera like Safijaya B»lat^Upi|tta who 
pavedths way iof JainiaB. f* * > 
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Sariikhys and the 7oya parted company. But it is a travesty of 
facts to say that the Yoga is merely the S&ihkhya with the 
Lord superadded: rather the “ classical ” S&ihkhya is the “ ori¬ 
ginal ” Sftmkhya with the Absolute (and the World-soul) 
abstracted. Such is the main line of argumentation adopted 
by Dahlmann, whose writings are full of references to appro¬ 
priate Upanishadic, Epic and Buddhistic sources. 

34.—€bitI0I8M of these Views,—As to Garbe’s view, 
while it may be conceded to him that the earliest occurrence of 
the word Eapila, and in close juxta-position with it the name 
Ssihkhya, is properly regarded as confirmation of the traditional 
ascription of the foundation of the SSihkhya system of philoso¬ 
phy to the seer Eapila, it is too much to assume that the system 
of thought as unfolded in that same source—the ^vetfttvatara— 
is not the original SSmkhya but a contamination of it, the true 
features of the original Saihkhya being preserved for us by the 
relatively very late SSmkhya-kSrikS. Further, it has been 
pointed out not only by European scholars but even by Indian 
commentators like Sankara, BSmanuja and others* that the 
SSthkhya of the ESrikis, so far from being a closely-knit system, 
contains many inherent contradictions. One such has been 
already referred to (p. 422 above). It seems also evident that the 
original S&ihkhya, like the Upanishads in general, had an idea¬ 
listic trend in it; for, it is on such an assumption alone that 
we can adequately account for the presence of categories like Bud- 
dhi and Ahamkftra in what purports to be an account of world- 
evolution in accordance with the Sftmkhya. Again, the Sftrii- 
khyas explain the initial starting of the process of cosmogenesis 
by the Frakriti’s being “ seen ” by the Purusha, on the analogy 
of the flowing of the milk from the udder of the cow at the mere 
sight of the calf. This doctrine necessarily implies that the 
exact line of evolution taken by the Frakriti will depend upon 
the nature of the “ ^mpathetic current “ established between 
the Frakdti and the Furusha: it may have a dominance of the 
quali%j[tf “ Sattva in one case, of ” Rajas " in another, and of 

* Compare the BrahmasUtra-bbSehya on IB U. l<b 
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** Wmum ” in th« tiiird. This metme that then can be as many 
itfftes of evolution as many worlds as there are Furuebas 
iassoming the Furushas to be many); or if the world of sense is 
«e sanw always, we must negate the doctrine of the multipli- 
uity of Furushas* An “ idealistic ’’ system believing also in a 
asuMiplioity of subjects is perforce compelled to postulate the 
acifllenoe of a Supreme Being that can oo>ordlnate and control 
i^ m all. This is the case in the Upanishadic SSmkhya which, 
Ihate is no valid reason to doubt, was the original form of the 
-flUriikhya. If this is granted, then the “ Hpic ’’ S&thkhya comes 
naturally in a line with the Upanishadic S&mkhya, and will 
have to be assigned a chronologically accordant position. 
iiD—'Next, as to the view of Jacobi, to admit a pre^lassical fmrm 
wf the Sftmkbya agreeing with the classical form in being dualis* 
tto and sdheistio, and yet differing from it in quite a number of 
aiaantial ps^oulars, and furthermore, to regard the form of the 
SMkndKbyaus preserved by the Katha and the Svet^vatara as a 
third “ perverted ” form^all hailing from the Fre-Buddhistio 
IMriod-w ap{)eare at first sight to be a needless multiplication of 
entitles.! If the “pre-classical” Samkhya, according to Jacobi, 
was not a purely “ rational ” system, but was wont to quote 
Scriptures in support, this is likely to have happened with a 
theistio system of S&rhkhya as revealed in the Svet&svatara, 
rather than with an atheistic system. The Upanishads do in¬ 
clude within their pale, and put their own stamp upon, a number 
of thoughts and dogmas that bad originated outside BrShma- 
pism; but except in the solitary instance of the pre-classioal 
Sftihkhya alleged by Jacobi, the Upanishadic transformation 
has-rarely been so violent as to change an original dualism and' 
atheism into a downright monism and theism. 

* W(B tsACn from independent soane also that the original SSthkbyas 
believed in the existence of a separate PradhSna for each Pumsha. 

t It is 1^0 to be noted that srbile Jaeobi vKua the inflnsnee of the 
flMdthxa .fit biiUdlM up Bsddhistio metaphysioiCiha is led in the oonsse ef 
his WSMmat ySMmMbnift to assart that the BuddhistiO'“aMittW 
t h s e sr of Abe negation of-the soul was indebted to the pre->SSdiidiy| sen- 
oeption of the soul as a ''Psy<die.** 

64 [History of Indian Phtlosi^hir: Vol, 6 
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(iii)—We are inolined to agree, on the whole, with Oldeti* 
berg who traces the beginnings of the Ssmkhya in the Katha 
and the Svet9.dvatara Upanishads. It is oonoeivable that an 
original theistic system, possessing a sanction in the Scrip¬ 
tures, may, through the logical carrying out of certain innate 
tendencies, develop into a dualistic system of thought which the 
followers of the Scriptures may think it worth their while to 
denounce as non-scriptural and heterodox; but the reverse pro¬ 
cess by which an original heretic system comes to be admitted 
and preached through the Scriptures (with certain modifications 
it is true, but yet parading under the same old name) is quite 
abnormal, and can be admitted as historical only under the 
stress of peculiar circumstances which there are no valid 
grounds to postulate.-r-Having argued for an Upanishadio 
origin of the Sariikhya, Oldenberg is consistent enough in up¬ 
holding, with several reservations if is true, Dahlmann’s view 
of the organic and self-consistent character of the apparently 
divergent philosophical speculations in the Epic, which how¬ 
ever, herein differing from Dahlmann, he assigns to the post- 
Buddhistic period. 

(iv)—Dahlmann’s view has had the great misfortune of being 
dismissed with scant courtesy by most European scholars; and 
it has of course to be admitted that his extreme view as to the 
authorship of the Q-reat Epic which, just in its present form, he 
regarded, in faithful adherence to Indian tradition, as the in¬ 
spired work of one man of towering genius, has created a preju¬ 
dice against his line of argumentation, which is quite undeserved. 
Some of the additions and interpolations in the present form of 
the Mah&bh&rata are so very obvious that it would be absurd to 
refuse to recognise them as such.* In fact such a recognition 
would not have vitally affected Dahlmann’s conclusion. The 

* Many of these indeed oan be got rid of by a systematio ooilation of 
the Mis. of the Epio, with a view to arrive at a reliable text. None of the 
existing editions of the Epio attempts this. The Bhandarkar Institute 
is now engaged on this task, and has alnady reached some valuable 
donolusioni. 
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main point that Dahlmann sought to make out was that, with 
the obvious interpolations ignored or excepted, the hulk of the 
Epic, including most of its episodes and didactic excursions, was 
pervaded by the single self-conscious purpose of making the poem 
the living vehicle of moral political and philosophical instruction. 
As such, the genuine parts of the Epic set forth a synthetic and 
self-consistent but broad-bottomed religio-philosophical view¬ 
point, of which the Bhagavadgltft affords us the readiest and 
most representative illustration. And we feel no hesitation in 
assigning the BhagavadglU and the bulk of the “ genuine ” 
portions of the Mah£bharata to the pre-Buddhistic period. This 
point will be further amplified in the next Chapter. 

35. Evolution of the Conception of Purusha.— 
This is perhaps the most fitting place for discussing the origin 
and evolution of the conception of Purusha, which forms tiiie 
corner stone of Sftmkhya philosophy. The usual etymologies 
given for the word are *: asyam puri iete, fasmSt purushah, refer¬ 
ring to the eleven-gated citadel (Katha II. ii. 1) in the form of 
the human body wherein the Purusha is lodged; or t, pUrvo’smSt 
aarvasmSt, aarmn papmam aushat, tasmat purushah (i. e., being 
prior to everything else in the creation, he burns away all sine). 
These etymologies do not inform us as to the original meaning 
of the term, which is more clearly brought out by certain ritua¬ 
listic and other statements made about him in the Brahmapas 
like Satapatha vi. 2. 2. 9 ( seventeen is the Purusha, as consist' 
ing of 10 Pr£nas, 4 limbs—the hands and the feet—the trunk the 
15th, the {joints like ] neck the 16th, and the head the 17th); Aita- 
reya ii. 14 (quintuple is the Purusha as constituted from out of 
hair, skin, flesh (variant, brain, Gopatha, Later half, vi. 6.8) bone 
and marrow (variant, muscle, T. B. i. 5.9.7); TSndya xxiii. 14. 5 
(Purusha is twenty, for there are ten fingers to the hands and 
ten to the feet); or Tait. Sam. vi. 4. 5. 7 (three amongst the beasts 
grasp by tiie hand (hasta), namely, man (purusha), elephant and 

* l^atapatha xiii. 6 . t.1, and elsewhere. 

tBFih^LAl. 
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monkey). This clearly shows that Purusha originally denoted 
the fauman being with his peculiar bodily straotuMi* andmhMqpt 
htner or “spiritual’’ entity indwelling thewin, as the fissl ei^iao» 
logy given to the word would seem to im^y. A.nd as bssalh 
whieh is the sign of life appeared to fill ihe whole htmiaii' ho^ 
and be even oo>terminus wiih it, that (as PrBpat «Kd the Whst 
were' unongst the earliest entities to be identifled wHhiibs 
Purusha (of. Satapaiha xlii. 6. 2.1). Subsequent!^, when pew 
senality was believed to endure longer than the duseMon ol ene 
Hfe and was even supposed to be subject to tnmsmigniltbn, flhe 
Purusha was endowed with a subtle corporeal appanage of tie 
sise of the thumb (Eatha 11. i. IMS, n. iii. 17. ^ ill. fSl 
V.8), from which he was never conceived of as havinga-sepantsd 
esistenoe. Purusha, in other 'words, seems to have been regard¬ 
ed as an organic welding together of the Atman and the sohils 
body or lihgasarlra,t ihat is to say, an indepenchat and ssld 
subshdsMit entity. It was on ihis very aooouni that the tsm 
Purusha was preferred by the Sftmkhyas to designate the iadividSf 
al soul who, according to that i^ilosophy, had no real and impli* 
oit reference to the body, as was the case with the term Atman . 
Further, following the “ bandhutft ’’ philosophy in- the Btlh> 
manas, corresponding to the Purusha in ihe mioreoow a , the idea 
of a World-soul or yir&f^i^sha in the macrocosm came to W 
very early formulated, the individual existences in the world 
being looked upon as issuing frcun the dismwnhesed’ limbaof 
that Purusha in the act of primordial sacrifioial immolatioiat 
Mundaka II. i. 4 and Ohh&ndogya v. 18 bring, out the same 
idea only divested of its ritualistic assooiationa while Brih. 

* In the First and Second Oironps ol on UiMMililMdie teste thlsia 
almost Uie esoluslve sense in edUdi tbo term is used. 

t This is sometimes figured forth a« oonsMtotiiff the s i ot ee a ksUa «e 
digits of the Purusha, as in the CbhSndogya vi. 7.Feeina vi, and other 
analogous passages. 

t Cf. the Furusha-sUkta, Rigveda x. 90, as well as the oonoeptlon ol the 
Fimuha as a sacriflos in ChhSn. lit. 10.1. We may compare SlR> tlla JUtS 
cosmography which oonoeived the unirersc as aatorally oonatitaUaga 
giant human figure. 
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Mid EMiflh.* iv. 1 fLare bwed upon tin bmo* ide» wiib iihis 
difftcanca tviioNW tib* eariier passages equated ttia oosn^e 

riaasents such as fire, sun, eto. witii the head, eye, and otiur 
mMuheia a£ tiia: YiAH^uiudia, the later paesages turned each 
** member ” into a “ Fuxusha," and atte m p t e d to rise to the 
higher and more inward oono^tion * of the soul or the Atman 
dwdling withia ali theses “Purushaa ** and controlling them all 
Ukethft “dintetytmin** in B|ilu UL 7. Gompaie also Bcih. ii- 5. 
This transition from the category of Purusha to that of Atman 
is definitely effected in ttie later texts of Group Three, the 
Atman being there designated as the “ Upanishadlo ” Purusha 
( B^ad. iii. 9. 26 ) or the “immortal Purusha oonttituted of 
light, which is within the sun,” and the equally “ immortal 
Purusha-in^e*eye constititted of light, which dwells within 
the body “—^both being alike declared to be “ no other than this 
immortal Atman or Brahman which is all this (Brih, ii. 5.1 ff.).’’ 
— In this connection it will have been noticed of course 
that the conception of the Purusha involved no necessary 
referenoe to a body or anything external to it, because that some* 
tiling external already constituted an organic part of the concep* 
tion.t As a consequence the same iprade of reality had to be 
assigned, to the external world as the Purusha claimed for him¬ 
self, a third entity in the form of the Absolute being inevitably 
invoked to secure a unity to the reality bifiuscated into Purusha 
and Prakriti On the other hand, tixe conception of the Atman— 
while it logically implies a refocenoe to the encasonent within 
which it abides—equally logically emphasises the noit-material 
or spiriiu^ nature of the Atman. Atman has a reality whioh 
is not on npar with that of tiie world without—nay, the world 
without nu^ turn out to be no reality at all, but a mere illu¬ 
sion.; although by thus endeavouring to destroy the very abode 
within which the Atman dwells, we come very near annihilat¬ 
ing thc^tman itself. The history of the YedSntio “ M&y&vSda* 

* Of. “ EteshBm FarnabSnSdi karlB,” or “ Uttamah Punuhab.” 
fTUralbflweaa seaoant fi>r<ln**lksbS 9 a'’ orseebig of the Pnnnriia, 
^ob «f oonrM maat ba a aapra-sansuoas act, and wbiob is declared |o bf 
aaoesiary t|ftart tbe ooamip evolution. 
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and the Buddhietie “ Nairfttm 7 ava.da ” will amply bear out 
this statement. It will thus be seen that Purusha does not 
necessarily lead to dualism any more than Atman to monism. 
It can more cogently be even said that Purusha initially 
implies the transcendence of the opposition of matter to spirit 
in a triune-unity, just as it can be plausibly argued that the 
process of abstraction started by the conception of the Atman can 
have no half-way resting-house short of downright aoosmism 
and nihilism. 

36. Examination op Jacobi’s Theory conoernino 
THE “Origin op the Soul-Doctrine. ’’-—In his contribution 
to the lAcht des Ostens (pp. 142-166 ) and in his Enlwtcklufig 
der Gottesidee bet der Indern already referred to, Jacobi has put 
forward a theory as to the origin of the doctrine of the immorta¬ 
lity of the soul considered as a “ monad, ’’ i. e. to say, as a 
simple and therefore eternal, immaterial substance, which de¬ 
serves to be examined at this stage, as it has led him into con¬ 
clusions somewhat at variance with our statements in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph. In primitive speculation the soul’s post¬ 
mortem existence is generally conceived as a somewhat shadowy 
replica of his existence during life. Hence the need of the 
iraddha and other obsequies. Hence too the doctrine of the sub¬ 
tle and transmigratory body known as the lingaianra, popular¬ 
ly believed to be of the measure of the thumb. The conception of 
the soul as a permanent and immaterial substance bereft of all 
physiological and psychological apparatus and endowed with a 
personalistic immortality was not definitely reached in the 
Yedic and the BrShmanic period, and, according to Jacobi, not 
even in the period of the earlier Upanisbads, by which, follow¬ 
ing Deussen’s scheme, he understands the BrihadSranyaka, 
the ChhSndogya, the Taittirlya, the Aitareya, and the Eaushli»ki 
Upanisbads.^ And as a consequence of this, we are told, these texts 
have not clearly formulated the distinction between matter and 
spirit, non-sentiency and sentienoy. It is only the next grbuj^ 

* To denote the earlier oonoeptfon of the soni Jacobi proposes the’Xtso 
of the term “ Psyche.” 
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of Upanishads — the Ka^ha, Isa, Syet&svatara and Mundaka — 
where, with the formulation of the above distinction, there is 
enunciated also the doctrine of the personal immortality of the 
soul — both these dogmas ( along, presumably, with that of 
the infinite number and atomic size of the soul) having been 
initiated, in the opinion of Jacobi, in that probably non- 
Brahmanlc circle of thought which gave rise to Ssinkbya 
and Jainism, which, both of them, are imbued with these impor¬ 
tant doctrines. In proof of the assertion that the distinction 
between matter and consciousness is unknown to the ear¬ 
liest Upanishads, Jacobi points out that the words chetam, 
chetam, chaitanya, chit, chetas, buddhi, etc. are unknown to them 
and occur for the first time in the second (Early Poetic) group 
of Upanishads, And that this is not a mere accident follows 
also from the circumstance that it is just these Upanishads 
that are full of certain current technical terms of philosophy 
like avyakta, ahamkdra, haraxta, karaya, karya, dravya, 
nivritti, pariyarm, prakriti, pratyaya, pramada, moksha, iakti, sar- 
vaga, satvajfia, mkskma, helu, etc. and the verbs ud + bhu, chint, 
m + yam, pari -rvam.vy-^ aHj, and vy + dp. —To take the objective 
part of the argument first, it needs scarcely to be proved that 
the words chitta, chitti, chetand, and their cognates are familiar 
enough to the Vedas and Br&hmanas in the sense of knowledge 
and consciousness.* When the Taittirlya Upanishad, further¬ 
more, speaks (ii. 6) of the division of the universe into Sat and 
Tyat...Vijfiana and AvijnSna, it seems to us evident that the 
text implies this very distinction between chetam and achetam. 
The Vijfianaghana (Brih. ii. 4. 13) and VijSSnamaya (as used 
several times in the B^ih. and the Taitt. Upanishads) appear 
also to mean the same as chidghana or chinmaya, inasmuch as 
vijiana or knowledge without chaitanya or consciousness is 
hardly oonceivable.t We do not think therefore that it has been 

* To prove that the diatinotion beWeen the oonsoioua and unoonsoioua 
was already made and familiar it is enough perhaps to refer here to the 
most explicit statement in the Ait. Arap. ii.'8. 

t This is partly conceded by Jacobi (EntwiCklung p. 15) who regards 
Bfib. ii. 4 as taking the first deoisive step in separating matter from spirit. 
But it is neither the first nor a solitary occurrence. The dream-specula- 
tiong In the Upanishads in fact must bare exercised considerable ii^uenoe 
In the formulation of the distinction in qaestion. 
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RuoceBfifuU^ proved ihat «o philoBO|)biM% ey^nfed-adMct m 
the B^hadirapTAlEa {ot Ibe dihSndogsw) had jratlio reatdi ttie 
notion of a clear distinction between matter and spirit,* seeing 
that Jacobi credits even Hie very crude animistic conception ttf 
the Jlva as believed in by the Jainas as having already achlev* 
ed the distinction in question. And as to the probative force of 
the study of the mere vocabulary, it is perhaps worth noting 
that so important a word as ananda occurs only once or twice 
incidently in the very late “Bhuman" doctrine of GhhSndogya 
(vii. 10.1 and vii. 25.2), but nowhere «lse in any vital relation 
to the Absolute in the rest of that Upanishad. Such a negative 
datum will hardly permit the building of any thsoretieal super* 
structure upon it. In the next pla«e,«8 ragacds the dofotcine 
Hie immortality of the e(ml, we fail to see wfaat else dt oan be if 
not such a doctrine which is implied in texts like Ohh&ndogya 
iii. 14, where S&ndilya identifies the atomic Atman within idle 
heart with the infinite Atman in the Universe; or Ohhandogya 
V. 10 (and B?ih. vi 2,15) where the souls taking to the Devayftna 
path are said to attain Brahman; or the famous “ Tat tvam asi’* 
passages in Chhan. vi. 8*16; or the jpassage in (%hSn. viii. 1, 
viii. 3, viii. 12, etc. where, after an -ei^plicit reference to the 
finite character of eventhe joys of heavenacqukedbyjnezitoziQUs 
deeds, the true Atman is declared to be beyond Ijght and dark* 
ness, age and deatb.and gxief,«tc., when he-^<a6SUffling bis teal 
noumenal form—becomes one with theilighest fiiisQlute. 
are the B^badSzany aka texts less ooavdncing. for inst* 

anoe, in the famous dialogue between l^ifia(valk 3 m and.MaitreyI 
( Brih. ii. 4, iv. 5 ) Atman, the great Being, infinite'and bound* 
less, or the Atman in its entirety, with nothing^foat can be said 
to be more inward or more outward to itsdlf, and consisting of 
a mere mass of intelligence, is declared to come to an end with 
the end of the Bhutas or physical and phySldlogiocd constituents 
of the body, it does not follow that Ysjfiav^lkya really 

* That the " Sat*' cosmologr in ObhSo., vi. Sff. does not prove Jaoebi'e 
oonteotiaa iealready sbevcn by OldsDbecK.is his Baser abovo refened tsi 
NOOW, 1917, Heft 2, pp. 248f, See also 128 helmr. 
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wants thereby to deny even the very noumenal existence of the 
£tman.* Words which belong to the region of dualism may 
fail to describe what is in itself beyond dualism; but that some* 
thing beyond is not therefore to be absolutely negated. Other 
texts like itM., ii. 5.7 £f. expressly declare the A.tmah within as 
being immortal and as one with the Brahman, in contrast with 
everything else which is declared (iii, 4) to be transient or arta. 
Compare also iv. 2. 4, iv. 4. 7, iv. 4, 22, etc. Finally as to personal 
immortality expressed in the formula muklavapi ahambhavdh and 
its corollary in the form of the doctrine of Atma-bahutva or on 
infinite number of souls (usually of an atomic size), a clear for* 
mulation of such a doctrine in all its essential aspects is not to 
be found even in the Katha and the Mundaka, and to some ex¬ 
tent in the Svetatvatara Upanishads. We may conclude there¬ 
fore that Jacobi’s contention that during the period intervening 
between the earliest and the middle group of Upanishadic texts 
there was evolved a new and important theory of the soul—pre¬ 
sumably outside the pale of Brahmanism—which had such a 
decisive infiuence in the origin and evolution of S&mkhya, 
Yoga, Buddhism, Jainism, and later VedSnta is, as far as we 
can see, unproven. 

57. Ultimate Vedantio Position of the Upani- 

SHADS : (1) YaJNAVALKYA’s DOOTRINE OF THE ATMAN.— 
In,the preceding paragraphs of this Chapter we have made it 
abundantly clear that the Upanishadic texts do not all teach 
one and the same philosophical doctrine, but that there has been 
a steady evolution therein which we can still trace from one 
Group of Upanishadic texts to another. It however behoves ua 
in this place to consider what may be regarded as the most ad¬ 
vanced teaching of the Upanishads on the three ultimate ques¬ 
tions of Philosophy, neunely, ihe relation between Man and Chid, 
between Gk)d and the World, and between Man and the World. 
The first of these questions is best tackled by a consideration of 

* The Juioe of the indiyiduel flower (OhhSndogya ri. 9), even thou^ 
wanting any oonsoioosnosa of its distinct individnal etistenoe, is not ntter- 
ly annihilated. For, then there would be no honey at alb 

55 [History of Indian Philosophy :Vol. S] 
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Y&jRavalkya's teaching concerning the Self. In his criticism 
of the earlier philosophers in B^ihad, iv. 1 Ysjhayalkya argues 
that Che Atman is the metaphysical back-ground and support of 
tile entire outer and inner world. In Brihad. iv. i the Atman is 
declared to be tiie spring of all actions and functions. In his 
discussion with Maitreyl Y&jfiavalkya proves that the Atman 
is and should be the final end and goal of all efforts and aspira* 
tions. In Brih. iv. 3 Atman is stated to be the unfailing and 
self-illuminating light (physical and intellectual), as also the 
source of all sensuous and supra-sensuous* knowledge. In 
iv. 3. 33 and iv. 4 the Atman is asserted to be the source of in¬ 
finite and transcendent joy unto itself. In the oft-repeated 
formula— Yctira M dvaitam iva bhavatieiio. —^the epistemologi¬ 
cal doctrine as to the Atman being for ever the subject or the 
ground of the possibility of knowledge, and never the object 
of knowledge, is emphasised, whereas the sister formula —sa 
eaka "neti nety” airm etc.— brings out the purely negative 
but withal real and immortal aspect of the Atman. In the 
great Symposium in Brih. iii, Yfijfiavalkya comes down from 
bis higher metaidiysioal altitude, and in almost a deistio vein 
endows the Atman (iii 6,7, 8) with the character of the omni¬ 
potent Lord that indwells and controls all cosmic operations, and 
even dispenses rewards and punishments.—-The outermost point 
of Y&jnavalkya’s philosophy is reached, first, in his teaching 
that the (phenomenal) Atman (Psyche) issues from the pheno¬ 
menal mainfold and is lost therein at the time of “departure,” so 
that no speoifio oonsoiousness of any kind remains behind — a 
teaching which proved a hard nut for Maitreyl; secondly, in 
the instruction conveyed to ArtabhSga (iii. %), which apparently 
suffers no direct assertion of any kind being made about the 
Atman as such, but permits only an allusion to the phenomenal 
bonds of kartmn which seem to entangle the Atman wKhin 
themselves and from out of which, presumably, a way of escape 
exists: and finally, in those enigmatic stanzas with which the 
eoxtain drops on tiie tragic happenings at Janaka's court, stanzas 

■ * That is, ** objeotlen ” knotriedge, beoauae na hi vijifOtur vijmkr 
viparilopo vidyat 0 » 
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wMoh probably no one undensiiood or dared to question anything 
aboui The point whioh Ysjfiaralkya desires to make in them 
appears to us as follows: a tree with trunk cut off grows againi 
because Ihe roots of it are intact Bemove the roots altogether 
and there is an end to the life of the tree as tree. In the 
same way the Atman, with the dissolution of one body, 
fakes to another because, in spite of the dissolution of the 
material body, the Atman leaves behind a subtle potency in 
the form of his karman and the vSsanos (latent impressions) 
which possess the power to produce a new body, just as seeds 
have the power to produce the tree. Hence life upon death in 
continuous Succession. Once however the roots are all uprooted 
life and phenomenal existence both oome to an end: m pretya 
aoAijM 'alt. The Atman—as being already an existential 
reality—cannot be born again and cannot therefore die. It is 
beyond the reach of time and phenomena, being a mere mass 
of consciousness and bliss. So interpreted Y^ljfiavalkya’s ul-. 
timate doctrine turns out to be a consistent Negativism and Ab* 
soluiism in regard to which ‘ silence is eloquence. * There is of 
course open a mystic way of approach and realisation, requiring, 
specific preparedness and discipline, for which see below. The 
position of Buddhism, at any rate as interpreted by one set of its 
followers, did not materially differ from this. 

38. Ultimate vedantio Position of the Upahi- 
SHADS: (2) Abu^I’S Dootbine OF THE WOBLD.— The second 
of our three philosophical problems is mainly a cosmological 
problem. We have already reviewed the various Upanishadio 
cosmologies. Space however may be found here for a brief 
idiilosophioal discussion of one of the most advanced of them, 
namely, that communicated by Ampi to his son Svetaketu in 
QihSndogya vL The text seems to have attracted the attention 
quite early in India itself. The Sftmkhyas claimed to see there¬ 
in the roots* of their own theory of the three ' Chinas * and of 

* The main differenoa of ooarao U that whereas the three guoas are the 
eo<«xistent aspects of the SSihkhxa PradhSna, here their prototypes form 
a causal sequence. 
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the “ ParinSmav&da ’’ or the doctrine of evolution, starting from 
a material, i. e. non-sentlent, First Principle designated as to the 
Sat or Being in the Upanishadic passage in question. To the 
obvious objection that this Sat was credited in the particular 
text with the sentient activity of ikshava or reflection, the 
Sftihkbyas replied by arguing that, inasmuch as the same sen* 
tient activity was also predicated of Tejas, Ap and Anna, which 
are obviously physical elements, the word iJcshaija has to be 
understood in the whole context as being used in a gauva or 
flg^ative sense. Jacobi (who seems to have recently developed 
somewhat of a partiality for the S&mkhya interpretation of cer¬ 
tain Upanishadic texts)* argues just in this same fashion; only, 
where the Indian Purvapakshin was content to plead the plea 
of a secondary use of words, Jacobi, taking the modern histori¬ 
cal standpoint, tries to establish the theory that the Ohh&ndogya 
section before us was written at a time when the distinction 
between matter and spirit was not clearly formulated, and that 
consequently the passage in question appears to be conceived 
more in a ‘ materialistic ' or * rationalistic' spirit. Against 
Jacobi’s rendering of the passage goes of course the clear state¬ 
ment in the text that the * divine' Sat, after having created the 
triad of Light-Water-Fooi, entered within it aa its Send. This 
difficulty has been urged by Oldenberg (NGGW, 1917, Heft *, 
p. 249), as indeed by even the author of the Brahmasfltra (1. i. 
6ff.), together with the improbability of a text having such a 
merely' materialistic ’ beginning ending with the famous even¬ 
tual identification of the ‘ That ’ with the * Thou.’ We believe 
that the text before us, provided we want to take it literally 
and not twist it after the fashion of a commentator, preachm a 
monistic doctrine in conjunction with the doctrine of the ’ reali¬ 
ty ’ of the creation and the theory of ParivStna or evolution. 
And as these different doctrines can be brought into an organic 
combination only according to what is known as the “ ^ddhft- 

* Compare Kuhn Festschrift, p. 36, where, against the concurrent testi¬ 
mony of all Indian commentators, he understand) the sUtra Jamnadgaaya 
yatdfy as putting forth the SSihkhya PradhSna. Op, Entwieklung, pp, lift ■ 
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dvaito ” interpretation (divested of course of its sectarian ex- 
orescenoes), which endows the original Sentient First Principle 
r— without violating its unitary character — with the real Sakti 
or potence from which the world springs forth in an evolution¬ 
ary sequence, we have to concede the palm of superiority to that 
interpretation here, just as in some of the Y&j!iavalkya passages 
we have had to acknowledge the priority of the “ MsySvada ” 
interpretation, or in the Svetatvatara text ihat of the “ Vi^ishta* 
dvaita '* rendering. Of course all these are as yet mere tenden¬ 
cies that show themselves here, and it is only when particular 
aspects of the teaching were more emphasised by one set of 
thinkers than another that they became nurtured along specific 
directions at some later stage of speculation, 

3d. Ultimate Vedantio Position op the Upani- 
SHADS : (3) The Epistemological Doctrine op the Kena 
AND Other Texts. —^The problem of the relation between Man 
and Man and between Man and the World is partly an ethical 
question and partly an epistemological question. The former 
we have already discussed at sufficient length in section iv. of 
ihis Chapter and elsewhere. The actual Upanishadio data bear¬ 
ing on Ethics are of course not very copious; but they are suffi¬ 
cient and varied to disabuse one of the notion that the Upani- 
shadio philosophy, as being merely a system of pantheism, can 
leave no scope for moral conduct as such. — As to the Upani¬ 
shadio theory of knowledge, a few generalisations may here be 
permitted. (1) The ordinary knowledge of sense streams in through 
.the usual gateways of knowledge, whereof the exact modus 
operandi the Upanishads are not anxious to scrutinize beyond 
enunciating the principle that the mind forms the essential back¬ 
ground of sense-perception (Brih i. 5. 3) and that its clearness 
and accuracy depend in some way upon the healthy organic con¬ 
dition of the body ( Chhan. vi 7), to maintain which certain purl- 
fioatory disciplines are prescribed. (2) Each sense-perception and 
each act of the mind reflecting upon the presentations of the sense 
presuppose the existence and the direct awareness of Self that is 
the subject or agent in perception, and that can never be, as such, 
the object of perception, because every such object implies an- 
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other eubjeot at the baok of it The Self or the Atman is the per* 
manent possibility of knowledge and we oan never have a sen* 
suouB knowledge of it, but only the knowledge of direct and 
immediate intuition, which cannot be expressed in the language 
of sense (pratibodhavidUam matam, Nena T. ii. 2). To attempt to 
do it is like standing upon one’s own shoulders, and betrays 
only the fact of your own ignorance of the real nature of the 
Atman. This is clearly expressed time and again by the Eena 
I. ii. 3, and most explicitly by Yajhavalkys (Brih. iv. 3.21-31), 
(3) This intuitiv knowledge is the knowledge of the direct 
supra-sensuous realisation or Ssksh&tk&ra, and it is possible 
to reach it not only furtively in the act of ordinary sense* 
perception, but deliberately and continuously through ecstatic 
vision or Yogio trance, for which special practical prescriptions 
are forthcoming. The mystic visionary may utterly fail to 
translate his experience into the ordinary language of sense or 
dualism; but it is there, a positive something which, in some 
subtle manner, confers an altogether new value upon things 

when, shaking off his mystic trance, he looks upon them with 
the Ordinary eyes of sense. We may go even further. The 
realisation of the Absolute, if and when reached, can leave no 
room in it for even the least shred of one's own limited and 
individual or personalistio experience- The finite may amplify 
its dimensions all round to such an extent that eventually it 
becomes one with the Infinite, and what is more, may not even 
retain any memory or consciousness of its earlier finite status* 
The distinction between Idie subject and the object is transcend¬ 
ed to such an extent that the subject becomes its own object 
and the object its own subject if we needs must persist in 
using our inadequate language of dualism to convey even a 
vague notion of that inexpressible entity. Guroa tu maunaih 
vySkhyUnam. It is thus that knowledge returns upon itself and 
ends in Mysticism. This is tiie phase of thought definitely pre¬ 
sented by &e most advanced of the Upanishadic texts; and as 
will be readily seen, it was somewhat of a risky speculation 
which was ever within sight of Scepticism and Agnosticism, and 
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never at any considerable distance from downright Materialism, 
Atheism and Nihilism. We do not have to wait very long to 
see the stoim burst. 

40.- Summary of Results.— At the end of a somewhat 
long Chapter it is necessary to concentrate attention upon the 
main results that have been achieved. — Having arrived, on the 
basis of certain more or less objective proofs, at a chronological 
grouping of the several tJpanishadio “units" (page 135 above), 
the task that we had set before ourselves in this Chapter was to 
examine the statements fot^nd in these texts concerning the 
main philosophical topics, and to ascertain if these statements 
as sequentially arranged by us gave evidence of any idealogi* 
cal evolution in the manner and matter of the problems treated. 
We have done this in the case of the Upanishadio ideas of 
World-creation ( §§4—8,16); the Psychological and Eschatalo- 
gical reflections from the Upanishads (§§17-21); the Upani¬ 
shadio theories of the Absolute and its relation to the Indivi¬ 
dual (§§ 22-26); and the Upanishadic notions on Ethics(§§ 27-28); 
besides reviewing sequentially the growtlr in the Upanishadio 
conceptions of PrajSpati ( §9), Brahman (§§ 11-12), Atman 
(§§ 13-15), Prftpa (§ 18), and Purusha (§ 36), as also the growth 
of systematic philosophising in the Upanishads by tracing the 
rise therein of Materialism (§ 30), of Yoga and Mysticism (§ 31), 
Bhakti (§ 32), and Samkhya (§ 34). We hope that it will have 
been evident to the attentive reader, who has kept the chronolo¬ 
gical sequence of these sources steadily in view, that there is a 
definite and natural evolution of thought and method as one 
passes on from the earlier texts to the later—logic and chrono¬ 
logy having in fact become one. It is not necessary here 
to repeat the results so far as the sub-sections within each 
of the Four Groups into which we have arranged our texts are 
concerned. But, even at the cost of a little repetition, the broad 
features of these Four Groups ( Brfthmapio, Br&hmano-Upani* 
shadic, Upanishadio, and Neo-Upanishadio) may be here ad^ 
vaniageously indicated. — In Groups One and Two we saw that 
the main interest was oenterd upon Cosmology. This distinotiy 
oooupies a subordinate place in Group Three, where we notioe 
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an idealistic trend of thought making itself felt through atten¬ 
tion being directed, almost for the first time, to a consideration 
of the states of man, and especially the “ dream approach ” 
to the problem of Reality. Further, as between Groups One 
and Two by themselves, the cosmologies—unsystematic as they 
all along are — tend to rid themselves of the earlier ritualistic 
colouring along the path 'of the “Bandhuts.” equations, and 
assume a deeper symbolical and psychological and even in- 
tellectualistic interest. Then as to the assumed apx^ of creation, 
there is a 4hift from the ritualistic PrajSpati to the absolutistic 
Brahman, and evenially, to the idealistic Atman ; just as in the 
matter of the conception of the creative process as such, from 
the cruder common-sense notion of creation out of nothing there 
has been an advance to the notion that creation is a reduction of 
the chaotic to the orderly, or a manifesting of the unmanifest—a 
conception which is, inconsistently enough, placed side by side 
with the conception of the “anupraveta” or the entrance of the 
Creator into his creation, which synchronises with the begin¬ 
nings of Bhakti. It is in Group Three that we are presented 
with some formal definitions of the apx? whereby the First 
Principle comes to be endowed with a living interest in not 
only the origin and the end but the normal carrying on of the 
SaiheSra. In Group Four, with the introduction of the fourth 
or the Turlya state, there is a marked tendency towards Negati¬ 
vism and MSySvada, whereby the problem of Cosmology ceases 
to be a problem any more.—Secondly, in the domain of Psycho¬ 
logy, while in Group One such generalisations on the nature 
and operations of the Soul as are presented by our sources seem 
to follow mainly in the wake of Ritualism — the lucubrations 
centering round Prana rather than Atman—in Group Two we 
discover an increasing emphasis on the conception of the Atman 
to whom a “lihgatarlra" or subtle body is assigned for purposes 
of transmigration. Also Group Two (and more so even. Group 
Three) brings quite prominently to the fore the intelleotualistio 
aspect of ordinary psychic and conative processes, introspection 
and meditation being declared and recommended as the best 
means to the knowledge of the nature and functions of the 
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Atman.—Thirdly, (Groups One and Two ofifor very IMe by w4y 
of Esohatologioal reflections, which seem to crowd in from all 
sides with a bewildering variety in Group Three: the doctrine of 
the Five Fires and Two Paths, of the Paryahka-vidyft and others 
being readily citable as the illustrations. Our texts--even the 
latest—‘appear to hesitate between the doctrines of immediate or 
graded liberation. —* Fourthly, while throughout the period the 
conception of the Absolute as transcendent is ever present before 
the Upanishadio philosopher, its immanence comes to be more 
emphasised perhaps in Group One and transcendence in Group 
Two, where we also meet with the formulation of the distinction 
between the “Higher” and the “Lower” Atman. In Group Three 
the conception tends to become more idealistic and negative 
( nirguna ), the latest texts denying even the possibility of any 
kind of conception at all, either positive or negative. At the 
same time, however, there is present a side-track which ushers in 
a positive (saguna) conception of it, paving eventually the way 
for Theism.—Fifthly, for the realisation of the Absolute there 
are symbols of it mentioned, those in the earlier Groups 
being mainly ritualistic, those in the later being frequently 
negative, and—even when positive — being in so many words, 
declared to be inadequate and at best only suggestive, but never 
truly representative. The difficulty of the process of realisa¬ 
tion is throughout emphasised, submission to the Guru, self- 
discipline, etc, being duly prescribed as the meana In the most 
advanced texts, however, this knowledge is stated to be almost 
impossible of attainment by the individual at least so long as 
he retains his individuality; and, perhaps in a more trusting and 
less despondent mood, it is declared to be dependent upon tile 
sheer grace of the “Most High.” — Sixthly, the Ethics of the 
First Group is ritual-ridden and heteronomous, the list of virtues 
drawn up placing Faith and Charity at its head. That in Group 
Two evidences the failure of the Way of Works and glorifles the 
attainment of Atmio knowledge, the virtue of aamatva or equa¬ 
nimity being ranked higher* than bare conformity to the duties 

* Thereby frustrating the "Compromise of the Arapyakas." (Bee p-g t 
84 aboTrt. 

88 [wstory of Indian Philosophy: Vol. S] 
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of oasltes (vari^a) and stages (fttrama). In Qxoup Three there are 
erident traces of '‘a'moralism*’*-correqponding to the metmihy* 
sioal 'Voosmistn** of the time—E^os being thereby banished 
out of court altogether, except from the lower point of view of 
the world or yyavahSra. In Group Four the theistio or sectarian 
tendencies make themselves distinctly felt, thus placing the 
problem of Ethics upon a different footing altogether.— Lastly, 
the argument becomes more sustained and systematic andteohni* 
oally worded in the later Groups—especially Group Three— 
than is the case in the earlier Groups. This accords well with 
theasontained origins of Sarhkhya, Yoga, and the other Dartanas 
or “Classioar* Systems of Philosophy somewhere in the period 
covered by Group Three.* All these facts, taken in conjuction 
witii the stylistic and other differences discussed by us on 
pp. 139-145 al)Ove, should have the result of eventually justifying 
the StnMfloation of the Upanishadio texts made by us on p. 135 
above. -- It is time now that we pass onto a brief consideration 
of 'Hie immediate consequences of the meeting togettier of the 
ymrtoUB speculative and other forces that have been ga^ering to 
a head towards the end of the Upanishadio period, 


* Thai tile tiioqsht was arrelrtiieless in a plastte stage and gceai 
taaiiyf«n~>«t ttees-~eren oentrary oplnieas (aoeh a* the AdrailB^ Mm 
yitishtSdraita, and the l^dhSdTsita being iinpUoitly contained thsNin 
is borne out by the Whole history of Early Indian thought. 



CHAPTER TENTH 

POST-UPANISHADIC THOUGHT-FERMENT 

1. naaisaiTT iob Postvlatino a Period 07TZK>D€UiT« 
FiRMKirr BSTYTECN THE UPANISSADS AND BUDDBISM.—•!» 
tiwgenenlrOTiswoftheUpanbhadiopliilosophjrthAt we c^rein. 
the last Chapter we tried to bring out tiie main linen ol timugldr 
ptmued by the “Vedsntio” thinkers of the period in the aevwral 
donudna of philoec^hy, pointing out at the same time how, 
a rtiatiye shifting of the emphasis, tiie tendenoies inherent in 
the speoulations were likely to lead, in the fnlness of time, to 
the formulation of the eeveral divergent Systmns of PhiloniQphy 
sudh an we genoally know them. These are going to engage our 
attention at length in the subsequent Volumen of this History. 
But thwe still remains a very large proportion of the thought* 
aotivi^ of the period bef<»e us which, unhappily, has not been 
adequately preserved for us in any imp(ntant and independent 
documents of its own, like tiie Upanishads, and which we haY4 
thetefore to study only in such fragmentary extracts or notices 
of them as have, by sheer chance, managed to survive as fosti* 
Used remains in so^e other works, not written primarily in their 
interests. The value and variety of these fragments, oouided' 
with such scanty information as is available to us regarding tiie 
individual thinkers, teachers and system-builders who probably 
were responsible for them, and who flourished during the couple 
of centuries intervening between the end of the Upanishadio 
movement and the commencement of the Jain-Buddhistic move* 
ments, makes oiu regret all the more keen for what we have, 
ISKfltably irrevocably, lost. But the evidence, which we shall 
presently set forth, would go quitea long way to confirm, in the. 
first idaoe, what we have said above (Chapter III, pages 7S|f) 
ahont the existence in the Upanishadio period of a large maaa of. 
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'heretic* or ‘heterodox* philosophy outside the pale of Br&hina> 
pisiui but perceptibly influencing the tone and trend oflte 
speculation in ways more than one; in the second place, since 
most of this 'heretic* philosophy owed no allegiance in any form 
to the Vedic religion of the Sa(aifloe and was, if anything, even 
pronouncedly antagonistic to the dominance of prieBt*oraft, we 
can now place ourselves in a position to appreciate the grave 
danger that had really menaced BrShmanism at this time, and 
to meet which alone it was driven to make that compromise with 
the less obdurate free-thinkers of the Upanishadio age which 
we have described above (page 84). Furthermore, if—as we have 
reasons to suppose—the disruptive forces of the time proved ulti¬ 
mately too great for Br&hmanism, one is tempted to ask whether 
BrShmanism succumbed without a struggle : without in fact a 
further concerted attempt at self-defence, counter-attack, com¬ 
promise, and reconstruction. After having already studied the 
lengths to which Br&hmanism permitted itself to be carried 
with a view to achieve its hard-won victory over the “Asuras,** 
one naturally expects that BrShmanism would not be remiss 
in putting forth another stubborn defence to save the establish¬ 
ed l§rauta religion, with its due and definite assignment of 
duties to the various Varpas (castes) and Atramas (life-stages), 
before it succumbed to the onslaughts of the Newer Philosophy. 
And if such an attempt did take place, where else can the evi¬ 
dence for it be found except in the Great ^ic—the so called 
^'Pifth Veda,** at least two-thirds of which appears to us to belong 
to the pre-Buddhistio period, including its older reflective and 
philosophical portions like the BhagavadgitS ? LasUy, it is only 
by postulating such a philosophically active and even stormy 
period of about a couple of centuries in between the Upani- 
shads on the one hand and the rise of Jain-Buddhistic religions 
on the otiier that we are enabled to give unto the teachings of 
MahSvIra and Gautama their true value and perspective as being 
not themselves directly at the crest of a wave of revolt against 
BrShmanism (as is commonly taken for granted), but rather as 
constituting the forces of order and steadiness in the midst of the 
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prevailing confused and chaotic welter, for the ushering in of 
which others .were principally responsible. Taking the“Akriya- 
vftda” with its formula —* Natthi kamma^, natthi kiriyaih, natthi 
viriyaih*---M typical of this bellicose philosophy, it is to be noted 
that, as against this, Jainism asserts its own conviction in the 
following words : Atthi utthaneti v3, kammeti m, baleti iM, virieli 
vS, purisakHre parakkameti m.t in exactly the same fashion as 
Buddhism claimed to be a Eammav&da, EiriySv&da and Viriya- 
vSda. It is thus that the claim of Buddhism that it is the 
“Majjhimft Patipad&” or the Middle Way can be adequately 
justified. We propose to designate this period that intevenes 
between the Upanishadio speculation on the one hand and the 
advent of Jainism and Buddhism on the other as the Age of 
“Post-Upanishadic Thought-ferment.” 

2. The Available Sources for the Period : (A) Jain 
AND Buddhistic. —Our authorities for this very important and 
interesting but usually neglected chapter in the evolution of Early 
Indian Philosophy are the following: (1) The various scattered 
statemenst in the Jain Canonical works like the Sutrakritsnga, 
Sthsnftnga, Achira, Bhagavatl, Nandi, etc., as also texts like 
Gk>mmatas&ra, where, under the four principal headsi of the 
Eriy&vSda, Akriy&v&da, Ajfi&nav&da and Vinayavftda, as many 
as (180+84 + 67 + 32=) 363 different philosophical views or Dar- 
tanas are enumerated as being known to Mah&vira, and tiierefore 
presumably, as being current in his day. (2) As an indepen* 
dent and more or less contemporaneous confirmation of this data 
from the Jain Canon, we have the many analogous statements In 
the Buddhistic Scriptures, as typical of which may be mentioned 
the "Brahmajftla” Sutta from the Dlgha NikSya, where, although 

* "There can be no aotivity, no obligation, no effort.” 

t "There doea exiat snob a thing as striving, as activity, as power, as 
effort, as manliness, or as exploit”—Bhagavatl i. 3. 5. 

t known as VSdi samavasarapas. The commentators define them thns 
JIvBjIvBdIr artho ’stltyevadirapSib vadanti-iti EriySvSdinab, SstikB ityar- 
thal|. TannishedhBt AkriyBvBdino nSstikS ityarthali. AjfiSnam abhynpa* 
gamadvSrspa yeshSm asti te AjfiSnikBb. Vinaya eva Vainayikath; tadeve 
nlMreTaaB^etyevaihTBdino YainayikavBdina^, 
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only 62 ‘ heretic,* i. e. noiu>Bud<lhistlo, views are mention^ m 
ouneni at the time of Gautama the Buddha, the details given in 
the descriptions of these views, and, in not a few oases, even fiM) 
names of tiie individual teachers propagating those views, so 
remarkably agree with those furnished by the Jain soiucet"" 
the explanation of the different figures reached in these two 
enumerations being the circumstance that botb the Jain and the 
Buddhistic statements were made from specific points of view, the 
one ethical, and the other metaphysical. Both try to give sohe> 
matioally a series of views upon a particular question that could 
be held, rather than those that were actually held. This prob* 
ably led to the invention of hypothetical systems and the count¬ 
ing of one and the same Dar^ana in more than one group. For 
instance, under the Buddhistic AkriySv&da are included systems 
of thought that deny the freedom of the will and moral respon¬ 
sibility ; that deny the existence of the soul as a substance and 
his consequent transmigration; that declare that neither know* 
ledge nor action, severally or conjointly, is capable of securing 
the 80 >oslled Nirvftna or Moksha or Salvation; and that, in fact, 
go to ihe length of denying the law of causation itself, The Jain 
account elaborates this AkriyivSda into 84 varieties, according 
as there is a denial of the existence of Jiva, Ajiva, Asrava, 
Bandha, Samvara, Nirjara, and Moksha (the Jain categories)! 
each severally, and according as they deny the causal activity 
of E&la, ISvara, Atman, Niyati, Svabhava, or Yadrichchha, in 
succession, conceiving these First Principles of the schoolst 
further, as each acting of its own free impulse, or dependin g 
upon something else for its activity. These several denials, 
taken each in combination with each one of the other denials, 
give rise to (7 x 2 x 6 =) 84 varieties,— which is logic or malhe- 
matics, but not history. The Buddha, in an allied fashion, divi¬ 
ded all systems into the two major classes of (i) those that spe¬ 
culate on the first beginnings of things (the Pubbanta-kappika), 
twenty varieties, and (ii) those that speculate about the future 
goal of creation (Aparanta-kappika), forty-four varieties. Here 
too the procedure is logical; and since a number of systems hold* 
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ing certain views about the first beginnings must have held 
views about the final end of the world, they must; naturally 
have been counted twice over in the scheme. For example, the 
Buddha gives the following four classes of the Ekachohasassata* 
vadins or the Semi-eternalists (Rhys Davids, Buddhism p. 31): 

There are some other Recluses and Brahmins who are 
Eternalists with regard to some things, and in regard to 
others Non-eternalists. (1) Some hold that God alone is 
eternal, but not the individual souls; (2) some hold that 
all the gods are eternal, but not the individual souls; (3) 
some others hold that certain illustrious gods are eternal, 
and of the individual souls only such as are not ‘ debauch¬ 
ed by pleasure,’ all the rest being non-eternal; while (4) 
some others hold that this which is called eye and ear and 
nose and tongue and body is a self which is impermanent, 
unstable, not eternal, subject to change; but this which is 
called heart, or mind, or consciousness is a self which is 
permanent, steadfast, eternal, and knows no change, and it 
will remain for ever and ever. 

So too, the Buddha’s account of the Ditthadhammanibb&na- 
v&dins is as follows:— 

There are also Recluses and Brahmins who hold the doc¬ 
trine of happiness in this life and who in five ways main¬ 
tain the complete salvation, in this visible world, of a liv¬ 
ing being either by a full, complete and perfect enjoyment 
of the pleasures of the senses; or by an inquiring mental 
abstraction, or intellectual pleasures and pursuits; or by a 
still higher state of elevation of mind and internal calm of 
heart; or by a mental state higher still and free alike from 
joy and pain and inquisitiveness and such other factors 
disturbing its serenity; or, finally, by the highest mental 
calm attainable, which knows not even the distinction of 
subject and object. 

The names under which the several Dardanas appear in this 
Brahmaj&la Sutta (compare 'Amara-vikkhepika, Wriggling^eel’) 
are likewise special designations given from a philosophical 
tiew-poliit, rather than the current names of the systems* 
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guoh as they might be presumed to have aotuadly existed onoe. 
In spite of this circumstance, we need not brush aside these 
accounts as altogether unhistorical. For, at least some of the 
designations of the individual systems in both these sources, it is 
satisfactory to note, do agree, as also the descriptions they give 
of the special doctrines cultivated by individual teachers, which 
enables us to assign at least a few of these Ditthis or views to 
specific owners, and so clothe them in flesh and blood. Some of 
the doctrines enumerated are, of course, those of the BrShmanas 
and the Upanishads (including some Sectarian views then just 
coming into vogue); but the views designated by the Buddha 
under the names of the AntSnantikas and Amara-vikkhepikas-*- 
the Subtle-logioians and Equivocationists — will probably have 
to be held as having sprung into prominence during the post- 
Upanishadic period only ; and some of the great “ heretic ” 
opponents whom the Jain and the Buddhistic Canons name were 
probably followers of such Ditthis, the seeds of which were, 
as we saw, already sown in the later Upanishads themselves. 

3. The Available Sources for the Period: (B) 
BrahMANIG. —On the Brfihmanic side, as partly confirming 
the Jain and Buddhistic data, we have to mention (1) the Upani* 
shade themselves, and particularly, the l§vetSdvataia(i. 2, vi. If.) 
and the MaitrSyanI (vi. 14ff., vi. 20, vii. 8ff.), aealsothe Mftndu* 
kya ESrikSs (i.7-9,ii. 20-28). These mention — besides Atheists 
Pseudo-ascetics, KapSlikas, and followers of Brihaspati—those 
doctrinaires who proclaim Ksla or Time, Svabh&va or Nature, 
Niyati or Fate,^Yadrichchha or Chance, the Bhutas or the Ele¬ 
ments, as also the PrSna, the Gunae, the Space (didah), the 
Mind, the Intellect, and so forth as their “ First Principles.” 
Some of these views, notably the “Time philosophy,” is as old 
as the Atharva-Veda, Soktas xix. 53-54, the contents of which 
can be tiiiis summarised— 

“Time drives as a horse with seven reins, thousand^yed, 
unageing, possessing much seed. Him the inspired poets 
mount. His wheels are all beings. He brought the beings 
together, and duly encompasses them. Being the father, He 
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became the son of them all. Than His, verily, there kitio 
other brilliance that is higher. Time generated the yondar 
sky. Time also these earths. What is and what is to beetaad 
out sent forth by Time. Time created the earth; in Time 
burns the sun; in Time are all existences. In Time the 
eye looks abroad. Time generated progeny. Time in iiie 
beginning [is] Frajapati. The self-existent Eatyapa from 
Time, the fervour, tapas, from Time were produced. From 
Time came into being the waters; from Time |oame] the 
hrahman, fervour, the quarters. By Time the sun rises ; in 
Time he goes to rest again. Time generated of old what 
is, and what is to be. From Time the rics came into being; 
the Yajua also was born from Time. Time set in motion 
the sacrifice. Having conquered all the worlds by broitmaK 
this Time moves on as the Highest God.” 

(2) Secondly, there is fortunately preserved for us the evideaoe 
of the famous SSihkhya work no longer extant: the ShashtitantBa, 
a synopsis of the contents of which, as preserved in a text of ths 
Pancharatra school known as the Ahirbudhnya Sathhita, wasa few 
years ago brought to light by Dr. F. Otto Schrader in his edi¬ 
tion of that Saihhita (Adyar, 1916 ; cp. also ZDMG, Ixviii, pft. 
lOlff.). In this synopsis are mentioned some 32 “Tantras” 
(presumably, metaphysical systems) opposed to the Samkhya 
school—with a few sub-divisions under each—which are as 
follows— 

1 Brahma-tantram 10 Pr5.na-tantram 

2 Purusha-tantram 11 Kartri-tantram 

3 Sakti-tantram 12 Sami(?)-tantram 

4 Niyati-tantram 13-17 JnSna-tantrani 

5 E&la-tantram 18-22 Kriya-tantrani 
6-8 Guna-tantrani 23-27 Matra-tantrani 

9 Akshara-tantram 28-32 BhQta-tantrani, 

In the above list it is easy to recognise some Brahmanic systems, 
some deistic sects, some pre-Brahmanic speculations, as also at 
least a few that rose into prominence subsequently to the period 
of the Upanishads. It is a pity that the Saihhita gives no par¬ 
ticulars about these systems beyond the mere names, vMohf 
(History of Indian Philosophy : Vol, 2) 
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fortunately, happen to be common with those preserved by our 
other authorities. (3) The most important of the Br&hmanio 
souroes, however, is the MahShhirata, which has preserved for 
us-~in not a few places scattered all over the poem—accounts 
of certain r.chools of philosophy and certain religious and sec¬ 
tarian bodies and their doctrines and practices, which afford us 
rich and excellent material—could we but chronologically place 
it and properly evaluate it—for building up the thought-history 
of a period of which practically no direct first-hand dooumen- 
twy evidence has come down to us. But here we are confront¬ 
ed with an initial difficulty. Is the MahabhSrata to be placed 
i)e/ore Buddhism (500 B. 0.) or after Buddhism ? The question 
is a complex one, and cannot be answered by a simple ‘yes’ or 
‘no.* We will presently deal with the problem in brief. But Iven 
if our view were to'fail to secure universal acceptance, so much 
should be evident that (i) inasmuch as the Epic generally prefa¬ 
ces its accounts of most philosophical systems by claiming that 
they had been current in the world for generations together, and 
also (ii) inasmuch as the actual accounts of certain philosophi¬ 
cal systems as preserved in the Epic (especially in that philoso¬ 
phical encylopaedia of the !§antiparvan)—namely, those which 
claimed Kala (Time), Dishta (Destiny), or Daiva (Fate), as the 
supreme principle in life, as also of certain other what-we-may- 
call Materialistic, Sceptic, and Agnostic systems—so remarkably 
agree with what the rest of our sources have to give us as the 
picture of the philosophical outlook of the age just preceding the 
rise of Jainism and Buddhism, we would not be far wrong in 
invoking the testimony of the Great Epic — in so far as it con¬ 
firms our findings from other independent sources — for formu¬ 
lating our own conclusions regarding the nature and objective of 
what we have designated as the period of the Fost-Upanishadio 
(but Pre-Buddhistio) Thought-ferment. — Two other more or less 
contemporary testimonies it might have been possible to invoke, 
viz., the writings belonging to the well-known LokSyata school 
and to the P&fioharEtra and the other Bhakti schools. But their 
original records have not survived, and such accounts of them as 
WO still possess are very late and, as a rule, violently prejudiced. 
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4. Doctrines of Individual philosophers : (l) Purana 
Kassapa. — Perhaps the best method of estimating and visuar 
Using the nature of the disruptive forces at work during the 
Post-Upanishadio period—to which the Age of the Sophists 
in Greek Philosophy perhaps affords the closest parallel—is to 
describe the doctrines of some of the famous teachers of the age, 
who presumably were either the predecessors or older contem¬ 
poraries of Mahavira and Gautama, and who therefore can be 
legitimately assigned to the period with which we are dealing. 
In the SSmahhaphala Sutta (Rhys Davids, Dialogues, 11. 69f.) 
the following is the view ascribed to Purana Eiassapa — 

“ To him who acts or causes another to act; to him who 
mutilates or causes another to mutilate; to him who 
punishes or causes another to punish; to him who causes 
grief or torment; to him who trembles or causes another to 
tremble; to him who kills a living creature, who takes 
what is not given, who breaks into houses, who commits 
dacoity, or robbery, or highway-robbery, or adultery, or 
who speaks lies : to him thus acting there is no guilt. If 
with a discus with an edge sharp as a razor be should make 
all the living creatures on the earth one heap, one mass of 
flesh, there would be no guilt thence resulting, no increase 
of guilt would ensue. Were he to go along the south bank 
of the Ganges striking and slaying, mutilating and having 
men mutilated, oppressing and having men oppressed, 
there would be no guilt thence resulting, no increase of 
guilt would ensue. Were he to go along the north bank of 
the Ganges giving alms and ordering gifts to be given, 
offering sacrifices or causing them to be offered, there 
would be no merit thence resulting, no increase of merit. 
In generosity, in self-mastery, in control of the senses, in 
speaking truth, there is neither merit nor increase of 
merit” 

This view has been designated as the "Akaraka-vlda,” and the 
author of it is usually supposed to have preceded by some fifty 
years Gautama the Buddha, who distinguishes his own view of 
Dependent^Oausation or “Patiohcha-samupp&da”fromEae8apa’4 
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view of Fortuitous-Causation, “ Adhichcha-samuppada," or Non- 
oarasation, “Ahetu-vfida.” The view is no doubt somewhat exag¬ 
gerated; but it is the carrying out to its extremes the dogmas 
of the passivity of the soul and the a-moralism of the summum 
bonum, which are both Upanishadic teachings, 

3, Doctrines of Individual Philosopeiers : (2) Ajita 
Kesa-KAMBALIN. —In the SSmannaphala Sutta and elsewhere 
the following doctrine is ascribed to the philosopher Ajita, nick- 
tiamed* “ of the Hair-garment,” very probably because he and 
his followers affected that mode of dress — 

“ There is no such thing as alms or sacrifice or offering. 
There is neither fruit nor result of good or evil deeds. 
There is no such thing as this world or the next. There is 
neither father nor mother, nor beings springing into life 
without them (opapStika). There are in the world no Rec¬ 
luses or Brahmins who have reached the highest point, who 
walk perfectly, and who, having understood and realised, 
by themselves alone, both this world and the next, make 
their wisdom known to others. A human being is built up 
of the four Elements. When he dies, the earthy in him 
returns and relapses to the earth, the fluid to the water, the 
heat to the fire, the windy to the air, and his indriyas or 
faculties pass into space. The four bearers, he on the bier 
as a fifth, take his dead body away. Till they reach the burn¬ 
ing ground men utter forth eulogies: but there his bones are 
bleached, and his offerings end in ashes I It is a doctrine 
of fools, this talk of gifts. It is an empty lie, mere idle 
talk, when men say there is profit therein. Fools and wise 
alike, on the dissolution of the body, are cut off, are 
annihilated; and after death they are not.” 

As is evident, this doctrine of Eesa-kambalin is a violent denun¬ 
ciation of both the BrShmanio ritualism and the Upanishadic 
Aeciarine of the Atman, With evident allusion to texts like 

*W» opponents oharaoterised his teaohing also—like a hair-garment— 
n amongst the most disagreeable of things : oold in the cold weather, hot 
ttetho'llet, and'always onpleasant to tovob, 
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Kaush, Up. iv. 19, or the anupraveia texts from the Aitareya or 
Ohhandogya Upanishads, Ajita declares that nothing is real 
that is not corporeal: “ As a man drawing a sword from the 
scabbard can say, * This is the sword and that is the scabbard,’ 
not so are we able to separate the soul from the body, pointing 
out, ‘ this is the soul and that is the body.’ ” Ajita’s view comes 
nearest to the view of the Materialists like Charvaka, whose (or 
whose teacher’s) obiter dicta are familiar to us in the opening 
pages of the Sarvadariamsaihgraha. 

6. Doctrines of Individual Philosophers : (3) 
Pakudha KacHCHAYANA. — The Samahnaphala Sutta ascribes 
the following view to Pakudha (or Kakudha) Kachohayana*— 

“ The following seven things are neither made nor com¬ 
manded to be created; they are barren (and so nothing is 
produced out of them), stead-fast as a mountain-peak (kuta), as 
a pillar firmly fixed. They move not, neither do they vary ; 
they trench not one upon the other, nor avail aught as to 
ease or pain or both. And what are the seven ? The four 
Elements — earth, water, fire, air — and pleasure and pain, 
and the soul as the seventh. So there is neither slayer nor 
causer of slaying, hearer or speaker, knower or explainer. 
When one with a sharp sword cleaves a head in twain, no 
one thereby deprives any one of life; a sword has only 
penetrated into the interval between seven Elementary 
substances I ” 

This view is characterised as a Sassata-vSda or Eternalism 
and as an Anikka-vada or Pluralism. In the former aspect it 
endorses the Upanishadic view of the indestructibility of the 
Atman, as it in fact seems to borrow the very phraseology from 
the same. In the latter aspect, as preaching the existence of 
six permanent and uninterchangeable categories, it anticipates 
the later VaiSeshika doctrine. In Ethics it was anAkriyS- 
vada inasmuch as it denied any becoming or the passing of 
one of the seven Elements into another. 

* The proposed identifloation of this philosopher with Eahandhin 
KstySyana of Fraina Up. i, seems to ua to be doubtful. 
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7. Doctrines op Individual Philosophers : (4 ) 
Sanjaya Belatthaputta.— a somewhat dubious tradition 
speaks of a SaSjaya as the former preceptor of Sariputta and 
Moggallina, the chief disciples of the Buddha. The tendency of 
San jaya’s teaching was sceptical or agnostic; but it seems to have 
been not a morose but a healthy agnosticism, which called upon 
the people to studiously withold judgment when face to face with 
certain thorny metaphysical questions which are beyond the 
ken of human understanding to solve, and to cultivate a sort of 
a mental repose and equanimity. This latter trait, it will be 
seen, is present in the teaching of both MahSvIra and Gautama;* 
and the latter seems to have counted the school of Sahjaya 
amongst the Aviruddhakas or “non-hostile** systems. Safijaya 
is the father of Indian Dialectics. He invented a four-member- 
ed formula of prevarication which is illustrated in the following 
teaching put into his mouth in the Samannaphala Sutta— 

“If you ask me whether there is another world—well, if 
I thought there were, I would say so. But I do not say so. 
And I do not think it is thus or thus. And I do not think 
it is otherwise. And I do not deny it. And I do not say 
there neither is, nor is not, Another world. And if you ask 
me about the beings produced by chance; or whether there 
is any fouit, any result, of good or bad actions ; or whether 
a man who has won the truth continues, or not after death— 
to each or any of these questions do I give the same reply.” 
It is thinkers of the type of Sanjaya of the Belattha clan whom 
the Buddha dubs with the nickname of Amaravikkhepikast and 
thus characterises their teaching— 

There are some Eecluses and Brahmins who wriggle like 
the eels; and who, when a question is put to them, resort to 

* Jacobi tbuB eipresses himself on the point:—"The similarity bet- 
treen some of these' heretical ’ doctrines on the one side, and Jain and 
Buddhistio ideas on the other, is very suggestire, and favours the assump* 
tion that the Buddha as well as Mahavira oved some of his conceptions to 
these very ‘ heretics,' and formulated others under the influence of the con* 
troversies which were continually going on with them." 

t Amara is a variety of fish ditBcult to catch. Max Muller rendered 
the name by " wriggling eels,” 
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equivocation, because they fear and abhor being wrong 
in an expressed opinion, or are afraid of the consequences, 
or are shy of meeting disputants—being too clever, subtle, 
experienced in controversy, hair-splitters (valavedhirupa) 
who move about breaking to pieces by their wisdom 
the speculations of others, or who are either too dull 
or stupid to maintain any view, but have always a number 
of propositions, such as the reality of the world, the rule 
of chance or fatality, the fruit of Karma, and the per¬ 
manence of the enlightened soul, open for discussion. 

The Mah&bharata (Santiparvan, 244. 6) also seems to have just 
such disputants in view when it says— 

“This is neither so nor not-so ; nor is it both (so-and-not- 
so), as also neither (so-nor-not-so): so would the followers 
of the Karma theory explain (away) the objects. Those 
that believe in the Truth (Sattva) look upon everything 
with-an even eye,” 

It is of course obvious that dialectics of the type above illustrat¬ 
ed can spring only out of the d6bris of subtle and over-wrought 
systems of thought, including the thread-bare remains of pro¬ 
blems having an antiquity to be measured by centuries, as also 
the newer problems suggested from the same, but presented with 
a show of logical acumen and hair-splitting distinctions al- 
togetiier beyond the reach of the primitive mind. A.nd when 
agnostic unbelief enters the arena of controversy, the interests 
of orthodoxy are sure to suffer incalculable harm just because 
this new spirit of doubt is able to work its way, like a cancer, 
through established systems, even under the cover of professed 
outward conformity. And the matter becomes worse still when 
Scepticism and Agnosticism become militant and start a campaign 
of destruction. Sahjaya Belatthaputta’s teaching was mainly 
negative. The teaching of Mahavira and Gautama — like the 
Vedanta of Yajnavalkya —had a positive aspect which was 
kept steadily in the back-ground. Thus, for instance, Mahavira 
changed Saftjaya’s formula — “I cannot say if A is B; 
I cannot say if A is not-B; I cannot say if A is both B 
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and not-B; and I cannot say if A is neither B nor not-B ” 

— into *‘I can say that A in-a-sense is B; that A in-a-sense 
is not-B; that A in-a-sense is both B and not-B;" and so 
on through the rest of the seven-membered Dialectics of the 
“SyAd-vada.”—The change was not really very great, but it was 
probably enough to satisfy the subtle and high-strung logical 
acumen of the day, and probably did save his system from the 
charge of unmitigated agnosticism, although it must be confess¬ 
ed that the system ran a great risk of being so misunderstood. 

8, Doctrines op Individual Philosophers : (5 ) 
MakkHALI Gosala. —One of the most interesting figures of the 
period, however, is that of Makkhali Gosala, around whose life and 
philosophy both myth-mongering hero-worship and theological 
animus * have played their worst pranks. Gosala is reputed to 
be the third (and the last) Tirthakara (or Inspired-teacher) of 
the venerable sect of the Ajlvikas, which forms the object of a 
special gift of piety by Da&aratha, the grandson of the Emperor 
ASoka. The name Gosfila is taken to denote the humble origin 
of the Teacher who was born in a cowshed. The first part of the 
name is variously explained. It is either taken to have a re¬ 
ference to the mankhas or pictures which his mendicant father 
(and, for a few years, Gosala himself) exhibited from house to 
house for earning a beggar’s livelihood; or to the maskara or 
bamboo-staff which the followers of GosSla carried about them 
as much as an enblem of the order as a means of protection 
from the boisterous and persecuting laymen; or to the special 
watchword of Gosala’s teaching, namely, “ ma khali — stumble 
not 1” or, in the words of Patanjali’s MahabhSshya (vol. iii, p. 
96), “Afa krita karmavi, ma krita karmavi; santir vdh sreyasi 

— Perform no actions: quiescence is the summum bonum.” 
While Sanjaya’s dialectics was mainly negative, Gosala by his 
“Terasiya” or three-membered dialectics of ‘It may be,' ‘ It may 
not be,’ ‘It may both be and not be,’ had already paved the way for 

* We will not touch here the oomplioated question conoernins the re* 
lation between QosSla and MahSvIra. For details see Hoernle's article on 
the Ijivikas in ERE, and Barua’s paper on the same subject in the Journal 
Qf Letters, Celoutta, vol.ii, 1920, 
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Mahavira’s seven-membered “ Syad-vada,” While therefore 
Gosala’s teaching had no leanings towards either Scepticism or 
Agnosticism, it went to the other extreme by preaching a down¬ 
right Determinism and Akriya-vada, as is clear from the follow¬ 
ing specimen of his teaching — 

There is no cause either ultimate or remote for the 
depravity of beings; they become depraved without reason 
and without cause. There is no cause either proximate or 
remote for the rectitude of beings; they become pure with¬ 
out reason and without cause. The attainment of any given 
condition, of any character, does not depend either on one’s 
own acts, or on acts of another, or on human effort. There 
is no such thing as power or energy or human strength or 
human vigour. All animals, all creatures, all beings, all 
souls, are without force and power and energy of their own. 
They are bent this way and that by their fate, by the neces¬ 
sary conditions of the class to which they belong, by their 
individual nature: and it is according to their position in 
the one or the other of the six classes that they experience 
ease or pain. And it is only at the appointed period—after 
one has passed through the eighty-four hundred thousand 
periods of wandering in transmigration — that there shall 
be an end of pain. 

It will be readily recognised that some of the every-day beliefs 
of modern Hinduism, such as that in eighty-four lacs of ymis 
or modes of existences, find expression here for the first time. 
Some of Gosala’s teachings in Biology and Physics are also 
very curious, e, g., that of re-animation (Pravritta-parihara), of 
natural and inevitable perfection through continuous transmi¬ 
grations (SaihsSra-^uddhi), or of the six main types (Abhijatis) 
of mankind based upon the different colours of their ( subtle ?) 
body: blue, yellow, etc., white being the most dominant colour 
of them all. In these special doctrines as also in his general 
Deterministic attitude how far Gosala was logically carrying 
out the tendencies, some of which had already made their 
appearance in the Upanisbadic period, and how far they were 
58 [History of Indian Phiioaopby ; Vol. t] 
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the borrowingR from certain animistic and other traits beyond 
the pales of Brahmanism—if not indeed the results of Gosala’s 
own excogitations—we have very scanty records to determine. 
Qosala’s teaching, like that of some of the other systems that 
acknowledged Svabhava*, or Niyatit, or YadricbchhSt as their 
First Principle, was aimed at demonstrating the futility of 
human endeavour, and inoidently, that of the Scriptural pre¬ 
scriptions as to gifts, piety, and sacrifice; and it was, as such, 
more or less opposed to orthodox Brahmanism. 

9, The LokayATA School.— The Lokayata is a school 
with a very venerable anoestry,§ Brihaspati the preceptor of the 
gods being regarded as its first Founder. The doctrine is some¬ 
times styled the BhutavSda, as well as the Lokayata, and from 
the numerous references to it in orthodox as well as non¬ 
orthodox works, it would seem that the doctrine was more than 
mere tendency : that it had, in other words, early developed into 
* The SvabhSva theory is brought out in the MahabhSrata passage 
(xii. 229. 2ff.) en(k)raing sentiments like—*“ Through Nature (Svabhava) 
they are impelled to activity, and in the very same manner they desist 
therefrom: all these beings as well as non-beings. Human endeavour exists 
not, ” Compare also Bhagavadgita xiii, 27. 

t The Niyati-vSda is summarised in the following Prakrit verse from 
the Gommatasara 

** Jat tu jada jena jaha jassa ya niyamena hodx tat tu tada \ 

Tena taha tassa have idi vUdo Niyadi-vado nu ii 
(Whatever thing, whenever, by whomsoever, in whatsoever manner, and 
through the working of whosesoever power is to be, that, by that one, 
in that manner, and through that same power shall be : this view is the 
Niyati-vSda ).*’—The view may be said to constitute the ultimate consola¬ 
tion of man, his philosophy of despair after defeat; and as a tendency, it 
may be said to mark the utter dissatisfaction of man with his social and 
intellectual surroundings. 

t The YadpichohhS or Chance theory, which is the ultima ratio oi 
Scepticism when confronted with the argument from rachana or design, 
is popularly illustrated by the familiar “ Kakatatiya '* maxim ; ** The 
crow had no idea that its perch would cause the palm-branch to break, 
and the palm-branch had no idea that it would be broken by the crow’s 
perch; but it all happened by pure Chance. ” Unhappily we do not possess 
any more definite information as to the ethical and metaphysical basis on 
which this and the preceding two theories were reared up. 

S See Chapter ix, pp. 403f. 
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an orderly system of thinking. It, for instance, accepted direct 
perception (Pratyaksha) as the only valid source of knowledge, 
denied Causality, and preached prudential Hedonism. And its 
constructive programme probably included an earnest effort, by 
cultivating the social and physical sciences such as they were 
known at the time, to ameliorate human suffering and augment 
the sum-total of human happiness. The School has had the mis¬ 
fortune of being known to us only through the versions of its 
opponents; but its great seductive charm and extensive vogue 
cannot be readily explained on the Usual assumptions regarding 
the purely negative and destructive character of its tenets* 
The Kautillya, as is well known, assigns it quite a prominent 
place as a system of philosophy, and it is likely that the teacher 
mentioned in the Mahabharata as the friend and contemporary 
of Duryodhana, viz. Charvuka, must have exercised considerable 
influence in giving unto what was merely the natural tendency 
of the human mind—presenting itself at specific periods of its 
social evolution—a metaphysical basis and back-ground. The 
teaching of Ajita Eesa-kambalin, as we saw, agreed with the 
Lokayata in quite a number of details; and the BhagavadgItS, it 
may be recalled, selected this very school for a particularly 
virulent frontal attack (Chap. xvi). We can understand of course 
how it did happen that at a time when no two prophets or phi¬ 
losophers seemed quite to agree even on the most elementetry 
of questions; and when there was no authority living or dead 
that dared to prove that a thing was so-and-so, or was not so- 
and-so, a voice which—acting on the famous dictum that where 
ignorance was bliss it was folly to be wise—advised men to 
turn away from the giddy heights of speculation and descend 
to the plain normal life of sense and sensibility, was most like¬ 
ly to secure the readiest response. Its attacks on the Srauta 
religion and on all established institutions in fact were mark¬ 
ed by a trenchancy of style, wealth of illustrations and, a pers¬ 
picacity of argumentation which rarely failed to hit where it 
aimed and achieved the victory, as indeed the few preserved 
specimens of it abudantly testify. 
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10. General Characteristics of the Period as a 
Whole. —It has to be remembered of course that thJs free 
thinking proceeded pan passu with the other lines of specula¬ 
tive activity pursued by Brahmanism and the several “ Ortho¬ 
dox " or Upanishadic schools, as also the distinctive practices 
and lucubrations of the diverse sects and cults, with a living 
mutual contact and interaction between them all. And it is 
evident that it could not have been an ordinary period in the 
literary and religious history of a people that rendered a career 
such as that of Makkhali Gosala possible, or that permitted 
theorists like Ajiti Eesa-kambalin or Sahjaya Balatthapulta 
to indulge in such unbridled discussions on the ultimate is¬ 
sues of philosophy. If, as already observed, the Br9.hmanas 
can be said to have shifted the centre of speculation from the 
visionary tracks of cosmology to the comparatively soberer 
channels of sacerdotalism, it must be put to the credit of these 
' heretic ’ free-thinkers that they brought philosophy into the 
open and compelled it to concern itself with the daily life and 
conduct of the people. Philosophy, in other words, is now 
meant for the masses, is addressed to the masses, and has a 
befitting popular style. Here is an example. One of our popu¬ 
lar philosophers wants to prove the heinousness of killing 
animals even at sacrifices. By an iron pair of tongs he takes 
hold of a pot full of burning coals, and showing it to the peo¬ 
ple, thus addresses them: “Heigh ho I ye philosophers, founders 
of systems of your own, differing in intellect, will, character, 
opinions, taste, undertakings and plans! Take this pot full of 
burning coals and hold it for a minute in your hands. ” But 
the philosophers hold back for fear their hands would be burnt 
and they would suffer pain. “ So are all creatures averse to 
pain,” so the moral goes, “ and these Sramanas and Brahmins 
who say that all sorts of living beings may be beaten or treat¬ 
ed with violence or abused or tormented or deprived of life 
will, in time to come, suffer a variety of pains.” When the 
Buddha later took to itinerant preaching, he was only perfect¬ 
ing what had already been a recognised mode of promulgat- 
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ing philosophy. — In the next place it has to be noted that the 
general nature and the astonishing variety of the views held 
and of the systems propounded are not of a kind which mark a 
people fresh to speculation. They presuppose a long antecedent 
training in subtle thinking and also a general dissatisfaction 
with the current modes of thought and a readiness to open the 
armoury of logic and dialectics upon any new theory that 
would presume to rear up its proud head above the seething sea 
of speculation. -- Lastly, we must emphasise the fact that Philo* 
sophy in this period not only ceased to be a purely academic 
or ritualistic affair divorced from life and conduct; it further 
made it incumbent upon the philosopher to live up-to his teach¬ 
ing for fear of being otherwise hooted as an impostor. It 
aooordingly developed strong and even eccentric personalities 
and introduced all manner of strange practices and penances. 
Thus of the sect of the Ajlvikas to which Makkhali Qosala be¬ 
longed we read—“ They discard all clothing; they dispense 
with all decent habits; they lick their iood out of their hands... 
...They will not eat fish or flesh, nor drink liquor or gruel. 
Some of them beg at one house and accept but one handful of 
food, others at two or seven. Some take food only once a day, 
others once in two days, others once in seven days, others once 
in every half-month.”—And this was by no means an isolated 
or exceptional case. It would seem as if a sort of premium was 
set upon boldness and originality of conception and indepen¬ 
dence and eccentricity of practice. Beyond their own limited 
coteries, the older dogmas of sacrifice, it is evident, commanded 
little respect; and if the mass of the people, in spite of the pre¬ 
vailing unbelief and the distraction of divided counsel, kept 
up a semblance of the old Srauta religion, it was partly because 
they probably had not acquired enough strength of character 
and conviction to discard it altogether, and partly too because 
the generality of the people prefer to follow a religion which 
gives detailed directions and prescriptions for all manner of 
occasions and situations, which the Brahmanic Codes, Sutras, 
or manuals always did.^ At every turn you took, these texts 
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were capable of becoming your unfailing monitor who told you 
exactly what to do and also how to do it. They saved you the 
trouble of thinking and the responsibility of making a choice. 
True, in time it made life mechanical; but is not three-fourths 
of our life mere mechanical routine, whatever the Church to 
which we might be professing allegiance ? As long as the 
spirit is there to animate our actions and raise them above the 
dead level of oommonsense, we fail to feel the drudgery. But 
there was a staying power in these codes and Sutras that came 
in good stead even after the spirit had flown away. It helped 
to secure a continuity of life and practice within the Church, 
and so managed to bridge the gulf between the out-going of one 
inspired teacher and the in-coming of another. Spirit may be 
induced to return and animate the skeleton ; but the skeleton 
must be there. 

11. The Mahabharata as the Rallying Point for 
“ Orthodoxy.’’— The exact historical position and purpose of 
the Mahabharata has given rise to divergent theories and esti¬ 
mates which it would be futile to attempt to harmonise by bare 
argumentation. The essential requisite for the satisfactory 
solution of the problem is a critical edition of the Great Epic, 
of which, fortunately, we have just seen the beginning; but it 
would be some time yet before the enterprize can reach its con¬ 
clusion. It is hoped that a careful collation of representa¬ 
tive manuscript material will enable us to get rid of a number 
of very late and puerile interpolations, the existence of which in 
the corpus of the Epic comes in the way of an unbiassed evalu¬ 
ation of the poem. It is too early to say how many of what 
pass now as the genuine parts of the Epic would be pruned off 
in the process.* That will depend upon the nature of the Ms. 
material that can be availed of. But it may not be far wrong 
to assume that the Epic in its eventual “ critical ” edition will 
come to deserve less and less the harsher judgment of “ analy- 

• The well-known " Gaue^a ” episode (Adiparran i. 109-119) has 
beea already prored to be a later interpolation. See the First Fasoioule of 
the Critical edition of the MahSbhSrata, published (1936) by the Bhandarkar 
, Oriental Research Institute of Poona. 
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tiosl ” students of the type of Hopkins or Winternitz. The orI< 
tioally edited Mahshharata will all the same contain a large 
number of AkhySnas and UpS.khyanas, as also the other ethioo- 
social and religio-philosophical excursions and digressions, 
including such pieces as the Bhagavadgits.. Premising so much, 
and assuming also that the MahabhSrata is a deliberately ex* 
panded version of the original Bhirata (which may not have 
contained the majority of the episodes and the didactic pieces), the 
question naturally arises, what must have been the underlying 
motive of the elaboration ? We must note here also the posi¬ 
tion of respect which the Mahs.bh§.rata has secured for itself as 
the “Fifth Veda;’’ its general leaning on the side of the Vedio 
religion of the sacrifice, and of the Brahmanic regulation of the 
society on the basis of the due assignment of duties to Varnas 
and ASramas, which is the normal tenor of the Poem in spite 
of the occasional attempts at curbing the abuses and excesses 
of Br&manism; and, finally, the circumstance that—except in 
those few obviously interpolated passages such as the one 
(iii. 193. 65, 67) containing references to Edukas or Buddhist 
Dagobas, and which probably would be got rid of by the normal 
operation of the principles of textual criticism^he bulk of the 
Epic offers very little indeed that must be regarded as definite¬ 
ly post-Buddhistic. Observe also the attitude of alliance and 
compromise which the older philosophical pieces like the 
Bhagavadglta exhibit towards such more or less “ orthodox ” 
systems as the-'•aihkhya, Yoga, Mim8fisa, Ve^nta, Vaishna- 
vism and the rest, correcting their one-sidedness but withal 
urging them, and finding ways and means for making them, to 
meet on a common platform, with a view the more effectively 
to wage war against the growing Scepticism and Materialism 
of the age,^ which it cendemns in unmitigated language in 

* Some of the attacks against the * heretics ’ which the MahSbfilirsta 
delivers, the commentators like Nilakav^ha understand as though diesdted 
against Buddhism. This is due to the commentator’s failing to distingdlrii < 
between Buddhism proper and some of the pre-Buddhistio ‘ heresies ’ 
the ones treated of in the present Chapter. It is well known that the 
nioal terms of the ' heresies ’ mentioned in the Epic do not tally wm 
those of Classical Buddhism. 
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Chapter xvi of the poem. Further objective proofs for the con¬ 
clusion will be offered in the next Volume of our History, where 
the eminent constructive work of the Mahabharata will be set 
forth and appraised in fuller details. Here it should perhaps 
suffice to say that against the hypothesis ( so at any rate let us 
call it) of a pre-6uddhistio form of the Great Epic we know of 
no valid arguments that can be convincingly urged. The Epic, 
on the other hand, acquires a satisfactory status and life-purpose 
if viewed as almost the last effort on a great scale on the part 
of the older Srauta religion to hold its ranks together and to 
stem the steadily encroaching tide of ' heretic ’ and agnostic 
speculation, which was destined, however, to eventually over¬ 
power it on all sides. 

12. Conclusion. —In this Volume we began our study of 
the History of Early Indian speculation in a period of transition, 
when the primitive religion of “ Nature-worship ” and the older 
cult of the sacrifice, together with the whole social fabric of an 
earlier age, were undergoing largo inner and outer adjustments 
by reason of contact with the ideas and practices of a people 
having a different culture and different outlook. Face to face 
with what was no less than a war of cultures, the onerous task 
of selection and organic assimilation as well as that of social 
and religious reconstruction as a whole, fell to the lot of the 
Brahmanas; and we have already seen how these theological 
tracts—barring a few inevitable lapses into puerility and fussi¬ 
ness-discharged their duty with no small measure of success 
by bringing into existence, from out of the combination of two 
heterogenous elements, a third that sought to preserve the best 
elements in each. It was in the course of this noble work that 
the Literature of the World came to be enriched by those mighty 
products of the creative and speculative genius of India—the 
TJpanishads—on account mainly of the inclusion of which we 
have designated the whole Age which has been philosophically 
chronicled in these pages “ The Creative Period.”—But in the 
History of Thought it is invariably the case that the attain¬ 
ment of a satisfactory solution of certain pressing problems of 
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one age synchronises with the emergence of certain other deri¬ 
vative problems, that continue to press upon the in-coming age 
with equal insistence for speedy solution. And hence it is. as 
we have seen, that the spirit of ratiocination raised by the 
Brahmanasandthe Upanishads—coupled of course with certain 
facts of social history—summoned up in the arena forces far 
more powerful than those which it had succeeded in laying at 
rest. That these newer opponents were not mere men of straw, 
the few samples of their dogmas and dialectics that we could 
afford in this Chapter ought to be sufficient to bear out. And 
it is no wonder that for a time they even threatened to crowd 
the older systems almost off the stage. One after another their 
citadels were being captured or undermined, and in every walk 
and corner of life one seemed to hear the crash of the older 
order of things crumbling to pieces. The doughty and well- 
tried “ orthodoxy,” naturally, is expected under these circum¬ 
stances to put forth one last stubborn defence, and then—if it 
must needs be~succumb to the inevitable. And yet our 
Religion, like the King so-to-say, never dies. For, out of the 
very ashes of the older Dharma, phoenix-like, is to arise a 
newer Dharma,* which, endowed with fresher vigour, is to burn 
its effete and out-worn wings, and—taught by the experience of 
the past—to take on newer plumage for higher and more ex¬ 
tensive flights, refusing all the while to call itself new, and 
proud in the assiduously cultivated belief in its being ever the 
same deathless “ Sanatana Dharma.” 


* The Defenoe, the Fall, and the Rebirth are to be the themes, respeo- 
tively, of the Third, the Fourth, and the Fifth Volumes of this History. 

59 [History of Indian Philosophy : Vol. 2] 




NOTES 

CHAPTER I 

Page 2 —Our statements regarding the age of the Veda, 
the people by whom and the locality where the Vedic hymns 
were composed, and the starting-point and the course of the 
Aryan migration are deliberately non-coramital, because we do 
not want to anticipate here the conclusions of our first 
Volume on “ The Origins. ** If the Upanishadic period in Four 
Groups (p. 135) is to be tentatively assigned to the period between 
B. C. 1250 to 600, the six or seven groups into which the 
Brahmanas seem to fall ( p. 36 ) can easily carry us to about 
1800 or 2000. And if no interval, or break in tradition, or 
migrations be allowed between the Vedic period and thot 
of the Brahmanas (which is extremely improbable), the former 
naturally falls within, and extends over the major part of, the 
third millenium before Christ. 

Page The reference of course is to Bloomfield’s Rig* 
veda Repetitions (H. O. S., vols. 20 and 24). 

Page 5®’^—See Arnold’s Historical Vedic Grammar (JAOS, 
1897) for the details of his scheme of Rigvedic stratification. 

Page 6”—The paper referred to is now published in the 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Conference (1924), pp. 11*34, 
It should be consulted for further explanation. 

Page 7' —See Indogermanische Forschungen, xxv, pp. 190flf, 

Page 8®^— See Bloomfield’s American Lectures on the 
Religion of the Veda, 1908, pp. 64, 71, etc, — We think it neces¬ 
sary to add that the accretions to which the Aikapadika bears 
testimony may not be the very last of their kind. This leaves 
room for some very late liturgic or even Atharvanio matter not 
represented by the Aikapadika being subsequently introduced 
into the present Samhita. 

Page —Yaska’s knowledge of maby recensions of the 
Nighantu follows from his statements at the end of Niru^a 
vii, 13, although it is possible that these may merely refer to the 
Devata lists. That he is not the earliest expositor of the Nirukta 
follows from the nearly 20 predecessors whom he mentions, some 
of them being regular schools of Vedic interpreters. Amongst 
instances of Nighantu words which he was not able to identify 
in the Rigveda may be cited the word ^tama. YSska could 
quote the form only from Yajurveda, 

Page —The word hhakti seems to have been used here 

however in a more or less technical sense also, as when Yaska 
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speakB (viL 8) of the morning libation, the eeaeon Yasanta, etc. 
ag being the bhaktis (or bandhus) of Agni. That YSska did not 
prize the BrShmanio exegesie very highly is, however, otherwise 
evident. 

Page 10'—Compare Winternitz, GescMchte der indischen 
Litleratur, Band iii, p. 383. To doubt the bonafides of Patanjali’s 
references under iii. 2. Ill to events which, although contem¬ 
poraneous with the speaker, the speaker was unable to witness 
in person, and to suggest that these may have been stock instan¬ 
ces current before his time, appears to us to be hypercritical. 

Page 10'—Panini iv. 3.105, puraijaproldeshu Brahmava- 
kalpeshu. 

Page 10"—Cp. Brunnhofer : Urgeschichte der Arier, parts 
i—iii, (Leipzig, 1893), as also Arische Urzeit, Bern, 1910. The 
conclusions of Brunnhofer are likely to be confirmed by the 
recent finds in Harappa, Mohenjo Daro, and other places. 
—We do not consider the attempt of A. C. Das to carry the 
date of the Bigveda back to a geological epoch when the Indian 
Sarasvatl could fall into the “BajputanS Sea,** and to make 
the Aryans autochthonous to the Panjab to be successful, if 
only for the reason that his avowed “desire to keep strictly to 
the letter of the text’* of the Rigveda forsakes him in his ex¬ 
planation of the “flat-nosed Dasas” as a figurative expression for 
the degenerated Aryans. 

Page 11*'—See Alberuni’s India, Translation by Saohau, 
Vol, i. page, 360, 

Page 11*'—While Waddell’s wild etymologies have gene¬ 
rally received the scant courtesy that they deserve, it is worth 
noting than even Sir John Marshall is now definitely inclin¬ 
ed to associate the new finds in Sind with a people and a 
civilisation dating from at least B. C. 3,000, The Dravidian 
aflSnities of these are tentatively suggested. 

Page 11"®—The following names of the patron princes 
deserve to be noted; Tugrya, Turva^a, Tirimdira Para^ava, 
etc. 

Page ll" —In 'August 1927 Dr. S. K. Belvalkar presented 
a paper on the “ Devos and Asuras *’ before the Literary and 
Philosophical Club of Poona, and Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar who 
presided, agreeing with the lecturer, gave his own views on 
the subject which have been published in the JBBRAS, xv. 
No. 1, p. 76fr. 

Page II^S—The Phoenician legend of Adonis, the Phry¬ 
gian legend of Athys, and the Egyptian legend of Osiris (or 
possibly of Khem), amongst others, are supposed to bear testi¬ 
mony to the wide prevalence of Phallus-worsjbip practically 
throughout the Old World. The worship of Sakti or Female 
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. 1 Dergy was equally wide-spread : see Oppert; Original Inhabi- 
lants of India (1893), pp, 371flF. 

Page 12^®—See Havell, History of Aryan Rule, p. Ilf. 

Page 12®°*—Cp. Maodonell, Vedic Mythology, pp. 131ff. If 
demonolatry be an earlier phase of evolution than nature-wor¬ 
ship, the latter which is chronologically posterior cannot degene¬ 
rate into the former which is chronologically prior. Bloomfield 
assumes the contemporaneous existence of both the phases, one 
being confined to the upper and the other to the lower strata of 
the society. But it would seem that the latter wm steadily 
gaining in power and prestige ; and this circumstance is better 
explained by the hypothesis of a race-fusion. 

Page 12*®—If the late Vedic period is placed roughly 
between 2500 to 2000 before Christ, the “Asura” evidence has to 
be placed in the neighbourhood of B.c. 3000, to which the recent 
finds in Sind also seem to point. Compare B. G. Tilak’s paper 
on the “Chaldean and Indian Vedas,” Bhandarkar Commemora¬ 
tion Volume, pp. 29ff. If an “Asura” civilisation existed so very 
near India, the question as to whether the traces of mutual in¬ 
fluence are due to mere commercial intercourse or to an actual 
and prolonged residence in one neighbourhood loses its real 
cogency. 

Page 13“—Our treatment is here based on the conclusions 
of Havell: Cp. History of Aryan Rule, p. 17. 

Page 14, § 14—While reserving a detailed treatment of 
the subject to our Volume on “The Origins,” here It may 
perhaps suffice to refer to the conclusions of Jayaswal {Hindu 
Polity, Calcutta, 1924 ) and of Sham Sastri {Evdution of Indian 
Polity, 1921), to which however we do not subscribe wholesale. 

Page 14*®—Compare Bradke : Dyaus Asura, Halle (1885), 
pages llOff. 

Page 15'—Compare Rv. iii. 53. 9, iv. 18. 2, vii. 33.11, etc. 

Page 15®—The examples are the Angirasas, Manu, Eutsa, 
Nahusha, etc. 

Page 15'°®—See Die Religion des Veda, 2nd edition (1917), 
pp. 187ff. and pp, 117f, 

Page 15®*—The full evidence is set forth in B, G, Tilak’s 
paper on the “ Chaldean and Indian Vedas ” in the Bhandarkar 
Commemoration Volume, pp. 29ff. The “Chaldean” form of the 
Atharvanio Taimata (v. 13. 6) is “ Tiamat.” 

Page 16*'*—See Oldenberg, Op. cit, pp, 456f. 

Page 17®—Such a conscious reproduction is observable in 
some of the Atharvanio love-charms or spells against the enemy, 
where certain things are done or spoken to a symbolical or 
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minialnire representation of the person against whom the charm 
is directed. Compare Av. iii. 25, vi. 127, etc. 

Page 18®—Cp. “Y6 agnidagdha y6 inagnidagdhah.” The 
commentators understand the latter to refer to those who died 
as infants or were drowned in the sea, etc. Compare also Rv. 
X. 18. 9—lipa sarpa matdram bhumim etam.” 

Page 18'^—Compare Kausika Sutra, 80fif. 

PAGE 18®*—It is thus that Asmlayam Grihya Sutra (iv. 
iii. 1-26 ) prescribes the Wrning of the sacrificial utensils with 
the body of the Agnihotrin. 

Page 20'®—Compare generally Bloomfield : Religion of the 
Veda, New York, 1908. 

Page 20*'^®—Havell: History of Aryan Rule, p. llff. 

Page 20®*—Compare p. 77 ff. below. 

Page 20, §§ 24f.—Our treatment is based upon Oldenberg’s 
essay, on “Vedische Sch6hheitsgefuhl,”NGGW, 1918, i, pp. 35ff. 

Page 22®—Both the words signify a strange or a weird 
appearance. For a full discussion of their significance see 
Geldner, Vedische Studien, ii. 126-143, Hertel, Die Arische 
Feuerlehre i, pp. llff, Boyer, Journal Asiatique, 1906, i. 393 ff. 

Page 22'® —Compare Rv, x. 31. 7 and 81. 4—Y4to Dyava- 
Prithivl nishtataksuh ; Rv. x. 72, 2—SAih karm^ra iv&dhamat; 
etc. 

Page 22'**—Compare Rv. x. 31. 7, 

Page 23®**—The explanation of Yaska (Nirukta, xi. 23) is 
—“Samanajanmanau syatam ity api va, Devadharmenetaretara- 
janmanau syatam itaretaraprakritl.” 

Page 23'*—The fact that even while transferring all the 
highest attributes to a god like Indra, the poet made Mitra or 
Varuna an equal participator in the divinity of Indra, or that 
he was otherwise aware of the existence of other claimants to 
the honour of the highest divinity, need not be taken to vitiate 
the general soundness of the line of thought-evolution which 
Max Muller’s theory of Vedic “Henotheism” postulates. See 
Macdonell’s Vcdic Mythology, p. 16. 

Page 24"—Compare Rv. x. 10. 8—“Nd tishthanti nd ni 
mishanty etd, Devanaih spdsa ihd yd chdranti," as also Rv. i. 
25. 7ff, ii. 28. 6, etc. 

Page 24'’—Compare Geldner, Zur Cosmogonie des Rigveda 
(1908). That Geldner reads somewhat too much into the hymn 
may be conceded. See Garbe, Sathkhya Philosophie, 2nd ed. p. 22. 

Page 24®—For the problem of the origin of the doctrine 
of Transmigration, compare below, pp. 81ff, 
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PaOE 258^See p. 65f., below. 

Page —Some scholars believe that the more primitive 

conception of this realm was analogous to the Greek concep¬ 
tion of the Hades as an underground world of shadowy beings. 
Compare also Ehni, Die ursprungliche Oottheit des vedischen Yama, 
pp. 38ff. 

Page —Compare Rv. 1 .14.8. 

Page 27 —The fear of a “punar-mrityu” subsequent to one’s 
reaching the Heaven was raised somewhat later, and tackled 
in the Brahmanas and the Upanishads. The idea marked the 
first step towards the doctrine of Transmigration. 

Page 27*—See p, 81 below. 

Page 27^Compare Rv. r. 14. 2-“Yam6 no gatiirn prathamd 
viveda." 

Page 28^*—Compare stories from the Br&hmanas such {is 
that of Srautarshi DevabhSga quoted later on page 72, or of 
(Jdvanta on p. 150f. 

Page 28^—Compare Oldenberg, Weltanschauung, p. 9. 

Page Sl^’^-Max Muller, Ancient Sanskrit Literature (p, 
349), for instance notes, in connection with the relation between 
the Yajasaneyi Saihhita and the Satapatha ; “It is not at all 
unlikely that in this, the most modern of all Vedas, the final 
arrangement of the Samhita may have been contemporaneous 
with, or even later than, the composition of the Br§hmana.’’ 

Page 31**—Thus ^ankhayana Srauta Sutra xiv-xvi has a 
quasi-Brahmana character, while the concluding portion of the 
Aitareya Araxiyaka even Sayana declares to be “sutram eva.” 

CHAPTER II 

Page 35®—We have generally followed here the treatment 
of Eggeling, Keith, and others. 

Page 37 —When a passage cited by Yaska is to bo actual¬ 
ly found in the Oopafha alone amongst the Brahmanas, there is 
no reason why, on the plea that passages more or less identical 
with the one cited by Yaska occur in the other Brahmanas also, 
we must regard the priority of Oopatha to Yaska as unproved. 

Page 37'*^As a recent authoritative pronouncement on 
the chronological question involved, compare Hillebrandt in 
ZDMG, 1927, pp. 46-77. 

Page 37'®—^A word like “ sarvavatah, ’’ (Pali “sabbfivato”) 
occurring in Brih. iv. 3. 9 cannot prove the posteriority of the 
whole of the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, and still less that of 
the Satapatha Br&hmana, to Buddhism. According to our show¬ 
ing, B^L iv. 3 belongs to a very late Upanishadio period. Also 
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it must be noted that the language which we now designate as 
Pali was in some modified form current long before the rise of 
Buddhism, 

Page 38^®—Compare Oldenberg’s characterisation of the 
work of the Brahmanas as consisting of the “trumping up of an 
older contradiction with a newer and yet more eccentric con¬ 
tradiction"— Die Weltanschauung der Brahmaifa rea:#e,G6ttigen, 
1919, page 8. 

Page 39’®—Compare Sayana‘s introduction to the Rigveda- 
Bhashya (BSS, No. XLI, p. 36 ). 

Page 46, §§ llff.—The treatment is based on the writings 
of well-known authorities like Henry and Caland (UAgni^toma, 
Paris, 1906); Hillebrandt {Neu und Vollmondsopfer, Jena, 1880 ; 
Ritual-Litteratur, Vedische Opfer und Zauber, Strassburg, 1897); 
Schwab {Das altindische Tieropfer, Erlangen, 1886 ); A.B. Keith 
(Introduction to Tail, Samhitd 13., 0. S. Na 18 ; to Rigveda 
Brahmanas, H. 0. S. 25 ); etc. 

Page 48“—Amongst the earlier texts may be mentioned 
TaittirIyaSam.v.6. 2.1, Tait.Br. ii. 7. 6.1, Praudha Brahmapa 
xvii. 11, 5-6, etc. 

Page 49’—See Keith, "Rigveda Brahmanas," H. O. S., No. 
25, pp. 62f. 

Page SO^’^* —The table is reproduced from Hillebrandt’s 
Ritual-Litteratur, p. 156. 

Page 50*®—Compare Tait. Sam., v, 3, 6. 3, etc. 

Page 55“*—See above, p. 11, 

Page 56^^—The best illustration in point is the Avestic 
attitude towards the Indian Devas. Bead Haug’s Essays on the 
Religion of the Parsis, 1884. 

Page 57^*^—The purposeful mis-translation of the simple 
line—“ Kdsmai deviya havfshd vidhema " as if it read “ Kaya 
devaya,” and Panini’s special rule (iv. 2, 25 ) explaining the 
pronominal form kasmai as irregular dative of the noun “ ka ” are 
probably familiar enough to most readers. So too the Aitareya 
Brahmana finds itself almost at its wit’s end to explain the order 
in which the deities occur in Rv. i. 24.1 to i. 30. 22, and espe¬ 
cially the gift qf a golden chariot in Rv. i. 30, 16 to the poor 
Brahmin boy, SunadSepa, about to be immolated. 

Page 59 ^—^That there must have existed a large mass of 
floating legends about gods and sages only very few of which 
happen to be preserved in works like the Brihad-devata is proved 
by the pefsi^nt references to AkhySnas and Itih&sas in the 
BrShmanas and the Upanishads. 

Page 59^^—It is well known that MahSyana Buddhism, 
and to a certain extent the Hinay&na also, drafted practically 
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the ttrhole of the Hindu Pantheon headed by Indra or iSakra 
( F&li, Sakka) to serve as attendants upon the Buddha. 

Page —Vi^vakarman ( Rv, x . 81. 22) and Hiranya* 

garbha ( Rv. x. 121) who would have been serious rivals to 
Frsj§paM,got their individuality merged into that of Praj9.pati: 
compare S. B. vii. 4. 2. 5, and elsewhere. 

Page 61, § 23—^The idea of the “ Bandhus ” already makes 
its appearance in some of the very late Rigvedio hymns such 
as Rv. i. 163. 4—“ Trinl ta ahur divi b&ndhanani ” etc. 

Page 62‘^—For a similiar subterfuge on the part of 
Indra compare Ta-^iya Brahmava vii. 2.1, 

Page 63**-“ VonviasenschaftHche Wissenschaft.” This is the 
secondary title of Oldenberg’s book, '"Die Weltanschauung der 
Brahmaya Texle," which has been of great use here. 

Page 65®**“Compare the nirUvara Mlmafisakas of later 
times. 

Page 65**—Compare texts such as T. S. vii. 5,1, Tandya 
Brah. iv, 1. If, or Kathaka Samhita xxxiii, 1, 

Page 66—Comp. Tandya Brahmana viii, 6.5—^“Asureshu 
vai sarvo yajna asit,” etc. Similarly, T. S, iii, 3,7. 

Page 68®—^The whole first adhyaya of this Kanda is devot¬ 
ed to Cosmology, as also the early portions of Kanda li. 

Page 73**—For example, the famous discoveries of Sir 
Jagadlsa Chandra Bose about the sentienQy of plants, 

Page 75’—Compare L6vi: La Doctrine du Sacrifice dans lea 
Brahmanas, Paris, 1898, pp. 152ff. 

Page 76’—Compare also Ait, Aran, iii, 2. 6. 

CHAPTER III 

Page 7^’—Compare the stories such as that of Videgha 
Mathava in S, B., L iv. 1.10, etc. 

Page 79®.*—Compare Vajasaneyi Samhita, xvi. Iff, The 
problem connected with the origin of Siva and Vishnu cults 
will be fully dealt with in the first Volume of this History, 
There also will be treated the questions relating to the rise dur¬ 
ing the Early Vedio period of an “ ethical monism ” connected 
with the name of Varuna, 

Page 80**—We feel that Hauer’s attempt ( Die Anfdnge 
der Yogapraxis, Leipzig, 1922) does a little over-empbasise the 
magical or mystic significance of the simpler Vedio ritualism, 

Page 81®—Several orders such as the Ajlvikas, Niggan- 
thas, Munda-savakas, Jatilakas, Paribbajakas, Megandikas, 
Tedandikas, Aviruddhakas, Qotamakas, Devadhammikas,! eto, 

W (History of Indian Philosophy; Vol. 2) 
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ara mentioned frequently in the Pali texts. See, DicUoguen of 
Buddha, vdl. 1, pp 220fif. Panini’s reference to the Bhikshu- 
8Utras(lY. iii. 110) is well known. Buddhism of course did not 
Invent “ Pabbajja.” 

Page 81 — Journal Amiique,l%l, II, p. 464. 

, Page 87“—The evidence from the other genuine works of 
Sahkaraoharyaon the point has not been taken into account. 

Page 88«*f—Some of the older Upanishads named from 
their initial words are the lia and Kena ; from the nature of 
the form or contents, Praina and Arsheya ; and from the deity, 
Mahdndrdyava. 

Page 88^®*— The language of the older Upanishads has 
been critically studied in such special monographs as Wecker, 
Oebrauch der Kasus in der dlteren Up,, Tubingen, 1905 ; Eirfel, 
Nominal-homposition in den Up.,'Bonn, 1908; etc. 

Page 88*3*—illustrations of (3) and (4) will be found 
amongst the structural and critical notes which follow. 

Page 88®*.—See “ Die Lehre der Upaniehaden und die 
Anfdnge des Buddhismus," (Gottingen, 1915), p. 37,41,155ff, etc. 

Page 8833*—'A specific attempt along these lines is a desi¬ 
deratum of our studies. 

Page 89**—Illustrations in the sequel, esp. at the con¬ 
clusion of each structural and critical note. The subjective 
character of this test is acknowledged and allowed for. 

Page 89^**—The English translation—“Begins with a 
bold and blunt Idealism, and from thence through the phases 
of Pantheism, Cosmogonism, and Theism, it finally leads to the 
Atheism of the later Sariikhya and eventually to the Apsycbism 
of the early Buddhism.” 

Page 893^*—See Transactions of the International Congress for 
the History of Religions, Vol. 2, pp. 19-24, Oxford, 1908, where 
Deussen has contributed a paper on Upanishadio chronology. 

Page 8933— See Descriptive Catalogue of Adyar Mss,, Vol. I, 
Upanishads, pp. 144,187, 224, 282. 

Page 9133 —nertel’s contention that in nedam yad idam 
upasate (i. 4-8) the Rena wants to fight against the doctrine of 
the identity of the World-soul and the Individual-soul ( Brah¬ 
man ), its object being to assert the doctrine of the personal 
immortality of the individual in a beatific existence in heaven 
(Die Weisheit der Upardshaden, Miinohen, 1921, pages 23,32ff.) 
goes against the clear intention of the text— Bhuteshu bhuteshu 
vichitya dhirah (ii. 5), which, even according to Hertel, means 
that “the wise discover It (—Beality) in all Beings.” 
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PAGE 913a—For example, II. i. 3=<>=I. ii. 22cd. 

Page 92^’—The Brahmana identifies na-chikela with na- 
kshlyate, what is not destroyed. Other Brahmana-wise etymo¬ 
logies are na-jiyate, what is not conquered, and na-chikyate, 
what is not known. 

Page 92*3 —Por example, Katha I. i. 3 and Brih. iv. 4. 11, 
both traceable to I§a 3; Katha II. i.9 and Brih. i. 5. 23; etc. 

Page 94“®—^After he had exposed (p. 14) in no ambiguous 
terms the ignorance of Deussen concerning the rudiments of 
the science of Vedio metre, and asserted that—except in a few 
oases where the text has suffered in being orally transmitted from 
teacher to pupil—the metre of the Mundaka is normal even 
to the point of observing a specific rule about the caesura 
(pp. 50ff.), it is somewhat disconcerting to find that the changes 
which Hertel in his critical restoration of the Mundaka Upani- 
shad ( Indo-iranische Quellen und Forschungen, III, Leipzig, 
1924) proposes to make involve such cases as the following : the 
addition of a cha (II. i. 3®), of itne (II. 2. 2^’), of a hi (II. i. 8*), 
of an astu (II 2. 6®), or of a tad em (II. 2. ll®); the omission of 
the word prithivi (II. i. 4<3), of rathanabhau and charate (II. ii. 6), 
amxitam (II. ii. IP), and the whole clause tad u vanmanah, tad etat 
saiyam, supposed to be a gloss that has found its way (can it do 
so when the tradition was oral ?) into the text I Nor is Hertel 
(p.48) quite fair to Deussen who had already commented upon 
(Allgemeine Oeschichte, vol. i., p. 312) the use of brdhman as 
masculine in the Skambha Sukta ( x. 7. 36 ) of the Atharva- 
veda. Although therefore we cannot agree with Hertel in all 
his contentions, we vmust admit that in quite a number of 
places he has decidedly improved the text and our understand¬ 
ing of the same. 

Page 963*—Namely, Madhva, Kuranarayana, and Puru- 
shottama. 

Page 963®*—On the whole problem of the Qaudap&da 
KsrikSs, see M, Walleser,Der d/ferc Vedanta (Heidelberg, 1910). 
We do not think that any final solution of the problem has 
yet been reached, W alleser’s idea that the Gaudapada Eari- 
kas are even earlier than the Brahmasutras has not obtained the 
assent of scholars. 

Page 98*—Deussen, trying to explain the recurrence of the 
same stanza at the beginning of the 4th or Manomay a section and 
of the 9th section of the Chapter, says ( Sechzig Upamshad's des 
Veda, p. 226)—“ (3) The Manomaya Atman, the Self consisting 
of manas (though^ will, desire), i. e, man and nature as personi¬ 
fied in gods like Agni, Vayu, Indra, etc.—in so far as they can 
be said to possess a will power or a striving for personal happi- 
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ness, which finds its expression in the cult of the Vedic Gods 
which consists in a' trafficking in the goods.’ Hence it is that 
the four Vedas along with Brahmanas form the adeias or con¬ 
stituents of this Purusha. The inadequacy of this stand-point 
is indicated in a delicate manner through the last verse [ of the 
section ] which gets its full significance only in a later con¬ 
text, where, for this reason, it is repeated ; here, however, it is 
given in order to point out that neither speech (meaning the 
Vedic word) nor mind ( meaning the wishes entertained by it) 
is in a position to comprehend the Highest.” 

Page 99’—instead of “of five sections each” read "of six 
and four sections.” 

Page 99’’- “Like the continuation of the motion of the 
potter’s wheel even after the staff which set it rotating has 
becomes inoperative”—to explain the point by a stock Vedantic 
image. 

Page 100"—This is Max Muller’s note on the passage in 
question : see, 8. B. E., Vol. 1, p. 205. 

Page 106®—The line Kurunaha'bhirakshati” is translated 
by Deussen as “protects the sacrificers (/mriin) like a dog (a= 
somewhat resembling+ ^<;a=dog),” following the suggestion of 
Bohtlingk given on the opening page of the Pefersberg Lexikon 
under the word A, Deussen complains that Bohtlingk’s sug¬ 
gestion, because occurring under a word where one would not 
normally look for it, has remained unnoticed by later transla¬ 
tors. Hume has misunderstood the point, and has not been able 
to detect the passage in the Lexikon, as is clear from his foot¬ 
note at the bottom of page 226 of his Translation of Thirteen 
Upaniskads, where he makes both Deussen and Bohtlingk read 
iva instead of aim I 

Page 108”—^We have nevertheless made an independent 
attempt of our own in that direction : see p. 382 below. 

Page 108®’—Compare the Rigvedic use ofaft + aferci in X, 
108. 2. 

Page 109’*’—The passage, as occurring in a very late 
Upanishadic text, can be brought in a line with other passages 
with an “a-moralistio” tendency : see p. 399 below. 

Page 112—See, Sechzig Upanishad's des Veda, Leipzig, 
1921*, pages 377f. and 426. 

Page ho®*’—C ompare on the subject a paper entitled “The 
Sveta^vatara Upanishad and the BhagavadgItS” contributed by 
Dr. Belvalkar to the Commemoration Volume presented to Prof. 
A. B. Dhruva, 

Page 123*—The chapter on the Neo-Upanishads which 
was partly in type, has been withheld, as this Volums^liad al- 
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Teadj grown considerably in extent. The chapter will now bo 
Incorporated in another Volume of this History. 

Page Compare the Katha Up. I. i. 26—“ SvobhavS 

martyasya, ’’ and other similar sentiments in that Upanishad. 

Page 125®—The priority of the Sarhkhya to Buddhism is 
dealt with in Chapter ix. SSihkhya was a doctnrine of salva- 
tion, and as such it necessarily implied a dissatisfaction with 
the world. 

Page 126^—The conception of the Bhutatman has its 
analogues in the ordinary Charvaka conception of the non- 
spirituality of the living self; in the doctrine of the "JLlambana 
pratyaya" of the Vijiianavadin Buddhist; as also in Ajita 
Eesa-kambalin's doctrine as set forth on page 452 below. 

Page 127 —On the question of the pre-olassical form of 
the SSihkhya see Chapter ix, §§ 33-34. 

Page 131*—Dr. Belvalkar had an opportunity since to 
compare these copies with their originals at Adyar, and to edit 
and translate the four Upanishads in question: see Proceedings 
of the Oriental Conference at Madras, 3924, pp. 17-40. 

Page 132®*“—Compare on this point Ait, Brah, viii. 18. 

Page 135—To the four Groups we tentatively assign the 
following dates : 1250-1100 ; 1100-900 ; 900-750 ; and 750-600 
B. 0. respectively. What we have designated as the period of 
“Thought-ferment” will, in our view, extend from the middle 
of the Third Group to the end of the Fourth. 

Page 137*—Comp. Deussen’s Philosophy of the Upanishads, 
pp, 19ff; Garbe: Bdtrdge zur indischen Kulturgeschichte, pp. Iff, 

Page 137*’—We must not ignore however its Brahmanic 
precursors like ChhSndogya i. 8-9. Cp. also p. 376 below. 

Page 140®*~Since published : See Note to page 131*. 

Page 144**—We have however attempted a tentative ex¬ 
planation : see below, p, 382f. 

CHAPTER IV 

Page 152, § 8—For a discussion of the whole story compare 
Indische Streifen, I., p. 20fF,, end "Die indische Visionslitte- 
ratur” by L. Scherman, Leipzig, 1892, p. 5fiF. 

Page 152*®—^The difficult sentence beginning the third 
section we construe thus ; Purushaih [sahit&n] eshSm parv&ni 
parvatab patvasah sdihvrascham ‘idaih tavedam mameti’ 
vibhajam5n5,n purushSn ait." 

-Page 154i®—Sahkaracharya appears to have vt ritten a 
Bhft(thya^ on the whole of the Bahvaoha-brahmana or MaJha- 
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Aitareya Upanishad. Sayana’s commentary follows the Bha~ 
shya in the main. But w,hile a large number of spurious 
works are fathered upon Sahkaracharya and published in 
several costly editions, this work of the Great Master seems 
not to have attracted the attention it deserves. 

Page 176*^'' —See above, note to p. 19^^ 

CHAPTER V 

Page 191®—It is worth noting that for anuunaiyafi (vani¬ 
shes) there is the variaiit (re-enters), which fundamen¬ 

tally alters the sense. 

Page 195’®*—The problem comestobe partly dealt with in 
Chapter IX, para. 4. Its further treatment will be followed 
in Volumes 1 and 4 of this History. 

Page 203^—For‘ears’in line 8 read ‘hair’; and for‘mus¬ 
cles’ in line 10 read ‘bones’. The whtde passage can be thus 
more accurately translated :—“The Piirusha verily is like the 
lord of the forest, the tree. His hairs are the leaves, his skin 
the outer bark (that is flayed). 1. From his skin indeed oozes 
out blood as from the bark the exudation {utpata ). Hence 
when pierced [blood] issues forth as does the sap from the in¬ 
jured tree. 2. His flesh is like the [tree’s] underfibres (iakarayi), 
and the strong sinew is the inner cuticle {kinatu The bones 
are the interior fibres, while the marrow of the one is like the 
marrow (rather pith) of the other. 3. Now, when the tree is 
lopped off it grows again from the root, a newer tree. When 
however a mortal is cut off by Death, out of what root does he 
rise again ? 4. Do not reply (or. You reply to me)—‘From the 
semen’; that is produced out of the living. Like a tree then 
that germinates from seed, there is a straight resurrection of 
him without dying (o,nre/?/a). 5. If they were to pull up the 
tree with its roets, it will not grow again. So, when the mortal 
is cut off by Death, out of what root does he rise again ? 6. 

[ To this question the proper reply now is, it would seem, that 
the mortal is not absolutely cut off by his death,] For, being al¬ 
ready an existential reality (juta), it is not born as such: who 
can indeed make him be born again ? [He is one with] Brah¬ 
man which is intelligence and bliss. Hence the gift (of 1000 
cows) offered by the Donor (=Janaka) accrues to (parayamm) 
him(=yajfiavalkya) who stands proof in his knowledge of it 
(Brahman).’’ 7. — Compare also p. 432f., below. 

. Page 204“—The note should be cancelled in the light of 
the note on p. 381 below. 

CHAPTER VI 
Page 221 —See also p. 396 below. 
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Page 236’®—-See however page 398f., below. 

Page 239*®—See page 404, below, 

CHAPTER VTI 

Page 252®®® '— The Greek quotation may be thus translated : 

“ Through which indeed exist all the beings, and from which 
they are in the beginning generated, and into which they are 
at the end dissolved : that is the stay and the source, they say, 
of all beings." 

Page 259®®-^Compare the Mahabharata xii. 129. lOf., xiii. 
106. Iff., etc. Also Varahapurana, Chapters 193-212. 

Page 260®*— See the commentary of Ranga-RSn^anuja on 
the Kathopanishad passage in question. 

Page 265—The Upanishad speaks about three Atmans : 
Jnana, Mahat, and Santa. As the first two taste the fruits of 
the karman, they must have been here intended. See p. 283, 

Page 271’’^—If the clause is read as— ma aloke dkasyastti, 
tlie meaning would be “ for fear lest you might put me into the 
wrong world.” For the whole passage consult now Dr. S, K. 
Belvalkar’s paper on “ The Paryahka-vidya ” published in the 
Proceedings of the Madras Oriental Conference, 1924, pp. 25-34. 

Page 278"—See above, note to p. 9420ff- 

Page 279’®“—The Bhagavadgita problem is to occupy us 
fully in the next Volume of this History. Consult in the mean¬ 
while Dr. Belvalkar’s ^rt Copal Basumallika Lectures on the 
Vedanta, delivered at Calcutta, Dec. 1925, Lecture III. 

" Page 284’ ®®—We do not however think that the doctri¬ 
nal inconsistencies—if thus they are to be called—'Of the 
Mundaka are so great as to justify HerteTs dichotomy. 

CHAPTER VIII 

Page 294®'®—Nevertheless, the dream-approach to the 
problem of the Absolute must be regarded as a great methodo¬ 
logical advance. 

Page 297, 8-12—For a critical evaluation of these 

definitions see page 381 below. 

CHAPTER IX 

Page 329 '®®—See Keith, Ai/areya Ara?i., Introduction, pp. 
41ff„47ff 

Page 329®*—For example, T- W. Rhys Davids: T/te Soul 
Theory in the UpanishadsiJRAB, 1899), Die TiefschlafspecuMion 
der<ilten Upanmden, B. Heimann {Zeitschrift fiir Buddhismus, 
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1922 ); Zur Lehre von den Airamas) M. Winternite( Festschrift 
Jacobi, pages 215-227); and The Doctrine of MayU, Prabhu Dutt 
Shastrl (1911): etc. 

Page 337**—See above, page 313ff. 

Page 338’*—The absence of symbolical cosmologies in 
Group Three came upon us as an unexpected confirmanon of 
our chronological arrangement. 

Page 340®—Jacobi would designate it as the “ Psyche ” or 
the phenomenal soul. 

Page 343, § 9—The treatment of Prajapati’s career largely 
draws upon Deussen’s treatment in Allgemeine Geschichte der 
Philosophie, I, i. pp. 181 ff. 

Page 344*®—Herein it is easy to see the germs of the 
later conception of the Boar (Varaha) Incarnation. 

Page 346*®—Geldner, Glossar, pp. 122f. • 

Page 317*—See, Allgemeine Geschichte, I. i. p. 241f; System 
des Vedanta, p.'l28. 

Page 347®* —See Bergaigne’s La Religion Vidique, Vol. i, 
p. 273; Lanman’s Vedic Reader, p. 202; Haug’s BraAmo «nd 
BraAmonen (Miinohen, 1871), and Urspriingliche Bedeutung des 
Brahma (Miinohen 1868); Pischel Gottingen, Geleh. Anzeigen, 
6, (1894), pp. 419ff.; Hillebrandt, Vedische Mythologie, Kleine 
Ausgabe, p. 61; see also ERE under Brahman ; Sdderblom's 
Warden des Gottesglaubens, page 270ff,; Osthofif: Bezzenberger's 
Beitrd ge, Vol. xiv, p. 113fif,; Olclenberg Die Lehre der Upani- 
shaden, p. 461ff.; and Strauss, BrihaspcUi im Veda, p. 20, note 4, 

Page 347'®—Compare Griswold, Brahman, a Study in the 
History of Indian Philosophy (New York, 1900), 

Page 347, last note—Compare Hillebrandt, Vedische Mytho* 
logie, pp. 404fr. 

Page 348*-See NGGW, 1916, pp. 715fF, 

Page 349'®—Hertel’sview has been adversely criticised 
by Keith, by Charpentier, by Hillebrandt, and by several other 
scholars. 

Page 351, § ll—Our treatment is in part based upon that 
of Deussen, Allgemeine Geschichte, I, pp. 239ff. 

Page 355'®—See page 104, above. 

Page 357'*—For example, Rv, i. 34. 7, X. 97. 4, 8, etc. 

Page 35721 —See his Allgemeine Geschichte, I, i, p, 285, 

Page 358i:f-See page 427 ff. 

Page 359*—The reference is to stanzas 3flf, 

Page 3592 ®—See below, page 372 note, 
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Page 360'^—The same word occurs in the Kaush. Up. i. 4, 
where it is to be similarly interpreted. See, Dr. Belvalkar’s 
paper, Proceedings of the Madras Conference, p. 26. 

Page —That no “dream-approach” passages should 

have been found in the first two Groups was another welcome 
but unexpected result of the stratification adopted by us. 

Page 363^ —^“This is a part which is imbue J with con¬ 
sciousness, residing within each Purusha, the Knower of the 
Field, possessing the characteristics of wishing, determination, 
and egoism, (and which is one with) PrajSpati and is entitled 
Vi6va”—Eng. Translation. 

Page 364^—For a short statement of Ramanuja’s philo¬ 
sophical view-point compare Ghate, Le Vedanta, p. 31-33, (Eng. 
Transl. p. 26-28). 

Page 364**®-—“The earth and its subdivisions,.the eye 

and the object of sight.all this stands grounded upon the 

highest Atman”—Eng. Translation. 

Page 364**—Trivritkarana or “triplicate division” divides 
an original substance composed of three constituents of equal 
measure into three parts each including 4 of the total quantity 
of one constituent, and a quarter of each of the other two. It 
is somewhat uncertain if the Upanishadio text actually means 
this rather technical process of division. 

Page 364^^—“One,” i. e., the dualistic tendency; “the 
other,” i. e., the monistic tendency. 

Page 366**—Op. Mundaka I. i. 7. 

Page 366^—Ajativada is the view that there is no world 
ever produced at all. Its best and earliest exponent is Gauda- 
pada (see Mandukya-Karika, Chapter iv, stanzas 22, 70 etc.). 

Page 366^—See Svetasvatara, Chapter I. 

Page 366®*—See below, p. 424fiF. 

Page 367®“®—Compare Ait. Ar. ii. 6, ii. 1.4, ii. 2-4, iii,l-6; 
Brihad, i. 2.3, etc. 

Page 371’« —Katha I. ii. 23=Mundaka III. ii, 3. 

Page 372’®®—Cp. the oft-repeated passage “Yatra hi dvai- 

tam iva bhavati . tat kena kam paiyet, etc. (II. 5-14, iv. 3.31, 

iv. 5,15). 

Page 374’—The argument is also used by the VJjfilna- 
yadins or idealistic Buddhists, although their arguments come 
for refutation in the Brahmasutras II. ii. 28£f. 

Page 374, note—See Sure^vara’s Brihadaro'y.yaka-Vdrttika 
on the passage (Anand. edition, pp., 1565ff., Earika iv. 1046- 
1062). The reference is to the Paiichadaii i. 5. 
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Page 376®*—See above, p. 137. 

Page 376**—For a full disoussion of the passage compare 
Hertel, Weisheit der Upanischotden, p. 148fif, Oertal, J AOS, xix. 
llSff, Bohtlingk (BKSGW, 42,193ff), Wlodisoh (ibid. 59, lllff.), 
and Belvalkar (Madras Or. Conference, Proceedings, p 4 $). 

Page 381’®*—“ While silence constituted the exposition of 
the Teacher, the pupils had their doubts removed!”—Eng. 
Translation. 

Page 381, note^Compare Das Gupta, History of Indian 
Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 45 note. 

Page 396' *—We may add a reference, to Clihan. Up. viii. 
15. For the question of tlie relation of this Upanishad to the 
Bhagavadgita, see p. 220, before. 

Page 397®^ —See especially Hauer’s Z>ie ,d.n/dnpe (/cr Yoga- 
praxis, 1922. 

Page 401'*— Buddhist India, p. 159. 

Page 402’'—See note to p. 81, above. 

Page 404*—See Gaudapada’s Mdi}4ukya Upamshad Karikas 

iv. 5ff. 

Page 41 U —We have not considered in this place the evi¬ 
dence of the Minor and Sectarian Upanishads. including the 
MahanArayana. They do not in fact chronologically belong to 
this place. 

Page 412'®—See helow, p, 422. 

Page 413*-See G. G. A., 1916, p, 2='. 

Page 414®*—Sea Garbe’s German translation of the Bhaga* 
vadgita, 2nd edition. 

Page 421®—Compare Winternitz : OescMchte der indischen 
Literatur, Vol. 1, p. 403. 

Page 425, First note—See p, 303, above, for the reference. 

Page 426' *—See his criticism of Garbo’s treatment of the 
Bhagavadgita in NGGW, 1919, Heft 3, pp. 321-339. 

Page 428, Second note—See p, 296, above. 

Page 428, Third note—Compare the picture of the Jain 
universe in Kirfel’s Cosmographie der Inder. 

Page 430'—Nairatmyavada is the view which denies the 
existence of the soul as a noumenal or spiritual entity. 

Page 435®*—The tradition of the MahayAna Buddhism 
generally maintains that Buddha only denied the existence of 
the “phenomenal” soul, while he maintained a discreet silence 
regaling the “noumenal” soul. Compare de la Valid a Poussin, 
Nirvarta (1917), pp. 132ff, as also NagArjuna’s Mulamadhyamdha 
KdnhMs (ed. Bibliotheca Buddhica), Chapter zxiv. 
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Page 437**—^The view in an outrageous form is expressed 
in Farquhar’s Pantheiam and Value of Life. 

CHAPTER X 

Page 447<^'--In giving the account of the Semi-Eternalists 
we have followed Rhys Davids’ American Lecturea on Buddism; 
but on comparison with the original Pali text (Dlgha-nikSya 
Volume I page 17ff,) we find that Rhys Davids has somewhat 
freely summarised the original. The four classes of the Semi- 
Eternalists, more accurately described, would be as under :— 

(i ) Some hold that Brahma, i. e., Mah^brahma (the per¬ 
sonal God who creates the world) is eternal (aaaaata)', 

(ii) Some hold that only those gods who are not given 
to lust and pleasures are eternal, others mortal; 

(iii) Some hold that only those who are above hatred and 
enmity are eternal, others mortal; while 

(iv) Some logicians, given to speculation, think that 
the senses are impermanent, but what is called mind, 
reason or consciousness is eternal. 

Page 453, note—The reference is to Barua’s Pre-Buddhistic 
Indian Philosophy, Calcutta, 1921, page 281. 

Page 454, First note—See Sacred Books of the East, Volume 
XLV, Part II, Intro., p. xxvii. 

Page 457*>—The Buddhistic view that every man is destin¬ 
ed to be sometime the Bodhisattva or the future Buddha dififers 
from Gosiia’s dogma of Samsaraiuddhi inasmuch as the Buddha 
did not deny man’s freedom of the will as also his power to 
quicken the process of perfection, if he so willed it. 

Page 459^^—See Sham Shastri’s edition (1924), p. 6 as also 
Jacobi’s paper entitled Zur Friihgeschihte der indischen Philo- 
Sophie, SKPAW, 1911, p. 732ff. 

Page 463, note—Thus, one of the passages from the MahS- 
bhSrata (xii, 220.33-40, Kumbhakonam ed,) which is general¬ 
ly cited, on the authority of Nllakantha, to prove that the 
Epic refutes Buddhism, contains words like SattvasaAikshaya 
( = Nirv&na) which probably belong to pre-Buddhistio specula¬ 
tion. The whole problem will however be dealt with in <he 
next Volume of this History. 
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AbhiiltlB 4S7. 

abhijit, a saorifioe 49. 

Abhipratarin Kakshasenin 
149. 

abbiplava, a sacrifice 49. 

absolute, Brahmana approaches 
to 72; meditations upon—by 
means of symbols 85, 86; 
its personal aspect in the 
Mundaka 283 ; merging of 
all phenomena into 288, 
364; a description of 325 ; 
Upanishadic theories of 378- 
393; evolution of the con¬ 
ception of 378 ff; its sakti 
378; its niTirta and amurla 
forms 379 ; dream approach 
to 380,497; silence,its highest 
description 381; as imma¬ 
nent and transcendent 382fF., 
441; — and the individual 
385ff; progressive realisa¬ 
tion of—387 ; symbols of— 
388ff., 441 ; certain cryptic 
formulas about 388 ; it:; fide- 
ias 388; Yajnavalkya’s ne¬ 
gative definitions of 389 ; 
realisation of 390ff.; the bliss 
of perceiving identity with 
398f.; state of dis-individuali 
sation in—438. 

AchSra (Jain work called Aya- 
rahgasutta) 445. 

achchha 7. 

acosmism 364 ; 430. 

Adhichchasamuppada, Fortui¬ 
tous causation 452. 

Adi, a body of the soul 251. 

Aditi 15, 23. 

Adityas, Oldenberg on the 15. 

adity&nam ayana 50. 

Adonis, Phoenician legend of 
468, 


advaita 442n; of the Katha 
265f. 

aesthetics, Vedic 20f; its trans¬ 
formation in the Brahmana 
period 21f. 
agnichayana 50. 
agnihotra, day-to-day worship 
of fire 46 ; Pratardana on the 
inner—275. 

agnishtoma 41; the norm of 
all soma-sacrifices 47; its 
origin explained 47f. 
agnosticism 404; spiritual — 
of Kena 177 ;—in MahSbhS- 
rata 450. 
agnyadhana 46. 
agrayana 47. 

Agri, an epithet of Agni 68. 
ahaihkara 415; (SSmkhya) 424. 
ahimsS 460. 

Ahirbudhnya-Saihhita 449. 
aikapadika4; its testimony 467. 
air, as a primary substance 221. 
Aitareya Aranyaka- ( quoted ) 
on Mahavrata 40; on the 
qualification of a student 57. 
Aitareya Brahmana 42; on 
the denomination oi yupa 
39 ; story of Eavasha Ailu- 
sha 44 ; on Yajnakratus 51; 
on the efficacy of higher and 
lower tones in mantra-reci¬ 
tations 60; on the apportion¬ 
ment of soma between Indra 
and Vayu 62 ; on the “ Ban- 
dhus " of a Kshatriya 64; a 
creation theory from 67. 
Aitareya Upanishad, critical 
notes on 99ff; critical exposi¬ 
tion of 159fif. 
aiTia 173. 

ajamantra (=Sve, iv. 5 ) 423, 
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Ajfitadatru inetruots GSrgya 
BSlski 187f 

ajfttiv&da 366, 404; of Gauda- 
pfida 326,484. 

Ajita Eesa-kambalin 460,477; 
his doctrines 452; —and the 
LokSyata school 459. 
Ajivikas 456, 461, 473. 
ajfi&na-v&da 445. 
akaraka>v&da 451 
akhySnavids, bardic poets 59. 
akriy8-vada 453, 457 ; the non- 
efScacy of the moral actions 
399; its formula 445 ; causa¬ 
tion denied 446; its eighty- 
four vuieties 446. 
akshara 339, 363 ; personal, in 
Mundaka 283. 
alambanapratysya 477. 
Alberuni, on the Saptasindhus 
11; his India 468. 
amaravikkhepikas 454,448. 
Amba and Ambayavl, nymphs 
in the Brahmaloka 273. 
ambhanam, a sounding box 44. 
a-moralism 442, 451, 452, 476; 

in Indra’s teaching in the 
^ Kaushl.276. 
am’KvTiKt} 172. 

Anaximenes 18 2n. 
dndhah 7, 

Ahgiras 39, 469. 
Ahgirasam-ayana 50. 
anikkavada, pluralism 453. 
Aniruddha, his vritti on the 
Saihkhya-sutras 416. 
anna, solid element 226. 
Anu^amanls 11. 
antanantikas 448. 
antaryamin 341; Yajnavalkya 
on 200. 

Anubhutiprakasa 130. 
anupadaka, a body of the soul 
251. 

anupraveia 161, 249,340, 361, 
365, 366, [436], 453. 
dp, liquid element 226. 
Aparii-napat 15, 


Aparajita, unassailable place 
in the Brahmaloka 272. 
aparsnta-kappikas 446. 
Aponaptrlya hymn by Eavasha 
Ailusha 44. 
aiTopia 198. 

appearance and reality 227, 
aptoryama, a soma sacrifice 48. 
Ara, a lake in the Brahmaloka 
272. 

Arapyakas, the compromising 
tendency of 84; their raison 
d’itre 85f ; extant—86; their 
relation to Brahmanas and 
Upanishads 86. 

archir-marga, arohiradi-patha 
75; see also Devayana. 
Aristotle 302; quoted 252 ; his 
supremely theoretic being, 
vottffii voijiTttis 241 ; paralle¬ 
lism between his and Pippa- 
lada’s doctrine of matter 290. 
Arnold 5, 9n., 467. 
Arsheya-Upanishad, critical 
notes on 132 ; dispute of the 
sages in 132; a list of people 
possessing false knowledge 
in 132 ; critical exposition of 
297 ff. 

Aruna, son of the Upavesia '41. 
Aruni (in the Eaushl.) 138. 
Aruni, see Uddalaka Aruni, 
aramati 15. 

Aryan culture, influence of the 
Non-aryan culture upon 2, 
20 ; Aryan home 2 ; their 
assimilation with the Dravi- 
diansl2; their patriarchal 
society 13; Aryans and non- 
Aryans 78, 81. 

asceticism 401, 402; see also 
penance, renunciation, 
ascetics, wandering 401; theo¬ 
ries aoout their origin 401f. 
Asita, son of Devala 150. 
atlesha (Hydrae) 317. 

ASramas 396,444; theory of-r- 
84, 216. 
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Aatoromj, some specculations 
in the Maitr&. SlTf. 

Asuras,=: demons 5 ; Asuras or 
Assyrians ‘ 11 ; who were 
they ? 54f; probably identi¬ 
cal with Assyrians 55; Brah- 
mana opponents of 333 ; the 
influence of their civilisa¬ 
tion upon Vedio civilisation 
469; see also Devas and 
Asuras. 

Asvala, his ritualistic ques¬ 
tions 193. 

Asvalayana-grihyasutra, 470. 

asvamedha 5 ; described 49 ; 
its origin 182 ; fate of those 
who perform it i95f. 

Asvapati Eaikeya’s doctrine 
of Atman Vaiimnara 223f, 

Asvins 15; and Chyavana 332. 

Atharvaveda 15 ; Time as first 
principle in 301. 

atheism 404 ; atheism in 448. 

Athys, the Phrygian legend of 
468. 

atir&tra, a soma-sacrifice 4$. 

ali + skad 496. 

ativ&din 233. 

Atman 446 ; the Self as a new 
substitute for FrSna 157; 
finds a progressive expres¬ 
sion in creation 157f; as a 
substratum of the five-fold 
158; a mystical description 
of 169 ; its nature described 
by Eena 176; the innermost 
and nearmost kernel of ex¬ 
istence 185 ; its nature as 
described by Yajfiavalkya 
196 ; — as Immanent in the 
percipient 196: the—as un¬ 
knowable knower 196 ; as 
the sole reality 197: as the 
inner immanent ruler of the 
universe 201; as unknown 
knower, unthought-of thin¬ 
ker 21: as the highest 


reality 204 ; its physiologi¬ 
cal habitat 204 ; a sketch of 
its nature 204; as the light 
of man 205; Y^jdavalkya on 
its ( ethical) freedom 207 ; 
Asvapati’s doctrine of Vai- 
svSnara 223 ; immanence in 
the universe 224; substra¬ 
tum of the universe 227 ; 
subtlety and immanence of 
230; first cause of creation 
234f; within and without 
235; its realisation means 
fulfilment of all desires 235f; 
its nature 235 ; the radiant 
world of 237 ; as the “ Bund 
of existence ” 237 ; ig^ deep 
sleep 237; its mortal vesture 
241; the Jn&qatman, Mahad- 
atman and S^ntatman 264, 
479 ; its advaitio description 
in Eatha 265f.; heart,its seat 
293; as the first principle 303, 
342, 357f.; its liability to 
pleasure and pain 303; ab¬ 
sorption of mind in 320 ; ety¬ 
mology of the word 357 ; its 
various denotations 357f; re¬ 
view of Upanishadic state¬ 
ments about 360-365; higher 
and lower—361-441; trans¬ 
cendental 361; its sheaths 
362; highest—362; review of 
the later Upanishadic texts 
about 362ff.; identity of uni¬ 
versal and individual—365 ; 
rise of the idea of—368ff; 
its essential charactaristic 
369 ; its introspective know¬ 
ledge 370 ff; quest of its real 
nature and functions 37-Of ; 
its size 371; ifs three states 
of consciousness 372 £f; in 
sound sleep ^ 73; in waking 
state 373; attains highest 
light 373; its essence 385 ; 
Y&jfiavalkya*s doctrine of 
433-35; denial of 452. 
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Stmanism of YSjf^avalkya 189f. 
AtmapurSns of SahkarSnanda 
_ 87. - ■ 

Atreya, the aohobhavaka 255. 
atyagnishtoma,a sacrifice 48. 
avabhriika 47. 
avatara, Idea of 65. 

AvestA, its attitude towards 
IndisRi^Pevas 472. 
aviruddhakas 473. 
avyakta 264, 363. 

Badhva 167. 

Bahvricha Brahraana Upani- 
sbad 154. 

Balaki 137. 

Balisah, the child-sages 256f.; 
their simile of a chariot 256, 
257. 

bandhus and the “bandhuta” 
philosophy 6lf., 77,323,332, 
336, 354, 359, 360, 361, 364, 
365, 375, 382, 386, 428, 440, 
468,473; grounds of, magical 
not logical 62f ; not mere 
symbolism 62; subtle, mystic, 
secret bonds 63; represent 
and supplant gods 63f; their 
identification with gods 64 ; 
synonyms 64; their illustra¬ 
tions 64; identified with 
rupa and libhuti 65. 

Barbaras 299. 
baresman 347. 
Barual453nl,456n.483. 
Bashkalamantropanishad, cri¬ 
tical notes on 130f; critical 
exposition of 17 4f. 
beatification, a calculus for 
253f. its i^ilosophy 254. 
beauty, Vedic words for 20. 
Being and Not-Being 23 ; Sat 
and Asat 225f. 

Belvalkar xxv, 6n, 468, 476, 
477,479,481,482. 

Bergson, his “Creattyd Evolu¬ 
tion" 229n. 


Bergaigne, on Brahman 347, 
480. 

Berkeley, on idealism 164. 
Bhagavadgiti xxii, 65, 84,120, 
220,377, 396, 404,410n, 412, 
414,415,417,421,423,463; on 
contemplative sacrifices 84; 
its relation to Mundska279 ; 
a picture of the religio-philo- 
sophical view-point of the 
Mahabharata 427 ; its attack 
on the Lokayatas 459. 
Bhagavatl (Jain work) 445. 
bhakti, first appearance of 78; 
Varuna in connection with 
79 ; origin of 311, 408ff; defi¬ 
nition of its root-principle 
409 ; in the Rigveda 409; as 
hero-worship (?) 409 ; racial 
factors responsible for 410; 
different deities 411; du^lsm 
or monispi not necessary for 
411; school of 450; the BrSh- 
mana sense of bhakti 467f. 
bhamanl 223, 388. 

Bhandarkar xx,xxvin, 10, 468. 
Bhandarkar Institute of Poona 
426n; 462n. 

Bharadvaja, the sage 39 ; story 
of Bharadvaja, 352. 
Bharadvaja’s definition of the 
Brahman 298,381; criticism 
of fiis view by Gautama' 298f. 
BhSrata 463, see Mahabh&rata, 
Bh&rgava, Yaidarbhi, his qes- 
tlons 291. 

Bhikshusutras, referred to by 
Panini474. 

Bhrigu, the story of proud 
1521 

Bhujyu. his interest in psychi¬ 
cal research 1951 
bhutatman 313ff, 337,340,477. 
bijankuranyaya 23. 
bliss, a calculus for 2531 
Bloomfield [3], 5, 9n,467,469, 
470. 
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Bohtlingk-Botb, 476, 482; their 
view of the original mnse 
of “ Brahipan” 346. 

bonds in the nniverse 242f. 

Boyer, on transmigration 81. 

Bose, Sir Jagadl^a Chandra 
437. 

Bradke 469. 

bragr (Icelandic word) = Poetry 
347n. 

brahmacharya 400;—the way 
to god-realisation 237. 

Brahmajalasutta 445- 

Brahmaloka 271; a description 
of 272 ; Indra and Prajapati 
as its door-keepers: 272. 

brahman, its share in creation 
68f; supremacy over other 
deities 176 ; its knowledge 
impossible without humility 
176; its symbols 180 ; Yajna- 
valkya on immutable—198f; 
as the law-giver of the world 
199; the unseen seer, un¬ 
heard-of hearer 199 ; way to 
244; meditations upon 249 ; 
criticisms of various defi¬ 
nitions of 297-300; likened 
to Aka^a 297 ; its un-encom- 
passed nature 298; lustru- 
ous nature 298; likened to 
lightning 299 ; to be sought 
inside 299; nearest symbol 
of: knowledge 300; identical 
with Atman 300; a descrip¬ 
tion of 300, 316 ; its different 
forms 318ff; material and 
immaterial 318 ; as food and 
food-eater 318f; as time and 
timeless 319 ; as word and 
non-word 319; its manifesta¬ 
tion to the mystic 322; merg¬ 
ing of souls into 322; asfirst 
principle 342; theories about 
its original denotation 346ff; 
as mysterious magical irat< 
ence 347; its probable Indian 
rheaning, Oldenberg’s view, 


348 ; Hertel’s view : Fire^ 
light 349; “Prayer, its syno¬ 
nyms 349 n; a two-fold evolu¬ 
tion of the idea of 351 n; evo¬ 
lution of the concept of 351f; 
the Infinite 352; used to 
designate anything great 
352; equated to wind 353 ; 
most frequent identification 
with fire and sun 363; as the 
substrate of all 354; comes 
to denote a priest 353; assu¬ 
mes the r6le of Prajapati 354; 
pantheistic 354 ; as material 
cause 354 ; chatushpad 354n; 
review of Upanishadic state¬ 
ments about 355 ff; its earlier 
denotations 355 ; different 
views about 356 ; identifica¬ 
tion with Atman 356 ; typi¬ 
cal Upanishadic conception 
356, 357 ; daily communion 
with 364 ; its knowledge, see 
absolute, realisation of. 

Brahmanas, their relation to 
the Vedas 2f; the “ ancient ” 
and “late” 10; overdrawn in¬ 
tellectual ism in 20; conser¬ 
vative work of 29 ; chrono¬ 
logical stratification 30ff; 
characteristics 30; tests for 
their stratification 30f.; clas¬ 
sified list of 32fif; tentative 
chronologiqal grouping 35, 
36 ; chronological limits 37; 
early and late 37 ; literary 
traditon of 37 ; literary esti¬ 
mate of 37f; nature of their 
contents 39; speculative-stuff 
illustrated 39f; other oharac- 
teristios 43ff; ij^etaphors in 
43f; longer stories and 
legends in 44ff; their sacri¬ 
ficial system 46 f; sacrifices 
tabulated 52; rivalry bet¬ 
ween their and Asura modes 
of worship 56; attitude to¬ 
wards jjihe mantras 56f, ; their 
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• assiduous cultivation of Ve- 
dio texts 57; their apotheosis 
57 ; a gap in the tradition of 
57 ; their successful combafct. 
ing of opposite traditions 58 ; 
their conceptions of gods 58f; 
types of their arguments 63 ; 
their pre-philosophic philo¬ 
sophy 63; tlieir creation-theo¬ 
ries 67 f; their psychological 
investigations 70f; philoso¬ 
phical problems in 71f; ap¬ 
proaches to pantheism 71; to 
Absolute 7 2; to the Sarhkhya- 
prakriti 72; optimism 75 ; 
summum bonum 75f; inordi¬ 
nate desire to know 73, 81; 
issues raised on various 
pjints73; ratiocination leads 
to formulation of different 
sciences 73; preservation of 
culture 72; limitations of 
their speculations 77f; com¬ 
promise with the newer 
ideas 84; relation with the 
Aranyakas and the Upani- 
shads 86; illustrations of their 
mode of generalisation 153f; 
their cosmological theories 
always on the ritualistic 
tracks 332f; their dogma¬ 
tism in all matters 333; its 
advantages 333; a violent 
denunciation of 452; their 
age 467; a collection of float¬ 
ing legends in 472. 

Brahmanism, the struggles of 
with the disruptive forces of 
post Upanishadio period 444; 
revolt against 445f ; its task 
and real achievement 464; 
its constructive work 464; 
its defects 464; its defence 
6f orthodoxy 465. 

BrahmasutrabbSshya 424. 

Brahmasutras 252, 264, 362 
366n,377,411, 418,436, 481, 
brahmarandhra 238, 


bricht (Irish) = magic 347 n. 

Brihaddevats. 77, 472. 

Brihadratha, his story 311f. 

BrihadSranyaka 76; on the 
life of penance and asceti¬ 
cism 80; critical notes on 
] 09 ; a chart to compare the 
two recensions (K&nva and 
the Madhyarhdina) 110-111; 
Madhukanda, critical notes 
on 112f; Yajnavalkya-kanda 
critical notes on 114f; Khila • 
kanda, critical notes on 116f; 
a critical exposition of 181- 
213. 

Brihaspati or Brahmanaspati 
15, 342. 

Brunnhofer,on “Aryan home’’ 
10; on Central Asian home 
468. 

Buddha, see Gautama Buddha. 

Buddhi, (S5mkhya)_415,424. 

Buddhism, 444; position of the 
gods in 59 ; predelection for 
numbering of categories 304; 
anatta-theOTj 425, 430; here¬ 
tical systems recognised by 
446; entrance of Hindu gods 
into 472f.; Mahay&na 482. 

Buddhists referred to in Mait- 
rayanl 130; on the existence 
of soul 423. 

Budila Advataradvi 209, 223. 

burial supplanted by crema¬ 
tion 18; 470. 

Caland 472. 

castes, formation of 12; genera¬ 
tion of 185. 

categories, psychological 231; 
physical 23 If; metaphysical 
231. 

csusation,denied inAkriy&vida 
446; Dependent—451; For¬ 
tuitous—^452; denial of 459. 

Chakshushl (power of vision 
in the Brahmaloka 273. 

chance 302; see Yad;^iohohb&. 
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chaos and cosmos 185. 

Charpentier 481. 

Charvaka 403,477; his followers 
referred to in the MaitrayanI 
130; in the Chhandogya 239 ; 
name of a contemporary of 
the Mahabharata- hero, Dur- 
yodhana 459. 

ohaturmasya, a group of three 
yajhas 46. 

chaturvim^a 49. 

Chhagaleya Upanishad, critical 
notes on 131 f; critical expo¬ 
sition of 255-258. 

Chhandogya, on the Deva-Asura 
problem 55 ; critical notes on 
102-109; critical exposition 
of 214-241 

chhandomas, a sacrifice 49. 

chitra, a lunar mansion 40. 

Chitra Gahgyayani 271. 

conception of a thing means be¬ 
coming it 221. 

Conference, Second Orientatal 
6n, 467; Third, 477,481,482. 

consciousness, analysis of 239ff; 
the first condition of know¬ 
ledge 277 ; study of its states 
293f; its four states 323f; in 
the animals 336; three states 
of 372 ff. 

cosmogony, early Vedic 22,24 ; 
place of Self in Upanishadic 
—159 f; an important contri¬ 
bution to 248 f;—of the Mun- 
daka 281. 

cosmology 225 ; place of Self in 
Upani^adic—159 f; Indra as 
cosmic spirit 175 ; function of 
penance in 182; categories of 
187 f; two parables in the 
Chhandogya about 219f; of 
the Taittirlya 249 ; Brahmi n 
— 252; of the Mundaka 280f ; 
Primeval Heavenly Purusha 
in the Mundaka 281, contri¬ 
bution of FippaUda to, 289 f; 
aomethecvies of 315f; darkness 


as first principle (7) 315; orea' 
tion out of logos 316 ;-*-of the 
TJpanishads 330 ff; Br&hmana 
theories of, always on the 
ritualistic track 332; its Upa¬ 
nishadic texts arranged chro¬ 
nologically 333f ;Upanishadio 
cosmologies, an inconsequen¬ 
tial grouping of entities 334 f; 
non-being as the first princi¬ 
ple 334 f; Atman as the first 
principle 335; Aksharaas first 
principle 335 ; cosmologies in 
Upanishads: their dominat¬ 
ing psychological trend 336; 
psychological — in Aitareya 
Aranyaka 336 ;—in Maitrl: 
its Samkhya trend 337 ; sym¬ 
bolical and ethical categories 
in 337 f; its stereotyped nature 
in Upanishads 338 f; a later 
shift in the first principles in 
341;—theories in the later 
Upanishads 363; involution 
& evolution 366; sat — 432n; 
Aruni’s doctrine of the world 
435-437; symbolical—480. 
cosmos, a ritualistico-philoso- 
phical description of 181. 
creation, compared to carpen¬ 
try 22 (see also cosmogony); 
Vedic conception 24; creat¬ 
ive process, Vedic conception 
of 24 ; Brahamana theories of 
67 f; conceived as copulative 
process 66 ; myth about 159f; 
of the various deities 160; 
— myths in Brihadaranyaka 
184; dual aspect 184; identity 
with the Creator 184; imma¬ 
nence of Atman in 184 ; of 
Brahman in 185 ; Atman as 
the cause of 234 f; doctrine 
of anupraveia in 249, 240; — 
fromPurjisha Mundaka 481 f; 
reality of, in Mundaka 282 
God’s part in 290; — out of 
iopos (word) 316 ; reality of—■ 
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34,436; relation with Creator 
365f; its sentience and non* 
sentience 366; a change of 
apx^ in 440. 

Creator, entering his creation 
161; identity with creation; 
184, immanence in creation 
184,185; anupravesa 249,340, 
his rejuve^iation by sacrifice 
332 ; his Sakti or Maya 339 ; 
relation with creation 365 f. 
cremation 470; supplants burial 
18; the only method in Grihya 
sutras 18. 

culture of the late Vedic period 
summed up 28. 

Dadhyach Atharvana, Madhu- 
vidya of, 192. 
dagobas 463. 

Dahlmann, his works on Maha- 
bhSrata and on the Saihkhya 
420 ; his view of the origin 
of Saihkhya 420 ff; synthetic 
theory of the genesis of Maha- 
bharata 421. 
daiva 450. 

Daksha 23,342. 
dSnastutis 5. 

Dara Shukoh xxv, 87. 

Daradas 297. 
darkness, iwimeval 315. 
dar^a-paurnamasa rites 46. 
Aarai 11, 

Dasas 11, 486. 

Das A. 0. 468. 

Das Gupta xxi, xxiv, 381 n, 482. 
Dasyus or Dasas 11. 

Datva Sautemanasa 151. 
death, the apxjj of all things 
181 f; means to transcend — 
193 f; psychology of 208 ; 
process of 374. 

deep sleep 374; union with 
Brahman in 294 f. 
deities, disputes of 147f; see also 
faculties, dispute of. 
Dependent causation 457 


Determinism of Makkhali Go- 
sala 457. 

Deussenxxiv, xxv, 315, 401, 
414n,474,475,476,477, 480; 
on the chronology of the 
Upanishads 88, 329, 474; his 
four periods of Up. chrono¬ 
logy 89; his predelection for 
Mayavada 89; theoryof the 
Kshatriya origin the Upani¬ 
shads 137; on and amdya 

174 n; on sanbhuti and asam- 
bhuH 174n; on Brahman 346; 
on etymolo^ of Atman 357f; 
on the Up. idealism 358. 
Devadhammikas 473. 

Devas and Asuras, their modes 
of worship 53, 54 ; difference 
between their rituals 55 f; see 
.A.sujrAs* 

Devayfina 75, 83,211, 212, 223 
271, 290, 432. 
dhamma, Buddhist 402n. 
Dhatfi,342, 343. 

Dhira Satai»rneya 146. 
dhumAdi p^ 75. 
dhuma-m&rga, see PitriyAna. 
dhyana 232. 

Dlghanik&ya 445, 483. 
dikshs, initiation 47. 
disciple, qualifications of, for 
god-realisid;ion 285. 
dishta 450. 

Divination 150n. 

172 

dream psychology 205 f; con¬ 
sciousness 294 f ; sleep 237, 
372, 373. 

dualism 430; of the subject and 
the object 277. 

Duperron Anquetil 130. 
duritam 7. 
duty, see ethics, 
dvadasaha 50, 

DyavA-Prithivl 22, 

Eater and the Eatable 153. 
Edgerton, on the SAihkhya 413. 
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edQkas, dSgobas 463. 

Eggeling 471. 

Egyptians, their “Divine Fluid” 
347. 

Ehni 471. 

etSo? of Aristotle 290. 
ekadaslna-kratu-pa^u 48. 
elements 452; their trivrit- 
katana 226f.; of being 277; of 
knowledge 277 ; 
emancipation, search after 83. 
Epicureans, their arapaiia 254. 
entoTti/ut) 172, 

epistemology 277 : psychic life, 
the basis of intellection 369 ; 
sense-cognition: its process 
369 ; in Upanishads 437-439. 
eschatology 206, 208, 223, 237f, 
260f; 271 ff, 375 ff;—of the 
I^a 170; Pravahana Jaivali’s 
doctrine of 211f, 212 f. 
eternalism 453. 

"Etherio double” of the Theoso- 
phists 241, 251, 

ethics, of the early Vedic period 
19 ; place of worship in 19 ; 
conception of virtue and 
vice in 19, of the MahS^Aita- 
reya 158;, of the Isa 169 ; 
place of SSstrio karmun in 
170; of Eena 178f; an ethical 
parabU in Eena 179; some 
ethical exhortations 208; a 
moral sorites 233 f; moral 
and immoral desires 236; 
virtues necessary to reach 
the summum bonum 245 f; a 
moral exhortation 246 f; be¬ 
yond good and evil 250 ; de- 
sirelessness the highest mark 
of a sage 254; 'of the Eatha 
Upani^ad 266 f; two paths 
before man 267 ; path to im¬ 
mortality 267 ; way to god- 
realisation 267 ff; certain 
social customs and obser¬ 
vances in Eaushltaki 274f; 
inoyal,]responsibility (in Mun- 


daka) 283; on truth and 
falsehood 286 ; —of Maitrl 
320 ; mind, the cause of bon¬ 
dage 320 ;—of Absolute mon¬ 
ism 326; ethical categories 
in Upanishadic cosmologies 
337f; freedom irom merit and 
demerit 374, 399, 451, 452 ; 
requisites of Brahman-know- 
ledge 391 f; Upanishad views 
on duty and morality 393- 
400 ; Brahmana views 393 f; 
insistence upon main virtues 
394 ; knowledge a higher 
goal than ritualism 394; path¬ 
way to summum bonum 396; 
ethical correlates of self- 
knowledge 396 ff; guide to 
conduct 400; trans-ethical 
state 400; freedom and moral 
responsibility 400; evolution 
of 441; a-moralism in 442; 
determinism in 457; akriya- 
vada 457. 

evil, freedom from 207, 
evolution, earliest conception 
of, in the Nasadlya-sukta 24 ; 
in the Svetasvatara 309. 
existence, the doctrine of five¬ 
fold 186; quintuple~244f. 
experience, perceptive and inte¬ 
llective levels of 186. 

Faculties (indriyas), creation 
of 160 ; their dispute 209f^ 
faith, as means to reach God 285. 
Farquhar 483. 
fast, philosophy of 227. 

Five Fires 82f, 100, 211, 375, 
377. 

fluid, divine, of the Egjrptians 
347. 

freedom, from pleasure and 
pain241; from good and evil 
207, 250. 

fsu, Avestic word 7. 
Ganaoharyas 402,402n. 
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Garbe, 477,482; on KshaMy a 
origin of Upanishadic Brah- 
mavidyS 137, 420n; on the 
origin of Saihkhya 4i4flf. 

Gardabhlviplta Bharadvaja 204. 

Gargl Vachaknavl’s questions 
to Yajnavalkya i97f. 

Gar^a Balaki, instructed by 
Ajatasatru 187. 

Gaudapada 404, 448, 481, 482; 
his Agama-pada 96 ; theory 
about his personality 96 
kirikas 326 ; 475 ; ajativada 
326; authenticity of the fourth 
chapter of his Karikas 326n. 

Gautama, his definition of Brah¬ 
man 299 ; his criticism by 
Vasishtha 299f. 

Gautama Buddha 444,451; his 
account of Semi-Eternalists 
447 ; of Ditthadhammanib- 
bSnavada 447 ; the positive 
aspect of his teaching 455. 

GavSm-ayana 50. 

gayatri, philologico-philosophi- 
cal disquisition about 217f. 

Geldner 470, 480, [ 481 ], on the 
Brahman 346. 

Ghora Ahgirasa, the teacher of 
Krishna-Devaklputra 220,396. 

Girija Babhravya 72. 

God, quest after one -149 ; His 
pervasive nature 169; His 
bounty 169 ; the one shining- 
175 ; cosmical forces contro¬ 
lled by 250; personal and 
impersonal 266 ; how He re¬ 
veals Himself to the mystic 
269 ; His omnipotence 286 ; 
merging o,f all phenomena 
into 288; Svetasvatara-con- 
tribution to the philosophy of 
301; Hip various designations 
in the Svetssvatara: Eudra, 
Siva, ISa 301; ruler of nature 
(Svabhava) 308 ; His nature 
described 310, 311; imma¬ 
nence in the Universe 340; 


the inner controller 363 ; Go 
and Bhakti 409 ; as the object 
of devotion 410; 

God-realisation 234, 267f, 268f, 
270, 280, 285, 320, 321. 
gods: their position in the 
Brahmanas 58ff; loss of their 
individualities 58; their 
denaturalisation due to heno- 
theism 58f; loss of their posi¬ 
tion 59; their r6le in the 
ritual 59 ; their bandhus61f; 
their love of the cryptic 63 ; 
Ysjflavalkya on their number 
200f; one-and-a half (I) god 
201; how they attained g^- 
hood 332, —see also theism 
Goldstiicker, on the date of 
Panini 10. 

Gommatasara 445. 
Gopatha-brahmana 37,471. 
Oosfila, see Makkbali Gos&la. 
Gotamakas 473. 

Gough xxiv. 

grace, doctrine of 269, 441. 
Grassmann 5, 7. 

Great Epic, see Mah&bh&rata. 
Griswold on Brahman 347,480. 
gunas (qualities) 308 ; (of pra- 
kriti) 337, 424f; doctrine of 
415 ; the three—435 f; — of 
Prakrit! are coexistent 435n, 
guru, his status 441. 

Hades 471. 
hathlujah 104,355. 

Harappa 468. 

Haridrumata Gautama 22 If. 
Hauer 413, 482. 

Haug 480; on Brahman 347. 
Havell 469, 470 ; on caste-laws 
13 ; on fusion of cultures 20. 
Heaven, its description in the 
Veda 26 ; search after 150. 
hedonism, spiritual 233f; of 
the Lokayata school 459. 
Hegel XXV. 

Heimann 479. 
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heimakringla 168. 
hellotheiBm of Maitrl. 317. 
hell 26f. 

henothaism 33, 59. 
hereticB and heretical philo¬ 
sophy 460, 463n, 444, 
hermits 401, 402 
Hertel xxi, on Brahman 348,470, 
474, 479, 482; his critcism of 
other views 348 5 his conclu¬ 
sion as to the original sense 
of Brahman 348; criticism 
of his view 349f. 481, his 
Mundaka emendations criti¬ 
cised 475. 

Hillebrandt, 471, 473, 480; on 
Brahman 347; on Brihaspati 
or Brahmanaspati 347 n. 
Hiranyagarbha 34, 309, 339, 
342 ; merged into Prajapati 
473. 

Hoernle 456 n, 

Hopkins 46'. 
vXt} 22 ; of Aristotle 290. 
human body, compared with 
the lute 44, 

Hume 315, 476. 
hunger and thirst, creation of 
160, 

Hurons, their “ Orenda ” 347. 

Idealism in Aitareya 164; of 
the Upanishads 358f; double 
approach to — d fa mode de 
BrShmanas, and from know¬ 
ledge of the Atman 359. 
Iliya, the tree in the Brahma- 
loka 272. 

immortality, means to reach it 
189f. 

India, her aborigines 12. 
IndischeStreifen477. 
Indogemanische Forschungen 
467. 

Indra 15, 22; his bandhus 61; 
another name for the highest 
God 161; as the cosmic spirit 
176{ and Viroohana 238 f; 


as the teacher of Pratardana 
276. 

Indradyumna Bhallaveya 223. 

individuality, problem of 229f; 
individual and the absolute 
385 ff; the problem of iden¬ 
tity 386 ; individual and in¬ 
dividuality 387; dis-indivi- 
dualised state 392, 393. 

intellect, as the source of all 
mental activities 163; see 
also sentience. 

Isa, epithet of the highest God 
301. 

Isana, an epithet of Siva 307- 

Isa-Upanishad, critical notes 
on 90 f; its two recen¬ 
sions 90; its inter-quotations 
90 ; its age 91; its harmony 
of two paths 91; critical ex¬ 
position of 168 ff; diversified 
contents of 168; metaphysics 
168 f; mysticism 169 ; ethics 
169f; eschatology 170f; the 
“ riddles of the Sphinx ” in 
171fif. 

ishmimb 6. 

ishtapurtas 26, 

I^vara, first cause 446 ; see also 
God 

I^varakrishna 415. 

Jacobi xxi, 425, 425n, 480, 483; 
on the origin of Sariikhya 
416ff; on the size of soul 
418n; examination of his 
theory concerning “ the ori¬ 
gin of the soul ” 430ff; his 
partiality for Saihkhya inter¬ 
pretation of Upanii^adic 
passages 436. 

Jaiminlya Brahmana, search 
after heaven 134 ; the story 
of Datva and Mitravid 134. 

Jaiminlya-Upanishad BrSh- 
mana 82; ont he dispute of dei¬ 
ties for precedence 133; Vayu- 
prana, an entire deity 133 ; 
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on mystery of the sunl 34 ; 

Jainism 444; on conditional 
truth 423 n; its KriySvada 
445; its categories 446. _ 

Jainadagni, his definition of 
Brahman 298, 381; its criti¬ 
cism by Bharadvaja 298.^ 

James (William ), pragmatism 
170n. 

Janaka Vaideha 58, 138; the 
great “symposium” at his 
cou^t 192ff. 

Jana Sarkarakshya 223. 

Janasruti Pautrayana 221. 

Jaratkarava Artabhaga 194f. 

jatilakas 473. 

Jayaswal 469. 

Jitvan Sailini 203. 

jivanmukti 270. 

jnana, not possible without 
humility 176 ; no jnana with¬ 
out virtue 177 ; the agnostic 
position of the Kena about 
177; two kinds of: Paravidya 
and Aparavidya 284 ;—and 
UpAsana, as means to reach 
God 285; intuitive and supra- 
sensuous — 407 n; sense per¬ 
ception 407 n. 

jfianatman 264. 

Journal Asiatique 470, 474. 

Jumbaka, a non-Aryan spirit 
introduced into the '. vabhritha 
ceremony 60. 

Ka, prajapati 57 ; apotheosis of 
57. 

Kabandha Atharvana 200. 

Kabandh! Katyayana 453 n; his 
questions 289 f. 

Kahola, on the realisation of 
Atman 197. 

kakataliya maxim 458n. 

Kala, 446, 448; Atharvaveda 
on 448f. 

KajiidSsa, on the eight tanus of 
Siva 65. 


Kalakhanjas (ABuras)40. 

kammavAda 445; see.karmam 

kamyeshtis47. 

Kapalikas 448. 

Kapila 419, 420 ; a discussion 
about 308 f; the founder of 
Saihkhya philosophy 414 n. 

Kapilavastu 414 n. 

karman 21,374; its fruits in the 
next world 82; — and jnana: 
opposition between 46 ; doct¬ 
rine of 106f, 195,206,314; 
its renunciation 394 ; its un¬ 
derlying spirit 394; its domin¬ 
ance 395; freedom from the 
shackles of 395 ; its pheno¬ 
menal bonds 434. 

Katha Upanishad, critical 
notes on 91 ff; its units 91; 
developed Yoga and eschato¬ 
logy of 91; its sub-units 92 ; 
critical exposition of 258 ; a 
new interpretation 261 n; 
Sarhkhya in 263 f; inchoate 
Vedanta in 265. 

Kathaka Saihblta on gifts 41; 
the story of Prajapati’s daugh¬ 
ters 45; Deva-Asura rituals 
53. 

KatyayanI 189. 

Kauntharavya 167. 

Kausalya Asvalayana 292 f. 

Eaushitakin, his three medi¬ 
tations 274; his doctrine 275. 

Kaushltaki-Upan. critical notes 
on 117 f.; critical exposition 
of 271 £f. 

Eau^ikasutra 470. 

Eautillya (Artha^astra) 459. 

Eavasha Ailusha 22. 

Eavasha Ailusha (the slave 
girl’s son ) 44, 255. 

Eeith xxi, xxvi, 471, 472,479, 
480; 

Eena Upanishad, critical notes 
on 91; its unites 91; tinge 
of BandhutH philoso^y in 
91; critical exposition 176£f.; 
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its disparate units 176 f; 
developed form of philoso¬ 
phical presentation in 177; 
against the identity of In¬ 
dividual and Universal souls 
( Hertel's view) 474. 

Khem, Egyptain legend of 468. 
Elkatas 5. 

Kirfei 474, 482. 

knowledge, its supreme object 
225, objectless—374; theories 
of —in the Upanishads 437- 
439 ; intuitive—438. 
ko^as, the doctrine of 250. 
krama-mukti 270, 287, 378. see 
liberation. 

Krishna, Devaklputra, his iden¬ 
tity (?) with the teacher of the 
Bhagavadglt^ 220f, 396 ; K. 
and the Satvatas in the evolu¬ 
tion of Bhakti 409 ; K. and 
the Bhagavadgita 410 n. 
krittikSs, the vernal equinox in 
'128. 

kritya, destructive magic 41. 
kriySvada of Jainism 445. 
kshetrajha (Maitrl) 340, 345. 
Edlitah 4 ; E. and EulisI 5. 
Kuhn Zeitschrift 416, 436^. 
kundapHyinam-ayana 50. 
EuranSrSyana 475. 

Lanman 480; on Brahman 347. 
law, creation of 186, 338. 

L6vi 473. 

liberation 83; doctrine of 269f; 
Jivanmukti or Eramamukti 
270f; Mundaka doctrines of 
287f; purity of mind, the 
means to 320; meant for all 
397 ; time limit for 397; see 
mnancipation. 

life and death, Vedic conception 
of 25f; — after death 26, 82; 
Rigveda quoted on 26. 
lihgasarlra 358,430 ; origin of 
the idea of 370. 

173. 


Lokayata 450; school 458ff; 
also styled BhutavSda 458; 
source of knowledge in 459 ; 
prudential Hedonism in 459 ; 
—and Ajita Eesa-kambalin 
459. 

Lutoslawski xxv. 

Macdonell 469, 470. 
macrocosm, see microcosm. 
Madhuchcbhandas, the eon of 
Visvamitra 150. 
madhuvidya 192. 

Madhva 475. 

Madhyamikasquote karikss of 
Gaudapadap&da 96. 
magha (the sickle ) 317. 
magic, in the Brahmanas 55f. 
— versus sacrifice 56; — in 
the Bandhuta-philosophy 62f; 
in sacrifice 469f. 
MahS-Aitareya Upanishad, cri¬ 
tical exposition of 154fF. 
Mahabharata xxii, xxvi, 444, 
479, 483; on Time as the first 
cause 301; on the Samkhya 
413; current theory about 
its date 421, Dahlmann’s 
theory about 421; SSmkhya 
in 425; — also cp. Samkhya 
references between pp. 412- 
427 ; a critical edn. of 426 n, 
462, 463 ; its importance as 
a source book for the post- 
Upanishadic thought-ferment 
450 ; pre-Buddhistic or post- 
Buddhistic ? 450; on sceptics 
455 ; the stronghold of ortho¬ 
doxy 462f ;Qane8a-episodein 
the Adiparvan 462n. 
M&haohamasya 243. 
MahSnarayana 89, 412. 
mahaparinirvana 251. 
mahapitriyajna 46. 

Mahasala J&bala 146. 
mahat-litman 264. 

Mahavira 444, 445,451, 454; 
his adaptation of Safijaya’s 
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formula 455 f; his SySdvada 
456,457. 

mahSvrata 40, 154; wiater 
solstice offering 47; cere¬ 
mony 100 n. 

Mahidasa Aitareya 159,220. 

Maitrayanl-Saihhita 62; 

MaitrayanI Up., critical notes 
on 122 f ; its two recensions 
compared (table) 123 ; Bud¬ 
dhist words in 124; Samkhya 
in 126 ; new words in 129 ; 
critifcical exposition of 311 ff. 

Maitreyl_189, 374^ 

majjhima patipada 445. 

Makkhali Gosala 460,461; his 
history 456; etymology of 
his name 457; his “ terasiya ” 
dialectics 457; his relation 
with Mahavira 457n; on bio¬ 
logy and physics 457; his 
doctrine of Sarhsara-^uddhi 
483. 

Makshavya’s view 165. 

Malenesians, their “Mana” 347. 

man, as the highest product of 
creation 155. 

mana of the Malenesiatis 347. 

Manasas-pati 243. 

ManasI, the beloved in Brama- 
loka 272. 

Mandukeya, his view 165. 

Mandukya Upanishad, critical 
notes on 95f ; its style 96 ; its 
four kinds of soul 96; yerse 
commentary on 69; Sun- 
yavada in the fourth chapter 
97; see also Gaudapad 
Karikas, critical expositiona 
of 322ff; 

mantras as revelation 56f. 

Manu 27, 39,332, 469 ; — and 
the fish 44. 

Marshall, Sir John, on the age 
of the finds in Sind 468. 

Maruts 7. 

Masson Oursel xxi. 

matras of the Oih, meditations 


upon 295f. 

materialism 463; origins 403f. 
in Bigveda 403 ; elemental 
cosmologies lead to 403; 
Upanishadic tendencies re¬ 
sponsible for—404; in Maha- 
bharata 450. 

materialists 453. 

Max Muller, 471, 476 ; on the 
Rigveda 3; his estimate of the 
Brahmanas 37f; identifies 
Brihaspati with fire 348 n.; 
henotheism 40. 

maya and mayavada, 301 n, 
326, 359,365,366, 384, 429 f., 
440; of the Gods 23; as black 
magic 55 ; of the Vedantins 
307 ; doctrine of 341. 

Medhatithi, his abduction by 
Indra 174f. 

meditation 396, 407 ; see Yoga. 

Megandikss 473. 

mendicants, religious 401, 402. 

metaphysics, idealistic, in the 
Aitareya Upanishad 163 ; of 

the Isa Upani. I68f ;-and 

mysticism 169; the four meta¬ 
physical doctrines in Kau- 
shltaki 275f; — of the Mun- 
daka, a realism 282f. 

metempsychosis in the Brah- 
manas 76, see transmigra¬ 
tion and re-incarnation. 

metres, as the chariot of Praja- 
patl 43. 

microcosm and macrocosm 
188,189, 219, 220, 222, 235, 
336 350, 356, 428. 

Milindapafiha 132. 

Mlmassa, its view that the 
mantras are kriyartha 39 ; its 
atheism 473. 

mind 70; — mental functions 
186 ; as essence of the vital 
functions 360. 

Mitra (God) 15. 

Mitra Daihshtradyumna 151. 

Moggallana 454. 
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Mohenjo Daro 468. 
monism, absolute, of the Man- 
dukya Upani. 97, 325f; of 
t)adhyach‘ 192; absolute — 
preached by Yajhavalkya 
191; of Mundaka 284 ; trini¬ 
tarian 304 : absolute—341; — 
and dualism 361; — and 
Bhakti 409f; ethical—of the 
Vedic period 473. 
monotheism in the later Vedic 
period 23; part played by the 
sun in the evolution of 409 n. 
moon, the world of 271, 272. 
moral sentiment in the Brah- 
manas 74 ; moral life 216. 
morality, see ethics, 
mukti, see liberation. 

Muktika canon 87, 

M ulamadhyamaka Earikas 482. 
Mundaka Up., critical notes on 
94f; inner strata 94; a com¬ 
promise of pluralism, quali¬ 
fied monism, and monism 
284; mysticism in 284f; criti¬ 
cal exposition of 278ff; form 
compared with Katha 278 ; 
variety of doctrines in 278 ; 
relation to the Bhagavad- 
gltS 278f; its Samkhya and 
Vedantic cosmologies 280. 
Hertel’s views on its metre 
475. 

Munda savakas 473. 
mysticism, of the Isa 169; 
place of name in 232 ; mys¬ 
tic physiology 243; a mys¬ 
tic’s life 255 ; — of Katha 
267f; how God reveals him¬ 
self to the mystic 269;—and 
metaphysics, gulf between 
284; its fundamental prob¬ 
lem 284; subject-object rela¬ 
tion in 286; mystic’s vision 
of God 286 ; results of mys- 
t,io communion 287;—of the 
Svetadvatara 304f; mystical 
speculations of the Maitra. 


321; perception of several 
sounds in321f;a mystic’s 
progress described allegori¬ 
cally 322; Brahman mani¬ 
festation in 322; ecstatic bliss 
in 399; beatific vision in 399; 
origin of 405ff ;cardinal tenet 
of 406;—bhakti, and Yoga 
408f; mysfcal vision of lie 
Most High 411; vision of 
reality 438. 

Nachiketas 138 ; story in the 
Brahmanas 92; story in the 
Upanisliad 259f; on the di¬ 
lemma of death 371; etymo¬ 
logy of the word 475. 
nadis 237, 228, 408. 

Nagarjuna 482. 

Nahusha 27, 469. 
nairatmyavada 430, 482. 
naishkarmya, ideal of, in the 
Isa 170, 

Naka Maudgalyayana 245. 
nama, as synonym of bandhu 
65. 

name, meditation on 231; its 
place in mysticism 232. 
Nandi (Jain work) 445, 
Narada 138, 230. 

Narayana, author of Dipikas 87. 
Nasadlyasukta 382; cosmogony 
of 24 ; on world-creation 331, 
nature, laws of, in the Brah¬ 
manas 73f; ( = svabhav8) as 
first principle 301; return 
to — in cosmology 331, 
navajota 19. 

necessity (Niyati) as the first 
principle 3i'2. 
negativism 364. 
nidanas, twelve 416. 
nigganthas 473. 

Nighantus 9, 22; the fourth 
adbyaya 4,9; recensions467. 
nihilism 430. 

Nllakantha 463n. 

Nirukta 4; see Yaska, 
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nirvana 445. 

nivaras, etymology of, 63. 

nivids 5. 

niyati 446, 448, 457; niyati- 
vada summarised in Gom- 
matasara 458n; as first prin¬ 
ciple 301, 302. 

non-Aryans, their matriarchal 
society 13,20. 

non-being, creation out of 249. 

numbers, philosophy of 412; 
in Jainism and Buddhism 
413. 

Nyaya-Vaiseshika doctrine of 
gunas 378n. 

Occasionalism in Eaushitaki 
278. 

occultism 252, 253. 

Oertel482. 

Oldenberg xxi, xxiv, 28,436,469, 
470, 473 , 474 ; on mixture 
of god-types 15 ; on Upani- 
sbadic chronology 88; on 
Prajapati’s r61e 346n; his 
magic theory about the 
Brahman 347 ; modifies his 
theory 348; on the work of 
the Brahmanas 472. 

Oih 319, 338, 390; its signifi¬ 
cance 214; its genesis and 
function 216 ; importance of 
contemplation upon 268; in 
meditation 285 ; efficacy of 
meditation on 295f; medita¬ 
tion on its matras 295 ; the 
fourmatras in the Mandukya 
322f; as the tri-monosyllable 
376n. 

Oppert 469. 

optimism of the BrShmanas 
75. 

orders, religious 81. 

Orenda of the Ilurons 347. 

Osiris, Egyptian legend of 468. 

Osthoff 480; on Brahman 347. 

Oxus 11. 

PabbajjS, see prayrajyA 


Paihgya, his doctrine 275. 
Pakula EachchSyana his doc¬ 
trines 453. 

Panchada^I 374n, 481. 
pafichagni-vidya 103, 106; its 
Eshatriya (?) origin 137,376. 
Pafichasikha 418 n. 
Paficharatra school 449, 440. 
Panini 63f, 468; his date 9,10 ; 
on old and new Brahmanas 
31; his Siksha 130; on Ea( = 
Prajapati) 472; his Bhikshu- 
sutras 474. 

Panjab, 10 
pahkta doctrine 186. 
pan-psychism 82. 
pantheism, approaches to, in 
the Brahmanas 71, 82; heno- 
theistic 317. 

Parikshitas, their fate after 
death 195. 
parimara, daiva 274. 
parinama-vada, 24, 308, 436. 
pari nirvana, a body of the soul 
_251. 

panplava 124. 
parisarhkhya 413. 

Parsis, their navjota ceremony 
19. 

paryahka-vidya 117. 
Patanchala 195, 200. 

Patanjali, 35,473; his Maha- 
bhashya 436. 

path of the gods and the fathers 
211, 376, 377; see Devayana 
and Pitriyana. 

patichcka-samuppada 416, 451. 
Pauru^ish^i 245. 
perception, its place in expe¬ 
rience 186. 

penance 366;—and asceticism 
as new ideas in post-Brah- 
manic period 19f; in the 
Aranyakas 85 ; place in cos¬ 
mology 182;— the way to 
know the truth 252f. 
personality, the psychological, 
proofs of ^181; oon^lt Also 
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Atman, its identity with the 
supreme existence 218, 219 ; 
a cosmological proof for the 
same 219. 

pessimism 311; its associa¬ 
tion with transmigration 83. 
Phffido of Plato 266. 

Phaedrus of Plato 263. 
phallus-worship 11, 78, 468. 
phenomena and noumena 284. 
phenomenal reality of “ the 
many ” ( Dadhyach’s view ) 
192. 

philolo^, an Upanishadic 
contribution to 215. 
philosophers, wandering 400ff. 
philosophy, pre-philosophic — 
63; — of the combination of 
words 164f; of the permu¬ 
tations of words 165 ; diff¬ 
erent schools pf 301; con¬ 
structive — of Svetasvatara 
301 ; origins of systema¬ 
tic 400ff; inchoate systems 
of 403ff; popularisation of 
460 ; freedom of speculation 
in 461. 

physiology, categories of 187f; 
constituents of physical exis¬ 
tence out of three elements 
227f; physical state during 
fast 228; a mystic — 243. 
pindapitriyajna 46. 

Pippalida, his philosophy 
289ff; parallelism between 
his and Aristotle’s doctrine 
of matter 290. 

Pischel 470, 480 ; on Brahman 
347. 

Pitriyana75,83. 211,212, 271, 
290. ■ 

Plato, Symposium of 184 ; on 
Being 225 ; his parable of the 
chariot in Phaedrus 263. 
pluralism 453; of the Mundaka 
282; phenomenal 284. 
Poussin L., de la Valine 482. 
Prabhu Dpti Shaatri 480, 


Prfichlnasala Aupamanyava 
223. 

Prachinayogya 243. 
pradhana 308, 309 ; of the 8am- 
khyas 281; a separate — for 
each Purusha 303 n, 425 n; 
the three co-existent gunas 
of 435 n; in the Brahmasufara 
436n. 

Prajapati 16, 342 ; as creator 
25 ; his r6le in the sacrificial 
system 61; samidh as his sole 
offering 62 ; the sacrifice as 
his greatest activity 66 ; in¬ 
structs Indra and Virochana 
239j 316; his creation 313; 
review of his career as the 
first principle 343ft ; — ori¬ 
ginally an abstract epithet 
343; becomes creator and 
protector o! the world 343; 
identified with samvatsara, 
sun, etc. 343 ; mythological 
conceptions of later Vedic 
period about 343f; his r6le in 
later theology 344 ; his posi¬ 
tion in ritualism 344; identi¬ 
fied with Brahman 344, 354 ; 
his entrance into the world 
through love for his creation 
345 ; — as Devata in the 
Purusha 345 ; identified with 
heart 345 ; brahman (=the 
three Vedas) as the fruit of 
his activities 354. 
prajfia (soul) 325. 
prajnatman 325; in the Kaushl- 
taki Up. 276; identified with 
Prana 277. 

prakriti 424; Brahmana approa¬ 
ches to 72. 
pramanas 417. 

prana, as Agni 146 ; — and 
Vayu, an entire deity 148 ; p.s 
the Uktha in man 155 ; eter¬ 
nalising himself in the uni¬ 
verse 155f; as father of all 
creation 156; as the scripture 
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156 ; as Indra 157 ; as alpha¬ 
bet and the year 157; its 
physiological and psycho¬ 
logical conceptions 157ff; 
its supremacy 183f, 291f; 
a supreme principle 233; its 
identity with Brahman 275 ; 
Identified with consciousness 
276 ; with Prajnatman 276 ; 
the Indian Prometheus 292; 
the in-forming principle of 
the outer world and the 
regulating principle of the 
inner world, 290, 292 ; its 
origin, entry, and distribution 
292; evolution of the idea of 
367ff. 

pranajyeshthya 379. 

pranava, see Om. 

prapalicha 325, 381. 

Prasna Upanishad, critical 
notes on 93f; a philosoph,ical 
unity : no sub-units 93; Sah- 
karachSrya on its nature 93 ; 
its peculiar cosmology 94 ; 
critical exposition of 289fl. 

Fratardana, his doctrine 275 ; 
a free-thinker and disbeliever 
in ritual 275, 

Fratardana and Indra,—their 
dialogue 276f. 

Pratidarsa Vaibhavata 151. 

Praudha Brahmana 41, 472; 
see also Tandya Brahmana, 

Pravahana Jaivali 58,103 ; his 
doctrine of Five Fires 210f; 
his eschatological teaching 
212f, 

pravargya, the soma sacrifice 
47,48, 

pravrajya, 474 ; see Ascetics, 
wandering, and Renuncia¬ 
tion, 

prayanlya, a soma sacrifice 49. 

prayer, specimen of a beautiful 
— in Brihadaranyaka 183. 

Prenin, son of Somahita 150. 

priesthood its apotheosis 13. 


principles, first 342; enquiry 
into the nature of 300f; 
definition of 339. 
prishthya shadaha 47, 49. 
yjrvx^ of Aristotle 290. 
psyche 430n; as phenomenal 
Atman 434. 

psychology, intellectuAlistic 
in the Aitareya 163f ; cate¬ 
gories of 187f, 232; of dream 
205f; of death 206, 208 ; state 
of mind during fast 227 ;— of 
fear 250; study of the states 
of consciousness 293f; four 
states of consciousn^ 32df; 
review of earlier reflections 
367f; place of Fr§.na in 367; 
psychic life at the base of 
intellection 369 ; three states 
of 370ff; abnormal 398; sense 
perception 437; mental reflec¬ 
tion 437; intuitive know¬ 
ledge 438; psycho-metaphy¬ 
sics, Mandukya’s greatest 
contribution to 324f. 

Ptolemy 10, 514. 
pubbantakappikas 446. 
punaradheya 46. 
punar-mrilyu 471. 

Pundras 299. 

punishment, divine 27 ; modes 
of 27 ; Rigveda on 27. 
purodasa 17. 

Purana Kassapa, his doctrines 
451. 

purltat 373. 

purusha 339, 476; an Upani- 
shadic etymology of 184 ; the 
Saihkhya term 264 ;—cosmo¬ 
logy of Mundaka 281f; his 
sixteen parts 296f, 428n ; as 
the first principle 301, 303 ; 
Samkhya appropriation of the 
term 358,428 ; one or many 
425 ; evolution of the concept 
of 427f; etymologies of the 
word 427; original denotation 
428; VirS^purusha 428; — 
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and conception of Atman 
429. 

purusbamedha 49. 

purushasukta 338, 428n. 

Purusbottama 475. 

putrakamyeshti 47. 

Pytbogoras 209 ; philosophy of 
numbers 412. 

Race-fusion 78 ; in the Veda 11; 
its effect on religion 12,469 ; 
on government 14. 

Radhakrishnan xxi, xxiv. 

Raikva, his doctrine of Vayu 
as the first principle 221. 

rajasuya, described 48f. 

Rimanuja 364,412n, 424,481. 

Ranat^e xxiv. 

Rahga-Ramanuja 283, 479. 

RasS., a river 10. 

R3.thitara, 245. 

rayi, the material principle 
290,— and prana 339, 363. 

realism 436; of the Mundaka, 
psychical as well as physical 
282f. 

reality, highest, identified with 
intellect 164 ; known to those 
who do not know 178 ; phy¬ 
sical, physiological and psy¬ 
chological approaches to 
187 f; ultimate — to be found 
in deep s^eep consciousness 
189; Yajnavalkya on pheno¬ 
menal — 191; Yajnavalkya 
characterises the supreme — 
in negative terms 199; re¬ 
gulating the universe 199; 
ultimate—of Yajnavalkya 
204; different onceptions 
about ultimate — 223, 224 ; 
immergence into 234; self 
and — identical 230; psycho¬ 
logical approach to 238ff; its 
nature 239 ; ultimate — its 
three marks 248, transendent 
—381; dream approach 440. 

realisallon progressive 387; 


see liberation. 

reason, its guidance in the god- 
ward life 397. 

rebirth 21; seet ransmigration ; 

eschatology, etc. 
reclu es 401,402. 
re-incarnation 82; in this world 
159 ; Vamadeva’s doctrine of 
three births 161f; see Trans¬ 
migration, eschatology, etc. 
relations, philosophy of, in the 
Brahmanas 71. 

renunciation 80,197,207, 395, 
401. 

retirement into forest 80. 
revelation,Aranyakas and Upa- 
nishads recognised as 84. 
reward, highest 27. 

Rhys David 401, 447, 451, 479, 
482, 483. 

Rigveda 470 ; constitution of its 
text, and age 1, 2 ; different 
beliefs and images of specula¬ 
tion in 2; the old and new 
strata in 3, 467 ; estimates of 
different scholars about 3; its 
date 10 ; on life after death 
26; divine punishment 27 ; 
on the first cause 470. 
rita, as personified in the Veda 
15; as a creative force 24. 
ritapa, enjoying the fruits of 
actions 265. 
rites, funeral 17 f. 
ritualism, attitude of Mundaka 
toward 279f; condemned by 
Mundaka 280; some specula¬ 
tions in Maitri 316f. 

RohinI, Prajapati’s daughter 58. 
Rohita, Prajapati identified with 
343. 

Rudra, a new god in the Vedic 
pantheon 59; as an epithet of 
^he Highest God 30; Rudra- 
Siva his origin 79; Bhakti in 
connection with — 79; his 
cult, menace to Brahmanism 
79. 
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rupa, synonym of bandhu 64. 
Sabbavalo 471. 

sacerdotalism, in its waning 
state 83. 

sacrifice, a magical fishing-net 
16; as sympathetic magic 16f; 
its different motifs 16; change 
in the original conception 
of 17 ; symbolism in 17; 
its elaboration into a world- 
principle 17, 25, 65,332; sys¬ 
tem of 46f ; nitya and kSmya 
46f; soma—: three classes 
of 47f; longer sessions 49f; 
different kinds, tabulated 
52; — versus magic 56 ; its 
small details 60; priestly 
ways to secure sacrificer’s 
gain or loss in 60,61; Gods’ 
instrument of victory over 
the Asuras 65; beneficial to 
all creation 65 ; as a battle¬ 
ground of warring protences 
69 ; elaboration by the Brah- 
manas 69 ; its power 72 ; its 
emotional and moral side 
74f; gradual loss of faith 
in 83 ; contemplative — 84; 
in aid of the creator, when 
exhausted 332 ; human life 
conceived as 394. 
sadyo-mukti378;see liberation, 
sage (jnanin) state of his vital 
airs after death 194; his 
highest mark; desirelessness 
, 254. 

$aibya Satypkama i95f. 
Saivism of Svetasvatara ^04; 
306f; a description of Siva 
306f; mixture withSarhkhya 
, ideas 307. 

Sakalya’s view 165. 

Sakalya Vidagdha 20lf; his 
sad fate 202. 
i^akamedha 46. 

SakSyanya, the instructor of 
king Brihadratha 311. 


sakshat-kara, consult absolute 
realisation and self, realisa- 
, tion of. , 

Sakti and Saktas 301 n, 468. 
Sallaja, a station in Brahma- 
loka 272. 

samavasdravas 445. 
sambhuti-asambbuti-riddle in 
the I^a Upanishad 171 ff. 
samadhi 326. 

saman, meaning of 215 ; kinds 
of 215 ; names of 215. 
Samannaphalasutta 451. 
samidh, as Frajapati’s sole 
oblation 62. 

samidhenls, kindling verses 
42. 

samiti, its parishad 400. 
Samkhya and the Saihkhyas, 
Maulika — their view of a 
separate pradhana for each 
purusha 303n; originally 
idealistic 303n; 424, 425 ; 
their predelection for the 
numbers 304 ; — doctrine 
in the Svetasvatara Upani. 
307 f,; mixture of VedSnta 
and Saiva ideas with 307 ; 
divergent views about the 
origin of 418 ff; derivation 
of the term 412; in the 
MahabhSrata 413 ;Edgerton 
on 413 ; Garbe on the origins 
of 414 ff; Jacobi on the ori¬ 
gins of 416ff; S. dc Jainism, 
parallelism between 417f.; 
Oldenberg on. 418 ff; the 
non-Brahmanio (?) origin of 
419 f; Dahimann on the 
origin of 420 ff; criticism of 
views about the origin 
of 424-427; its priority 
to Buddha 477; its pessimism 
477. 

Samkhya Earikas 126, 414, 
422n,424. 

Samkhya-sutras 416. 
SamkhyatattvakaumudI 416. 
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8ampraBS.da 374. 
admyadmma 223, 388. 
samvarga-vidyS 136n., 379. 
sanatana-dharma, its decay 
and re-inoar nation 465. 
Sanatkumara 231. 
Sand&markau, the two Asura 
, ministers 59. 

SSndilya, the teacher in Sata- 
, patha 35. 

Sandilya, on the identity of 
microcosm and macrocosm 
219. 

Saljaya-Belatthaputta 423n, 
460; his doctrines 454 ; the 
father of Indian dialectics 
454; his four-membered for- 
, mula of prevarication 454. 
Sahkar&charya xix, 98, 362, 
374n, 381n, 424 ; on the futi¬ 
lity of the study of scrip¬ 
tures 76; his Bhashyas on 
the Upanishads 87; his 
parama-guru 96; on the five 
sheaths of the soul 252; bis 
inconsistent explanaiaons 
283 ; on phenomenal plura¬ 
lism 284 ; his geniune works 
474; his BhSshya on the 
Mah&-Aitareya Upanishad 
. 477. 

SahkarSnanda, author of the 
, AtmapurS^a 87. 

SshkhSyana &autasutra 471. 
dSntKtman 264. 

Sarasvatl 10. 

Sftiiputta 454. 
sarpssattra 50. 
Sarvadardanasaihgraha 453. 
sarvamedha 49. 
sarvasSmans, 49. 
sarvSvataJ^ 471. 
sassatayftda 453. 

Sat, as the first principle 342, 
, 436; its ikshaya (seeing) 436. 
Satapatha BrShmana 9,26; the 
arg^ents to prove its com¬ 
posite nature 35 ; on Agni’s 


epithet “manots" 40; on the 
sacridcer’s way of life 41 f ; 
why seventeen mantras 
recited after some particular 
sacrifice 42f; a metaphor 
from 43 ; story of Soma fet¬ 
ched from heaven 45f; on the 
twff kinds of gods 57 ; on 
creation 68 ; on Brahman’s 
share in creation 68f; a 
curious ritualistic anecdote 
from 69 ; on true Agnihotra 
85 ; on Prina, the true Agni 
133 ; on the story of proud 
Bhrigu 134; on eater and 
eatable 134. 
satkaranavSda 417. 
satkaryavada 4l7. 

Satyakama J&bala 19, 137, 
204 ; his history 221f. 
Satyayajna Paulushi 221. 
^aunaka 280. 

Saunaka Kapeya 149. 
Sauryayani Gargya 293, 
sautrlmani 47. 
savanas, i6, 471, 472, 478. 
sSvitragni-vidya 352. 

Savitri 22. 

Sayana,471,472,478 on the use 
of the mantras 39. 

Sayugvan Raikva 137. 
scepticism 454f; 463; in the 
Mabsbharata 450- 
Scherman 477. 

Schrader F. Otto xxvi, 130,419, 
449; his discovery of four 
new Upanishads 89. 

Schwab 422. 

sciences, their beginnings in 
the BrShmana speculations 
73; are apara vidyS 285, 
BCriptiires 395n ; as revealed 
56f. 

self, I^a on the nature of 168f; 
its place in the psychical 
functions 177 ; its transcen¬ 
dental nature 178; poetico- 
philoBophical description of 
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188; as the essence of all 190; 
famous description of, by 
Yajnavalkya 19 Of; the sum 
mum bonum 191; end of its 
empirical existence 191; in 
dream and sleep 205f; self- 
realisation 234f; realisation 
a moans to fulfil all desires 
235; silenco its highest ex¬ 
pression 438; difficulty of its 
realisation 441; ultimate na¬ 
ture of 238; self-consciousness 
versus dream-consciousness 
236; three states of conscious¬ 
ness 239; as the supreme trea¬ 
sure 248; as identical with 
akshara 248; identy of in¬ 
dividual and univeral—266 ; 
imperishable and immortal 
277; its nature 277, 312 ; 
its freedom 277 f: the mover 
of non-sentient body 312; 
the doctrine of elemental self 
(bhutaman) 313ff; — in the 
fourth state of consciousness 
324; finds fuller expression 
in animals 336, 364; its crea¬ 
tion 373, 380;—self-know¬ 
ledge, see jnana, Cp. also 
soul. 

Semiretchenski-krai 11. 

sense-perception 437. 

sentience, progressive, in crea¬ 
tion 158. 

Sham Sastri 469, 483. 

Shashtipatha, referred to by 
Patanjali 35. 

Shashtitantra 301, 419n. 449. 

sheaths, the doctrine of 98,99, 
250f; metaphysical signifi¬ 
cance of 252f. 

shodafifn 48. 

siddhis, supernatural powers 
and perfections 406n. 

9ind 468. 

Sipha 5. 

sisnadevah 78. 

4tf3n(a 467. 


Siva, an epithet of the highest 
god 301; a description of 
3061 origin of the cult 473. 

Skambhasukta 475. 

skanda, its interpretation 1' 8. 

sleep, phenomenon of 71; sleep- 
consciousness and self-con¬ 
sciousness 187, 236; condi¬ 
tion of soul in 227 ; of Prana 
in 227. 

Smith, V. A„ on the date of 
PSnini 10. 

Socrates, his “maieutics ” 145 ; 
on being 225. 

Soderblom on Brahman 347, 
480. 

solipsism of yajnavalkya 189, 
359. 

soma (moon) 45. 

soma (plant), story of bringing 
it from Heaven 45 f; soma- 
sacrifioes 471 

Sophists 225. 

soul, its life after death 25, 26, 
191; Vedic expression (asu) 
for 25; four kinds of 96; 
324f; its way to Brahman 
244, 261; its different bodies 
251; its fate after death 2 6 Of; 
immortal and imperishable 
261; dream-aproach towards 
its conception 262; a parable 
of chariot 262f; individual 
and universal — 264, 265 ; 
Brahmaloka and Brahman 
273; reception accorded to, 
in Brahmaloka 273 ; plura¬ 
lity of souls in the Mundaka 
282; emerges out of, and dis¬ 
appears into, God 282; creat¬ 
ed (?) in Mundaka 282 ; per¬ 
sonal aspect of the universal 
soul in the Mundaka 283; in¬ 
dividual soul merging into 
life eternal 297 ; a hymn to 
the supreme soul in Maitrl 
315; Upanishadic doctrines of 
soul reviewed 367-378; posi- 
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tion of individual soul in 
dualism 372; its after-death 
pilgrimage 375ff; as monad 
430; immortality of 432; 
multiplicity of 433. Cp, also 
self. 

Spinoza 188. 
sparsa, consonants 215. 
spirit, universal, the support of 
all things in the universe 
192; identity with the indivi¬ 
dual soul 229 ; description of 
266 ; regarded as God 266. 
sraddha, personified abstrac¬ 
tion 15; as creative force 24. 
srauta religion 459, 464 ; the 
, attacks on 460f. 

Srautarshi Devabhaga 72,471. 
sravishtha (the Dolphin) 317. 
Srlkrishna, hisvibhutis 65; see 
, Krishna Devakiputra. 
^rlsukta 21. 

Sruti texts, classified list 32ff. 
Sthananga ( Jain work) 445. 
Stoics, their anaOea 254. 
strata, literary in, the Rigveda 
6n, 

Strauss xxi, 480. on Brahman 
347. 

Subject and object 277; rela¬ 
tion of subject and object in 
mystical experience 286 ;sub- 
, ject-objeot transcended 438. 
Suddhadvaita 442n. 

Sudhanvan Ahgirasa 200. 
Suhmas 299. 

Sukedn Bharadvaja 296f. 
Summum bonum in the Brah- 
manas 75f, 86; nature of, and 
means to, 245f, 396, 
sun, mystery of 149f; a para- 
, hie about 217. 

SunahSepa 44, 49, 472 ; legend 
of 57. 

sunasirlya 47. 
o^uSeTiKi) 72. 

Suravlra’s view 165 ; his son’s 
view 165, 


Suresvarlcharya, author of the 
Naishkarmyasiddhi 9 S347n, 
481; his reference to Gaudas 
.96. 

Sushkabhrihgara 275. 
sushumna 321. 

sutra-literature 77 ; life depic¬ 
ted in 77. 

Sutrakritanga (Jain wprk) 445. 
Svaidayana, of the Saunaka 
clan 58. 

Bvabhava as the first princi¬ 
ple 301, 446, 448, 458; in 
Mahabharata 458n. 
svara, vowels 215. 

Bvarajya, the goal of a mystic 
. 234. 

Svetaketu 137, 271; discredited 
in the court of the F&ncbSla 
king 2.0 f; his instruction 
, by his father 224f. 
Svetasvatara-Upanishad, chro¬ 
nological units XXV f, , cri¬ 
tical notes on 119 ff; Saiv- 
isra in 119,121-122; SSrhkhya 
in 119 ; criticism of the 
other schools, and construc¬ 
tive philosophy in 302 f; 
critical exposition of 300 ff; 
its synthetic philosophy 304. 
syadavada 456, 457. 
symbolism in sacrifice 17 ; in 
worship and sacrifice 60 ; 
foreign to Hindu religious 
philosophy 62; symbolical 
categories 337f. 
systems of philosophy, see 
philosophy, origins of syste¬ 
matic philosophy. 

Tadvanam, a formula about 
the absolute 388. 
taijasa (soul) 325. 

Taimata 469 ; see also TiamSt. 
Taittirlya Aranyaka 9. 
Taittirlya Brahmana, on the 
selection of Nakshatra 40; a 
metaphor from 43 ; on speci- 
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fio mode of offering 61; on 
creation 67. 

Taittiriya Saihhita, on Deva- 
Asura ritual 53; on Vaja- 
prasavlya ritual 63; on 
I^ajapati’s creation 66. 

Tai^irlya Upanishad, critical 
notes on 97f; chronological 
units 97; interpolations in 
98; critical exposition of 
242ff. 

iajjalan 388. 

Talavakaropanlshad, see Eena 
Upanishad. 

tamas, as the first principle 
342. 

Tandya Brahmana, on Deva- 
Asura ritual 5 3f; on Deva- 
Asura rivalry 54; on real 
fatherhood 57f; on the 
Mahavrata 66; on Praja- 
pati’s creation 66 ; on Indra’s 
subterfuge 473. See also 
Fraudha Brahmana. 

tanmatras 415. 

tantras in the Sbashtitantra 
449. 

tanu, as synonym of bandhu 
64. 

tapas as creative force 24 ; the 
Brahmana substitute to ex¬ 
plain the creation 332 ; see 
penance. 

taftf abhava (an experience of 
identity) 270. 

teacher, his importance in 
God-realisation 285. 

Tedandikas 473. 

tejas, invigorating energetic 
element 226. 

tejobanna, Tejas, Ap, and Anna 
418. 

Thales 182p. 

theism of Svetadvatara 301f; 
309f: saguna and nirguna 
in—441. 

theogony, early Vedio 22. 

thsology of the BrShmanas 


69; see also sacrifice, gods, 
Fraj&pati, etc. 

theopolis 235. 

theosophy, its conception of 
soul’s different vestures 251. 

thought-ferment, in the post- 
Upanishadio period 443-465; 
general charactesistios of 

— 460ff. 

Tiamata, the Chaldean Water- 
dragon 15 ; see Taimata also. 

Tilak on Chaldean and Indian 
Vedas 469. 

time, its three divisions, 
identified with the three 
moras of Oih 323; as the 
first principle 301; see kala. 

Tiriihdira Parasava 468. 

titaii 5. 

traiyambaka-homa for Budra 
47. 

transmigration (of the roul) 
81f, 194f, 370, 375ff, 470, 
471; see re-incarnation. 

Trisanku, his mystical scroll 
247f. 

triune-unity of SvetsSvatara 
304f. 

trivrit-karana 364, 481. 

truth, and prosperity allied 42; 

— and fedsehood: their com¬ 
bination the key to suc¬ 
cess in the world 169 ; its 
efScacy in spiritual life 286. 

Tugrya 468. 

TukarSm 248. 

turlya-state 364,381 ; see con¬ 
sciousness, its four states. 

Turmuz (Tarmes) 11. 

Turvaita 468. 

Tvashtri 343. 

Uohohaid^ravas Eaupay eya 28. 

Udanka SaulbSyana 204. 

udayanlya 49. 

UddSlaka Aruni 58, 223, 271; 
his questions to YAjfiavalkya 
about the rulpr of the 
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verse 200f; Instructs his son 
S24f. 

udgitha 214. ‘ 

Udvants, the Athsrvan 150. 
uktha as essence of the uni¬ 
verse 154 ; as Brahman 276. 
ukthya, a soma sacrifice 48. 
ululavah and the Hebrew 
_ hallelujah 104, 355. 
Ulurabhas (?) 299, 
understanding, function of 
186. 

universe, the different bonds in 
242f. 

Upakosala 138. 

Upakosala EsmalSyana 221. 
upanayana, rite of initiation 
18f; its Non-Aryan (?) origin 
19. 

Upanishads, new interpreta¬ 
tions in xzv n. their relation 
with the BrShmanas and the 
Aranyakas 86f, 327; their 
significance for philosophy 
87 ; their chronology xxiv f. 
87ff, 467, 477; their number 
87 ; four new Upanishads 
discovered 87 ; criteria for 
settling their chronology 88f; 
structural and critical notes 
on 90-132; critical notes 
on different Upanishads— 
see individual titles. Pre- 
Upanishadio Upanishads cri¬ 
tical notes on 133f; chronolo¬ 
gical grouping of Upanisha- 
dio texts (table) 135 ; tradi¬ 
tional authorship of 136f; 
personnel of the dialogues 
in 137f; their scenic back¬ 
ground 138f; their literary 
form 139ff ;their weak points 
141 f; compared with the 
dialogues of Plato 141; their 
style 142f; Deussen on their 
style 142; methods of philo¬ 
sophising In 143ff; their 
dii^eotios 145; evaluation of 


their philosophy 327-442; 
survey of their accounts of 
world-creation 330ff; their 
cosmologies, an Inconsequen¬ 
tial grouping of entities 
334f; stereotyped cosmolo¬ 
gies in 338f; their keen zest 
for learning 400f; their 
central impulse 421; three 
solutions of their problems 
(Dahlmann) 422; ultimate 
Vedantic position 433ff; epi¬ 
stemological doctrines in 437 
-439; summary of the results 
of their evaluation 439ff; as 
the _ mighty products of 
Indian genius 464; their new 
opponents 465 ; their titles 
474; treatment of neo-Upani- 
shads 476f; chronology of 
their four groups 477 ; minor 
and sectarian — 482, 
upasa; Ss of the AranyakasSl. 
Ur-subject and Ur-object in 
reality 339. 

Ushasta Cbakr&yana, on the 
realisation of Atman 196. 
Ushasti Chakr&yana 214. 
ushman, consonants 215. 
uvula 244. 

Vaoh, logos, speech 131, 342. 
Vairajagani in Brahmaloka. 
flowers produced by the 
cosmic spirit 273. 

Vaiieshika 453. 
vaisvadeva 46, 
vaisYSnara-vidya 107. 
vaisvanara 325. 
vfijapeya 48. 
v&japrasavlya 62. 

Valakhilyas 23. 

VSmadeva, philosophy of three 
births 161f; old version of 
his story 161 n; criticism of 
his doctrine 162 ; on identity 
between creator and creation 
185. 
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v&maQi 2S3, 388. 
vana ii. 

Varaha-avatara 480, 
Varahapurana 479. 
mpus 22, 

Varku Varshna 204. 
varnas 444. 

Varttikakara 243n; 247n; see 
also Suresvaracharya. 
Varuna 7, 15, 22 ; Bhakti in 
connection with 79 ; ethical 
monism connected with 473. 
varunapraghasa 46. 
varunl-vidya 253. 
vast 7. 

Vasishtha 5, 7. 

Vasishtha, his definition of 
Brahman 300, 
VS,Bi8htha-dharmaia6tra 65. 
Vayn and Prana, as an entire 
deity 148f. 

Veda, its position inindianlife 
and literature 1; religion, its 
primitive state in 8f; society 
in 10; its religion contami¬ 
nated by contact with the 
aborig nal religion 12; its 
gods as personifications of 
natural forces and pheno¬ 
mena 14 ; * its seers 14f; 
mixture of god-types in 15 ; 
early ethical ideas in 
19f; Vedic poets: their moral 
fervour 20; their assthetic 
sense 20, 21; early cos- 
mogo y in 22; early theo- 
gony in 22 ; later cosmogony 
in 23; later theogony in 23; 
contents of its mantras 38 ; 
the diffeient priests in 46 ; 
concc rdance to 132; modes 
of its recitation 164; a.-e of, 
third millenium B. C. 467 ; 
influence upon Vedic civilisa¬ 
tion 469 ; age of the later 
Veda 469; nature-worship 
and demonolatry in 469. 
Vedangji-iyotisha 129. 


VedSnta, inchoate form, in the 
Katha 265; its equation: I — 
Brahman=Universe 303n ; 
Yed^ntic ideas mixed with 
iSaivlsm and Sathkbya in the 
Sveta^vatara 307; — of the 
Upsnishads433£f ;Yajfiaval- 
kya’s doctrine of Atman 
43£.ff. 

Vedantasara 125, 
Vedantasutras ^03, 
Vedantasutrakara see Brah- 
masutrakara. 

Vibhu, the audience chamber 
of BrEhman 272, 

Videgha Mp.thava 473. 
Vidagdha S&kalya 204. 
vidriti 161. 

vidya-avidya riddle in the Isa 
171ff; para (higher) and apara 
(lower) vidya 284f. 
vijamatri 5. 

Vijara, the ageless river 272. 
vijnana 232; the higher faculty 
of intution 286; see also 
jnana; supra-sensuous intui¬ 
tive knowledge 407, 407n. 
vijnanatnian 372. 
vijiranavadln 477,481. 
village community, adopted by 
the Aryans 12. 
vinaya, Buddhist 402n. 
vinaya-vada 445. 
viraps nah 6. 

Viraj, the macro-cosmic person 
160. 

VirSj, regarded as tho saorifical 
horse 181. 

Virat-purusha 25, 428, 429. 
viriyavada (of Jainism) 445, 
Virochana 138; — and Indra 
238f. 

virtue and vice, conception^ 
. of, in early Vedic period 19; 

highest virtue 245. 

Vishnu, a new God in Vedic 
pantheon 59; origin of the 
cult of 473, 
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visbuvati a eacrifioe 49. 
Yidisht&dvaita 364, 442n. 
visva the individual soul 363. 
visvajit a sacrifice 47. 
Vi^vakarman 24, 342, 343; is 
merged into Prajapati 473. 
Visvainitra, his definition of 
Brahman 297.381 ; its criti¬ 
cism by Jamadagni 297f. 
viveka, discrimination 415; 

viveka and aviveka423. 
vyahritis 338. 

Vyakarana-Mahabhashya 104. 
vyavahara, view of the world 
442. 

Wackernagel on Brahman 347. 
Waddell 468. 

waking state 3T2, 373; see 
psychology, and states of 
conciousness. 

Walleser 475. 

water as first principle 208, 
way of works 396, 441. 

Weber 131. 

Wecker 474. 

wind as the primary substance 

221 , 

Windisch 482. 

Winternitz 463, 468, 480, 482. 
world, its back-ground 198f; 
the thread which binds it 
200; the inner ruler of 200f. 
evolved out of three elements 
226f; has Atman as the first 
cause 234f; reciprocal de¬ 
pendence of all things in 
192; identified with intui¬ 
tive bliss 252 ; origin, sus¬ 
tenance, and destruction of 
252; its unreality 266; its 
transitory nature 311f; crea¬ 
tion of : a survey of Upa- 
nishadic accounts of 330ff , 
looked upon as an artifact 
331; its creation likened to 
carpentry 331 ; Nasadlya- 
sukta on its creation 331; 


Aruni’s doctrine of its crea 
tion 435-437. 

worship, change of spirit in 15f. 

Yadrichohha 446, 448, 458 ; as 
first principle 301, 302» 

chance theory 458n. 
yajnakratus 51. 
yajnapurusha 342- 
Yajnavalkya 404, 455 ; on a 
ritualistic detail 69 ; on phe¬ 
nomenal duality 191: his 
monism leads into solipsis- 
tic abyss 192; answers the 
interlocutors at Janaka’s 
court 193ff; on the doctrine 
of karman 155 ; on the fate 
of the Parikshits J95f; on 
Self-love 170; on the need 
of Self-realisation 190; his 
absolute monism 191; on mo¬ 
ral freedom of Atman 207 ; 
his views about the dual 
aspect of creation 184; his 
atmanism 189f; instructs his 
wife, Maitreyl 189f; his dis¬ 
course on immutable Brah¬ 
man 198f; his description of 
Antaryamin 201 f; eschato¬ 
logy 202; his criticism of 
other philosophers 203; his 
constructive philosophy 
204if; on the light in man 205; 
on deep-sleep and dream psy¬ 
chology 205f; on psychology 
of death 206 ; his solipsism 
and negativism 359; on na¬ 
ture of Atman 432f; dualism 
and non-dudism in 433 ; his 
doctrine of Atman 433f. 
yaksha 23. 

Yama, the first mortal to die 
27; as teacher of Nachiketas 
in Katha 258f, his under¬ 
ground abode 471; as the 
finder of the path 471. 

Yaska 4, 9, 37, 70, 471; on the 
contents of the mantras 38f; 
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on jealousy of the illiterate 
57; on different recensions 
of Nighantus 467; his pre¬ 
decessors 467-, his estimate of 
BrJlhmana-exegesis 468; quot¬ 
ed 470. ' 

yaiu, black magic 55. 

Yoga 371; origins 81, 405fiP; 
control of mind by control 
of the Prana 229 ; Mundaka 
contribution to 285f; control 
qf Prana 286 ; — doctrine in 
SvetaSvatara 305f; control 
of breath in 305 i proper pos¬ 
ture in 305 ; indications of 
progress in 305f; control, its 
essence 320; in Maitrl 321; 
dhySna and dhSrana 321; 
acquisition of power through 
321 ; its place in Brahman- 
realisation 392; — and Yo- 
gic practices 397f; some 


Yogic practices based upon 
magic 405,406; earliest Yo¬ 
gic text 406; Adhyatma-Yoga 
in the Upanisbads 406n; pre- 
Upanishadic—406n; siddhis 
in 406n; Upanisbadic texts 
qn 407; most developed in 
Svet§.fivatara 407; medita¬ 
tions in 407; its definition 
in Katha 408; theistic—408; 
as the daughter-philosophy 
of Sariikbya 419 ; as the sine 
qm non of all systems 423; 
as means to sakshatkara 
(realisation) 438. 

yonih, as first principle 301, 
301 n. 

Zauberfluidum (magical fluid) 
347, 351n. 

Zeitgeist (spirit of the times) 
81. 
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Page 

line 

Instead of 

Bead 

xziz 

23 anxiousth ought 

anxious thought 

19 

15 

adolscent 

adolescent 

25 

35 

X. 50 

X. 59 

70 

30 

rom 

from 

73 

3 

30 

3 1 

74 

3 

3 1 

32 

75 

3 

32 

33 

79 

33 

sramyanas 

sramyantai 

82 

36 

Jaiminlya 

Jaim. Up. 

87 

5 

tests 

texts 

101 

20 

ealier 

earlier 

111 

16 

from below 

Sit 

Si 

133 

10 

Sataparneya 

Sataparneya 

135 

Group Four Mait. iv, 4-12 
Second Column 

Maii iv. 4-v. 12 

143 

17 

keps 

keeps 

145 

27 

unfrequently 

infrequently 

195 

15 

relation of 

relation to 

195 

32 

A^vameda 

Asvamedha 

222 

15 

maste 

master 

246 

17 

saorcely 

scarcely 

249 

23 

as 

us 

264 

20 

meanings 

meaning 

264 

20 

expression 

expressions 

264 

23 

the Atman 

the Mahat Atman 

300 

12 

subdued 

subduer 

324 

13 

unfrequently 

infrequently 

336 

36 

abhibhautika 

adfubhautika 

336 

36 

adhidaivika 

adhidaivika 

337 

10 

( kftrman ) 

( karman) 

345 

4 

fare 

were 

350 

25f. 

of Budra-Siva and other luminaries, 
other luminaries andof Rudra^iva 
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Page 

line 

Instead of 

Read 

351 

5 

to be the 

to the 

366 

15 

manlfeot 

manifest 

368 

34 

ssooiatlons 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE. 

Page 1(P*—See MoCrindle, Ancient India as described by 
Ptolemy, 1885, pp. 267f. 
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FOR THE 

HISTORY OF leiAS PHILOSOPHY 


FOREWORD 

There has been a continuous stream of philosophic or 
religio-philosophic thought, flowing among the Indian Aryans 
from the earliest times, before they migrated to India and settl¬ 
ed in the country, up to the present day. Am it flowed on, it 
received tributaries and became a mighty river, and afterwards 
threw out a number of branches. All along its course Indian 
speculation has developed ideas which, in combination with 
those elicited in the thought of Europe, are likely to render the 
world’s philosophic knowledge truer, more accurate and fructi¬ 
fying. This subject in its vast extent has not yet attracted the 
attention of European scholars. What is known in Europe 
about Indian thought is something gathered from Buddhism, 
the Upanishads, and the Bhagavadgita. But even this has had 
the ej9fect of giving a liberalising turn to European religious 
thought. If, therefore, the richness of Indian ideas is plainly 
brought out and explained, it cannot fail to produce a healthy 
effect on the world’s philosophic or religio-philosophic thought. 

This is a very laborious task requiring extensive know¬ 
ledge and keen critical judgment and skill. Professors S. K. 
Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade have now undertaken it, and I 
believe they are fully competent to execute it. They are not only 
critical Sanskrit scholars acquainted with the modes and me¬ 
thods of fruitful research, but have studied European philo¬ 
sophy and are M. As of our University in that subject and have 
acquired the knowledge necessary for a correct estimate of 
philosophic ideas generally. The following programme, which 
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I have carefully considered and which I approve, fully explains 
the scope of the work they intend to do, and I believe it leaves 
no important subject untouched. The first seven volumes will 
contain a complete history of the course of speculation already 
traversed; and the eighth gives an estimate of what may 
be reasonably expected in the near future. 

The work undertaken by these scholars is important and 
promises to be very interesting at the same time that it ad¬ 
vances the world’s knowledge of philosophy, I therefore believe 
that it deserves the attention and support of all who are interest¬ 
ed in knowing fully what humanity has been thinking regard¬ 
ing the purpose and goal of its existence. 


SANGAMA8HRAM, POONA, 
6th December, 1918. 


E. a BHA.NDARKAR 


First printed for private circulatim, 1919 
Reprinted, with slight variations, 19167 



OUTLINE SCHEME 


FOB THE 

History of Indian Philosophy 

I 

Volume First: The Origins:—(i) An attempt will be made 
in this volume to raise a philosophical superstructure on the 
data supplied by 

(a) Ethnology, and by Comparative Philology and 
Stylometry as applied to the Veda; 

(b) Assyriology, including the latest finds in Sind and 

Asia Minor; 

(c) the Central Asian, Scandinavian, and Arctic Home 

theories; and 

(d) studies in Avestic and Persian religions. 

(ii) In regard to the Bigveda an attempt will be made 
to trace the inner development of its thought by classifying 
portions of the Veda into sufficiently distinct strata, and to 
adjudge the value of this thought from the point of view of 
Comparative Religion, Mythology, and Anthropology. 

(iii) In the treatment of the post-Rigvedic period will be 
offered 

(a) a new theory about the degeneration (as exempli¬ 
fied in the Atharva-veda) of the old Vedio religion 
by its contact with Chaldean magic and supersti¬ 
tion ; and 

(b) a new raison d'itre for the Saman and Yajus oolleo- 
tions, and for the ritualistic practices of the exegeti- 
oal texts known as the BrShmanas. 

(Iv) The volume is expected to afford many now points of 
view and new solutions of old problems, and in it an attempt 
will be made throughout to evaluate the contributions made 
by the Vedio period to the general problem of thought. 
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II 

Volume Second :* The Creative Period:—(i) The early 
part of this volume will trace the progress of thought from the 
Vedic through the Brahmanic to the Upanishadio period by 
showing how, for example, it proceeds pwri passu with the 
development in the meaning of a word such as brdhman which, 
originally signifying a hymn, later denoted sacrificial 
worship, and finally came to be identical with the Essence of 
the Universe, 

(ii) The major part of the volume will however be devoted to 
the Upanishads. In it an attempt will be made 

(a) to set forth the conditions that called into existence 
the varied and extraordinarily fruitful thought-acti¬ 
vity of the period, affording, along with it, a general 
and succinct characterisation of the Upanishadic 
method of philosophising; 

(b) to reduce, wherever possible, with the help of the re¬ 
cognised objective tests such as those of stylometry, 
the contents of each Upanishad into sufficiently 
distinct strata; 

(c) to afford a general survey of the various Upani¬ 
shads one after another by a dovetailing of these 
strata, wherever possible, with a view to trace their 
thought-development; and 

(d) to rear up a philosophy of the Upanishads upon 
these foundations, setting forth in bold relief the 
keen zest for knowledge and the fervent spirituality 
of the period. 

(iii) The concluding chapters of the volume will be devoted 
to a brief account of the post-Upanishadic thought-ferment as 
gathered from references in Jain and Buddhistic literatures. 
This is a phase in the intellectual life of the people about which 
practically nothing has been written; but its recognition and 
adequate evaluation would give a new significance to the doc¬ 
trine of Bhakti and to the great dissenting systems of Jainism 
and Buddhism. 


Iiiued, December I9t7, 
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III 

Volume Third: The Synthetic period:—(i ) An attempt will 
be made in this volume, at first, 

(a) to set forth the sociological and philosophical signi¬ 
ficance of the earliest phases of the domestic, ritualis¬ 
tic, and other forms of the Sutra literature; and 

(b) to indicate the various lines along which, from its 
first nebulous beginnings, the philosophic thought 
of the period progressed, giving rise to the earliest 
and inchoate forms of Saihkhya, Yoga, MlmSfisa* 
Bhakti, and other systems, all these different ten¬ 
dencies finding their illustration and synthesis in 
the philosophic thought of the Mahabharata. 

(ii) Then will follow a critical exposition of the Maha¬ 
bharata from all points of view; textual, social, ethical, politi¬ 
cal, historical, and religious. Particular attention will be 
given to the forces of discontent and disruption that were 
gathering together at the time, and to which the Maha¬ 
bharata, on a purely autonomous moralistic basis, supplies an 
answer, which, only in the Bhagavadglta and allied episodes, 
assumes a definitely theonomous aspect. 

(iii) Finally, there would be given an adequate and unbiassed 
account of the theism and the ‘ activism ’ of the Bhagavadglta 
and the philosophical synthesis it attempts and carries out, full 
justice being done to the very vast literature on the subject 
including some of the most recent pronouncements on it. 

lY 

Volume Fourth: The Voice of Dissent:—(i) This volume will be 
mainly taken up by Jainism, Buddhism, and the other protes- 
tant systems of Ancient India, which will be studied and ex¬ 
pounded afresh in the light of original sources such as (a) the 
canonical texts, (yS) their interpretations by latter day commen¬ 
tators, (y) the accounts of foreign pilgrims to India, and (^) the 
latest finds from excavations all over India and from the ex¬ 
peditions in Turkestan and Central Asia; as well as in the 
light of (e) the modern Indian, Ceylonese, European, and other 
expositions of these systems. 
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(ii) The treatment of each aystem will include 

(а) a preliminary survey of the conditions that brought 
it into existence, and an estimate of its indebtedness 
to its predecessors ; 

(б) a detailed and critical account of the cosmology,' 
physics, ethics, psychology, epistemology, and meta¬ 
physics, and in general, an estimate of the permanent 
contribution of it to the problem of thought; and, 
finally, 

(c) a brief review of the later history of all its diverging 
sects in the different parts of India itself as also in 
outlying countries like Ceylon, Tibet, China, Japan 
etc., bringing out clearly the doctrinal development 
of the system caused by reaction from and assimila¬ 
tion with the other sister-systems from which it had 
seceded. 

(iii) Boom will also be made in this volume for interesting 
monographs on topics such as (a) the great Buddhistic Univer¬ 
sities of Ancient India and their contribution to learning and 
education, (j3) the organised work of preserving literature carri¬ 
ed on by the great Jain Bhandaras, (y) the extraordinary artis¬ 
tic and architectural development of the period as evidenced by 
images, frescos, and paintings on the one hand, and temples, 
stupas, and viharas on the other, (S) the evangelic propaganda' 
of Jainism no less than that of Buddhism in times ancient as 
well as those nearer to our own, and—just because it comes in 
here chronologically—(e) the Greco-Indian problem of priority 
or parallelism, which will be discussed in the light of the 
latest researches of specialists in the field. 

Y 

Volume Fifth : The Period of Reconstruction(i) In its 
early pages this volume will set forth in Its full significance 

(a) the great re-organising work, especially in Ethics and 
Jurisprudence, of the Smritis and Nibandhas generally, and 

(b) the valuable broadening and syncretic work of the PurSnas, 
with an appraisal of their contribution to thought, as also a 
similar treatment of the more or less synchronous ITeo-Upanf* 
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shadlc movement, which has failed hitherto to adequately, engage 
the attention of scholars. 

(ii) The main part of the volume will however be devoted to 
a historioal and critical exposition of the various ‘orthodox’ 
Dartanas or Schools of Philosophy. The volume will thus deal 
with the NySya-Vaiteshika systems from their dimmest begin¬ 
nings through their Buddhistic and anti-Buddhistic or medieeval 
phases and their relations to theistic schools like those of 
6aivism and Pafioharatra, on to their latest activities in Mithils 
and their eclectic and manual-making phases. Or, to take 
another instance, it will treat of the Ssinkhya-Yoga systems in 
all their vicissitudes and even aberrations through all the 
centuries; and it will similarly deal with the great system of 
Mlm&flsa, pointing out on the one hand its relation to the ritua¬ 
listic speculations of the Brahmanas, and on the other, its 
influence in the making of the science of Logic with its closely 
defined criteria of truth. 

(iii) All these systems will be set forth and evaluated from 
the point of view of Western Philosophy, and many interesting 
parallels will be drawn between, for instance^ the Indian and 
Aristotelian Logic, or the EanSdian and Leucippian Atomism. 
With the sole exception of the VedSnta-darsana, which will 
be reserved in its entirety for the next volume, this volume 
will thus devote itself to the very cream of systematised Indian 
thought. 

YI 

Volume Sixth: The Crowning Phase(i) This volume will 
be exclusively devoted to a study of the Vedanta in all its 
forms. The early chapters will contain 

(a) an exposition of the relation of the VedS.nta Sutras to 
the Upanishads; 

(b) a discussion as to the probable accretions made in 
the course of time to the text of the original Sutras; 

(c) a presentation, in the light of the latest pronounce¬ 
ments on the subject, of the probable original doctrine, 
of the SutrakSra; and 
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(d) a brief account of the VedSnta doctrine prior to the 
advent of SahkarSchSrya, as gathered from stray 
notices in different works. 

(ii) A general survey of the philosophical position at the time 
of SahkarScharya will prepare the ground for an exposition of 
his philosophy as seen not only in the Bhishyas alone, but also 
in his other genuine religious and philosophical works. 

(iii) The history of the school of SahkarScharya will next be 
pursued through the writings of the Master’s immediate pupils 
and later followers such as Padmapada, Surefivara, Sarvajfia- 
muni, Chitsukha, Vaohaspati, ^rlharsha, Sahkarananda, Vidya- 
ranya, Madhusudana Sarasvatl, Appayya Dlkshita, Dharma- 
rajadhvarlndra, and others. 

(iv) There will then be given a similar treatment in the case 
of the other allied Vedantio schools rach as those of ViSishta- 
dvaita, Dvaita, Dvaitadvaita, and Suddhadvaita, setting forth 
their peculiar doctrines and practices down to their latest deve¬ 
lopments. 

(v) Throughout the volume an attempt will be made to set 
forth the philosoj^ical background of each of these schools and 
to show how it was necessitated by the peculiar circumstances 
of the time and the particular temperaments to which it address¬ 
ed itself. On an impartial consideration of all these types of 
thought, an attempt will finally be made to see if they could 
not all be subsumed under a single larger synthesis. 

YII 

Volume Seventh: Mysticism :—(i) An attempt will be 
made in this volume to accurately define and analyse and 
evaluate that peculiar mental attitude to reality known as 
‘Mysticism,’ which is observable in the people of all lands and 
ages, and which is especially observable in the Mediaeval 
mystics of India scattered through its various Provinces. 

(ii) The roots of Mysticism, it will already have been seen, 
reach even so far back as the days of the Upanishads, and this 
peculiar attitude was practically never extinct from Indian soil. 
It received a most systematic form in the N&rada and Sandilya 
3%as, and we also meet it ip the iSaiya and BSficharatra and 
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other Bhakti sohoole, as well as in the Bh&gavata and the other 
Puranas. Its aberrations are exemplified in one form or another 
in TUntrism or Occultism, as also in some of the more pronounc¬ 
ed Yogic practices. An account will be given in this volume 
of all these manifold phases of Mysticism in the order of their 
occurrence. 

(iii) The major part of this volume will however be devoted 
to a discussion of the spiritual leaven introduced into Indian 
thought by writers such as Ram^nanda and Eabira, Gaur&nga 
and TulasIdUsa, Narasi Meht& and Mirabai, Mukundarajaand 
Jnanesvara, Namadeva and Ekanatha, Ramadasa and Tukara.ma, 
Furandaradasa and Mahipati, ManikkavaSagar and Sarvajfia. 
These names are merely representative of many others that 
might easily be enumerated, and they practically exhaust all the 
types of Mysticism that are known to exist. These Prakrit 
Saints attempt a synthesis of Bhakti and Advaita which alto¬ 
gether distinguishes them from the Sanskrit writers of the 
preceding period, and in setting forth their thought in appro- 
priate local colour and in adjudging its great spiritual value, 
reliance will be mainly placed on the original writings of these 
mystical authors in the several languages in which they ad¬ 
dressed the people, account being also taken of the Mahonjedan 
and the alleged Ohristain influence on Indian Mysticism. 

YIII 

Volume Eighth : Modern Tendencies r—(i) This volume will 
attempt the task of making an exhaustive survey of the most 
recent tendencies of Indian thought in their chronological order. 
The survey will include almost every modern system of thought 
such as the Brahmo SamS.j, the Arya Sam&j, the PrirthanS 
Samfij, Theosophy, Ramakrishna Mission, and Indian Christia¬ 
nity, as well as every organised attempt on similar lines made 
by the orthodox adherents of the several existing religions of 
India. The thought of the times in which we are living and in 
which the poet-philosopher Rabindranath and the scientist Bose 
are playing such a large part cannot fail to afford valuable 
suggestions to reflecting minds. 
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(ii) Although oontemporary thought is always difficult to 
evaluate in true perspective, an endeavour will yet be made in 
every case to make the presentation as fair and as objective as 
possible. Thus, in regard to Christianity, an attempt will be 
made, by a succinct preparatory study of the development of 
the Christian doctrine in Europe, and by an examination of it in 
the search-light of the progress of modern science, to assign to 
that peculiar phase of it—the Indian militant Christianity—its 
proper place and value in the general scheme of things. And 
a similar treatment will he given of the modern Parsee, Jain, 
and Mahomedan thought. 

(iii) Lastly, an endeavour will be made to apply the tests of 
modern science to Hinduism itself, and, if possible, to place it 
on a firm rationalistic foundation. Boom will also be made in 
this last volume, by way of a fitting conclusion to the entire 
History, for a picture of the possibilities of Hindu thought in 
the days to come. 


" Works f in moments of insight willed^ 
Throuah yeaits df labour are-ftUfilled." 
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